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This is the final report of the Evaluation of Pilot 
Prograas for Children (EPPC) , a project to evaluate the progress of 
five coaannities in Tennessee vhich received deaonstration funds froa 
OCD to develop a Coaaunity Coordinated Child Care (4-C) prograa over 
a 3-year period (1971-1974). The 4-C is a system under which local 
public and private agencies interested in day care and preschool 
prograas develop procedures for cooperating with one another on 
prograa services, staff developaent, and adainistrative activities. 
Sections of the report deal with: (1) relevant background inforaation 
regarding 4-C prograas in general (history, objectives, 'and relevant 
literature) ; (2) background inforaation on each of the five 
coanunities (conditions, history, operational models) ; (3) a summary 
of goals, processes, and accoaplishaents of each 4-C, including 
staffing, funding, activities, and status at termination of OCD 
funding; (4) evaluation of the five prograas in terms of a set of six 
core evaluation questions derived froa national 4-C objectives and 
literature reviewed, including a detailed discussion and evaluation 
design and data collection instruments; and (S) EPPC recommendations, 
based on the experiences of the five comaanities, data collected, and 
literature reviewed. (Authors/ED) 
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I. INTROIHiCTION 

This Is the final report of the Evaluation of Pilot Programs for Children 
(EPPC), an Office of Child Deve1oi»aent (OCO) funded project aimed to evaluate 
the progress of five comtnities n^ich received dmnstration funds from OCO 
in connection with local HUD Kodel Cities monie'i to develop a Coi^nity 
Coordinated Child Care (4-C) progran over a threr tr period (Si^aaer, 1971- 
Sunmer, 1974). Programs included in the evaluation are Athens-Clarke County 
4-C, Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C, Juneau 4-C, San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C, 
and Wins ton-Sal em/Forsyth County 4-C. Two of these 4-C program®, San Antonio 
and Juneau, received funds for the in^loiientation of special projects. Accordingly, 
the San Antonio Demonstration in Cooperative Child Care (Nirasol Project) and 
the Juneau Family Service Center are given additional ®iq»hasis. 

This report is a sinamarization of and supplemsfit to those EPPC reports 
previously submitted to OCO, particularly the EPPC Final Reports written for 
FY-1 and FY-2, and the EPPC Interim Report and Site Visit CfMi^ndit^ prepared 
during FY-3. Additional, detailed, site-specific information is found In the 
final reports of each of the five communities as prepared for OCO. 

The following section of the report provictes relevant background infor- 
mation regarding 4-C, its histoiryt and national 4-C objectives in conjunction 
with a review of relevant literature on 4-C and service c<K>rdi nation. The 
history of this evaluation is briefly overviewed and the raining sections of 
the report outlined. The next section presents background information regarding 
each of the five pilot 4-C comniinities and programs, including a demographic 
description of the city, a simi^ry of initial city conditions when each 
4-C began, an early histovy of each 4-C, and a description of each operational 
4-C model as developed at the time of OCO grant award. Next, the individual 
goals, processes, and accomplishments of each 4-C are sumoitrlzed. Although 
there is great variabilis among the five programs over the three year period. 



the following topics are consistently considered In this s^tlon: staffing, 
funding, activities, status at termination of OCO funding. The five pilot 
programs are then evaluated In terms of a set of six core evaluation questions 
derived fr^ national 4-C objectives and the literature rev1«f«ed. A detailed 
discussion of the evaluation design and data collection Instruments Introduces 
this section. Each core evaluation question Is then cmtslitered In relation to 
each Individual program trfth final sunmry onqjarlsons made among programs. Zn 
the Summary section, each program Is again presented in terms of Its own 
acc(Ni9>11shfflents as well as Its achievements In relation to ti» evaluation 
questions. Reference Is made to the literature reviewed as appropriate. 
Additionally, cwsparlsons among programs are highlighted. The final section 
of this report contains EPPC Recommendations, based on the experiences of the 
five cffiamunltles, the data collected, and the literature reviewed. 



IK C(m;NITY COOfSINATEO CHILD CARE (4^) 
A. Background 

The Comrainl^ Coordinated Oilld Care (4«*C) except was originated In 
1968 by Jule Sugaraan and other officials of the Children's Bureau and newly 
developing F^ral Interagen^ Par^l on Early Childhood. These fieople were 
concerned with the lack of coordination at all levels of govemsient to cope 
with the proliferation of programs for young children. Unlike mst federal 
programs, 4-C had no specific mandate from Cmgress and was not fumted by 
specific appropriations; nor was a^lnlstratlve authority vested In any one 
department of the federal ^vemment. Rather* the legislative support for 
4-C came from several pieces of the ant1*poverty legislation as tentative 
direction for the coordination of children's programs was Included In sections 
of the 1967 amemteents to Title V of the Ecom^lc Opportunity Act of 1964. 
Potential major federal funding sources for 4-C Included: The Children's 
Bureau, Office of Child DevelopB»nt, Itoparttient of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Office of Econoalc Opporttmlty; and the r&npower A^nlstratlon, 
Department of Labor. 

The 4-C concept became a reality later In 1968 when a technical assistance 
contract was granted by the Children's Bureau to the Day Care and Child Develop- 
ment Council of America, Inc. ({H:CDCA). The DCCDCA ms to provide technical 
assistance to selected 4-C pilot o^miunltles as well as build upon the Interest 
generated In various regions, states and comROinltles* Operating under the 
auspices of the Office of Child Development, the Federal Regional Committees 
(PRCs) were given the power of 4-C pilot selection, funding, and recognition. 
Twenty- four pilot |N)rgrams* were to be selected In a 4-C dmnstratlon program. 

*0f the 24 selections made by the Federal Regional Committees, 7 states and 
14 communities were actually funded by OEO-HEW (OCD). 



These pilot programs i^re to serve as models to other coia^nltles and states In 
their efforts to establish their coordi native efforts. {Hiring this tlise 
a 4-C Standing Cosmlttee In Washington ms formed to provide policy statements 
and guidelines for the new progran. 

After approximately 2 1/2 years (from April, 1968* to August, 1970), there 
Mere an estimated 130 com^nltles and states organlzli^ a 4-C effort. Turenty* 
four of these 4-C coinmunltles dewloped operational 4-C committees; twelve 
state and local organizations had be«i dff1c1all> ecognlzed as meeting all 
program criteria in the Interim Policy Guide for the 4-C Program ; Pilot Phase 
(1969). At this point (Itecemher, 1970) the DCO^ felt that 4-C had advanced 
"to becom a strong movement for 1iq>rov1ng and expanding services to the nation's 
children (DCCOCA, 1970, p. ?)." 

By April, 1972, the 4-C Division of OCD reported that there were 34 State 
4-C Councils. Of these 7 had full recognition, 10 had Initial recognition, 
and 17 had steering committees. There t«re 271 4-Cs at the community 
level. Of these, 44 had full recognition, 53 had Initial recognition and 174 
had steering committees, 
a. National 4-C Objectives 

The objectives of the Constunlty Coordinated Child Care program are 
Included In part In the Interim Policy Guide for the 4-C Program: Pilot 
Phase (1969), and further delineated In the final report submitted by the 
OCCDCA In 1970. 

Coflniunlty Coordinated Child Care (4-C) is *a systos under iriilch local 
pvbMc and private agencies Interested In day care and preschool prog*"am5 
develop procedures for cooperating with one another on program services, 
sUff development and administrative actlvlttts ( Interim Policy Guide. 1969, 
p. 3)." Throus^ the advantages of coaminlty cooperation, 4-C hopes to: 
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1) Enhance the overall quality of child care services 
within a community through the systematic develop- 
s^t and coordination of programs (teslgned to meet 
community needs. 

2) Mobilize commlty resources to assure maxlimffit public, 
private, agency, and individual cranltment to provide 
more and better child care. 

3) In^rove the quality of services offered by child 
care agencies participating In the program. 

4) Sli^llfy aiteHnl strati ve relationships between 
local programs and State and Federal govenments. 

5) Increase opportunities for staff development and 
progression within and between child care agencies. 

6) Insure an effective voice in policy and program 
direction for parents of children receiving 
services. 

7) Develop effective and economical methods for 
delivering services to children and fam111es» 
reduce costs to agencies through Joint purchasing, 
operations, and activities. 

8) Reach the maxlimmi number of families possible, giving 
top priority to low-Income families, within available 
resources. 

9) Assure continuity of care for each child served In 
the C(»imin1ty {DCCXA, 1970, pp. 19-20). 
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C. Literature Review: 4-C and Services Coordination 

The literature reoardlng service coordination, the coordination of 
children's servlces.and 4-C Is quite varied and often unconnected. In order 
to provide the reader with a background of such references, however, several 
relevant books, articles, and studies will now be revlmied. Hott's book, 
Anatoay of a Coordinating Council; l^llcatlons for Planning (1968), provides 
soflie general findings regarding service coordination. Also of Interest are 
two studies performed by the Controller C^ral of the United States 
pertaining to the need for the coordination of children's services, with 
relevance to both the actual and potential impact of efforts such as 4-C at 
the state and local levels (A Study of Child Care Activities In the District 
of Colmabla, 1972; Sone Problm In Contracting for Federally Assisted Child 

Services. 1973). Additionally, Kahn, Kamensan and Mc6m»n's national 
baseline stu^y In the area of child advocacy Is sumniarlzed to provide further 
perspective on the place of 4-C In the delivery system of services to children 
In the United States ( Child Advocacy; Report of a national Baseline Study. 1973). 

Research specifically regarding 4-C has not been prolific due to both the 
great expense Involved and the variety of 4-C programs In operation. Never- 
theless, In order to Illustrate the results of such efforts, two available 
4-C studies are revlenttd: the final report frota the OCCDCA technical assistance 
contract for the Initial 4-C pilot phase ( Coamjnltv Coordinated Child Care; 
A federal Partnership In Behalf of Children. 1970) and the final report of 
a 4-C study conducted by the Division of Behavioral Sciences of the National 
Research Council of the National Acade^ of Sciences ( Report of the Panel on 
the AssessBient of the Conwunlty Coordinated Child Care Program. 1972). Finally, 
three articles written by persons directly Involved In 4-C efforts and the 
coordination of services to children are reviewed. These articles Include 

o 
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Morgan's (1973) article evaluating the 4-C concept, Meatherup (1972) on the 
e;q>er1ence of the 4-C Council In Dade County, Florida, and Rati Iff s (1973) 
discussion of the essential el^ents requlnnl In the process of coordinating 
services for children frms a parent/consumer viewpoint. 

Anatomy of a Coordinating Counci 1 ; Iig)11 cations for Planning . Mott 
(1968) describes and evaluates In detail the performnce of a well-known and 
highly respected council, the New York State Health Planning Council (fonrwrly. 
Interdepartmental Health and Hospital Council of New York State). Topics 
Included for discussion are: what a coordinating council can do In principle; 
how It handles conflicts of Interest aoong n»d>er agencies; under what conditions 
the Bteisbers cooperate and how they calculate the advantages and disadvantages 
of cooperation; Informal rules, strategies, and tactics; the Impact of external 
groups on the council; and the differences among levels of coordination. Mott 
uses his evaluation of the workings of this particular council to develop his 
own alternatives and conclusions regarding the general Issue of coordination. 
When agency differences are an l8q)ortant consideration, Mott finds coordination 
by council to be Ineffective: "Generally a council Is able to concert the 
activities of Its i^i^rs only to the extent that th^ can cooperate voluntarily, 
or In effect when It Is In the Interest of the agencies to coordinate themselves 
(p. 211)?. When such conditions do not exist and the council cannot be granted 
authority, ftott reconmends two alternatives: (1) coordination by hierarchy and 
(2) coordination by a council managed by an authority superior to the member 
agencies. The selection of an appropriate coordination strategy, however, must 
be dependent on a clearly <tef1ned need for coordination. 

The need for service coordination In the area of children's services has 
been well defined In many studies. Including two recent research efforts 
undertaken by the Comptroller General of the lilted States. These studies 



also underline both the potential and actual In^ct of 4-C. In a Study of 
Chlld-Care Activities In the District of Coliartbla ( 1972). It Is found that 
problems arose owing to the numerous federal programs existent which lacked 
coordination at the local level. Such problems Included an apparent Imbalance 
In the location of child-care centers; children of working parents In half-day 
programs, and children of nonworking parents In full -day prograns; varying 
methods of professional staff use In half-day programs resulting In wide 
cost variances; often nonuse of tJie most economical food service arrangen^nts ; 
and nonuse of existing public services and facilities by private operators. 
Although efforts surrounding the development and operational Izati on of the 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements are viewed as a positive step 
toward the coordination of day care services, further need for the actual 
coordination/consolidation of federal child care programs Is seen. It Is 
hoped that the newly established Office of Child Developii»nt In the District 
of Columbia would Initiate such coordi native efforts. 

A more recent study by the Con^troller General of the United States 
focuses on the States of California and Pennsylvania In their efforts to 
administer day care contracts under those federal guidelines aimed to help 
welfare families bec<Hi« self sufficient ( Some Problems In Contracting for 
Federally Assisted Child-Care Services . 1973). This study Indicates that 
although many families do receive services, there are many associated difficulties. 
Primarily, HEW has failed to (1) provide adequate guidance to states In contract 
develojnnent for child-care services; (2) Inclement a system to provide data 
for assessing program effectiveness; (3) adequately monitor the states' 
administration of their programs. Resultant basic problems Include 
weaknesses In contract requirements and procedures; free child-care ser- 
vices provided to some financially Ineligible families; financially able 



families sometlfi^s not required to pa^' fees; facilities underused due to low 
attendance^ significant variances In the cost of contracted child care for 

similar services (ranging from $1,000 to $6,300 per child per year), fiscal 
weaknesses causing Inacuracles In State claims for funds as authorized by 
Title IV-A of the amended Serial Security Act, and contributions by providers 
of services toward the local are of program costs violating or circumventing 
HEW regulations. The potential of 4-C programs to alleviate these problems 
at the local level Is mentioned; however. In neither California or Pennsylvania 
Is It felt that 4-C has yet been effective because few successfully functioning 
local 4-Cs exist. The need for coordination of children's services Is 
re-asserted; 

Federal and local coordination of preschool proorans 
has bean mostly Ineffective. Federal coordination Is 
needed to ove^conw problen^ of operating multiple Federal 
programs which provide similar services In the same 
geographic areas. 

Local coon^; nation Is required to ascertain community 
child-care needs and the additional resources required to 
satisfy the unmet need. The absence of functioning local 
4C programs has contributed to a fragmented and uncoordinated 
approach to funding and administering preschool programs 
from different Federal sources without assurance that areas 
having a valid need receive the services (p. 40). 

Four-C, as an agency with the goal of meeting the needs of the preschool 

age child through service coordination and extension. Is often wnstrued as 

a child advocacy effort. Child advocacy also received Impetus In the late 

1960s and Included many attanpts to cope with the unmet needs of children, 

such as "affirming new concepts of legal entitlements; offering needed services 

In areas where none existed; persisting In the provision of services when 

other more conventional programs dropped cases; assuring access to entitlements 

and help; iredlating between children or families and Institutions such as 

schools, health facilities, and courts; and facilitating self-organization 

among deprived community groups, adolescents, or parents of handicapped 

children (Kahn, Kamerroan &McGowan, 1973, p. 9)." in the Spring of 1971, 

President Nixon charged the Office of Child Development with the mission of 
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establishing a National Center for Child Advocacy. Given the multitude of 
programs which had developed around this Issue, Kahn» K&'nerman, and McGowan 
undertook a national baseline study to "(1) Identify what was developing 
under the label "child advocacy" and (2) seek soise conceptual order In the 
dofRaIn, If a donain It proved to be (1973, p. 9)." After employing such 
data collection methods as questionnaires, case studies. Interviews, and the 
review of relevant professional literature to stuofy child advocacy In this 
country, they reported their conclusions In the book Child Advocacy ; Report 
of a National Baseline Study (1973). These findings focus on the fact that 
although most child advocacy efforts are not really new or different, an 
identifiable body of activities has developed around the label "child advocacy" 
which provides many valuable services. It Is felt that the entire range of 
child advocacy activities rightly belongs to a variety of sources and channels 
and that many of the sp<»itaneous , site specific efforts should not be funded 
by government programs or tax exempt foundations. Nevertheless, It Is felt 
that support must be received from various funding sources. Including the 
government, for those essential advocacy functions such as case and class 
action which should be Identified and provided on a regular basis. It Is 
thought that these regularized activities must be supported as they fill an 
In^rtant gap In the country's social provisions for chr.dren. As such, 
child advocacy Is defined as "Intervention on the behalf of children In relation 
to those services and 1nst1tut1or»* *hat l^lnge on their lives (p. 63 
Kahn, Kamerman, and McGowan state that much remains to be done In developing 
these necessary baseline functions and the following multi-level recommendations 
are therefore made: 

The Federal Level 

1. Creation of a children's advocate agency within the 
federal government should be considered... 
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2. The United States should provide for a biennial 
"state-of-the-child" inventory to challenge all 
units responsible for planning and setting 
priorities... 

3. A children's rights litigation support unit should 
be established in the Office of the Secretary of 
HEW... 

Funding Agencies 

1. Programs that test hypotheses about structures, 
methods, and processes of child advocacy or 
contribute to the clarification of objectives 
should be supported... 

2. Research, analysis, and thought on advocacy 
goals and sanctions should be encouraged... 

3. More rigorous studies on the structural 
variables that affect advocacy should be 
promoted. . . 

4. More rigorous studies should be conducted 
on advocacy methods and processes... 

5. Experiments should be conducted with devices 
for internal program monitoring in the social 
services, particularly in children's 
institutions... 

6. Regional and federal monitoring of children's 
programs should be encouraged... 

7. Several sophisticated administrative "case" 
studies of categorical advocacy programs should 
be carried out... 

8. The timing and methodology for evaluating child 
advocacy programs need to be reconsidered... 

Office of Child Development 

1. A clearinghouse for information regarding family and 
children's programs, including child advucacy 
programs, should be established in Washington, per- 
haps with regional outlets... 

2. A nonpartisan, unbiased information clearinghouse 

on pending federal legislation that affects families 
and children should be established... 

3. The amount of technical assistance that is available 
on the local level to those conducting commcnlty- 
based programs for families and children should be 
increased... 

The Major Human Service Agencies 

Experiments should be conducted with a variety of 
approaches that modify and expand current programs, 
structures, and staff roles (pp. 123-139), 
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The foregoing references have Indicated several Issues relevant to 
the study and development of 4-C. Mott stresses that the proper channels 
of authority roust be developed in situations where voluntary, mutually 
advantageous coordination are not probable; otherwise* coordinative efforts 
are likely to be ineffective. The Con^troller Generars studies regarding 
child care services in the District of Columbia and the States of California 
and Pennsylvania show that there is a definite need for the coordination of 
such children's services; however, efforts to establish the proper lines of 
authority with subsequent action in programs such as 4-C have been largely 
ineffective. Finally, the child advocacy national baseline study reported 
by Kahn, Kamerman, and McGowan also stresses the fact that a multitude of 
programs have developed, including 4-C. Although iiany of these programs have 
been helpful, they recommend that more organizational, research, informational, 
and technical assistance efforts be initiated at all levels. Given this 
background, a review of some of the literature which more specifically 
pertains to 4-C will be presented in order to demonstrate the relationship 
of the preceeding to 4-C development. 

I" Community Coordinated Child Care ; A F ederal Partnership In Behalf of 

Children (1970), the DCCOCA reports findings on the 16 pilot 4-C communities 

and 8 pilot 4-C states after a 2 1/2 year period. DCCDCA summarizes the 

report as follows: 

The 4-C program has laid the groundwork for a sound, 
coordinated approach to child care services in both 
pilot and non-pilot comimjnitles and States through- 
out the country, and many 4-C projects can point to 
solid accomplishments, such as expanding and Improving 
services, achieving coordination, mobilizing and 
informing the community, training staff, and other 
concrete, measurable steps toward helping children 
in their early years (p. 21). 

Further achievements specified include (1) the improvement and expansion of 

child care «»rvices in pilot and some non-pilot communities, (2) the mobilization 
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Of community resources on the behalf of children, (3) the simplification of 
administrative relationships between local programs and state and federal 
governments. (4) the enhancement of child care staff development opportunities, 
(5) the participation of parents In policy and program direction, (6) the 
reduction of expenditures resulting from sharing of services and activities 
and joint purchasing, (7) the extension of services to a maximum number of 
families, particularly low income amilies, and (8) the further development 
of service continuity. In conjunction with these achievements, six "success 
factors" are Identified: the 4-C concept, good pilot leadership, 
appropriate technical assistance, continuing federal support, ability to 
attract new resources, and community size and sophistication which resulted in 
sufficient resources within which 4-C could develop. 

In order to maintain and continue the initial success which 4-C was 
experiencing at that time, the DCCDCA makes the following recommendations: 

(1) that 4-C be continued, strengthened, expanded, and supported by the 
federal government. 

(2) that the coordination of children's services be acknowledged as a federal 
priority. 

(3) that appropriate organizational structure and partnership be developed 
between national, regional, state, and local levels of administration. 

(4) that the Federal Government commit adequate initial operating funds for 
qualified 4-Cs for 2-3 years. 

(5) that the division of policy making functions and organizational interrelation 
ships between the 4-C Standing Committee, the PRCs , the State 4-Cs and 
Local 4-Cs be clarified. 

(6) that a multilevel 4-C information system be operational ized. 

(7) that eCD's 4-C Division professional staff be increased. 
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(8) that each FRC provide one full-time professional to work exclusively on 
regional 4-C matters. 

(9) that a flexible program of generalized and specialized technical 
assistance be developed to aid forming and established 4-Cs 

(10) that a schedule of periodic workshops, conferences, and training sessions 
be held for all levels of 4-C personnel. 

(11) that the process of recognition be revised to provide several phases thus 
assuring earlier, more productive contacts between the PRCs and loca? 
conminities. 

(12) that more consideration be given to maximizing parent contributions at 
the local and state levels, including increased availability of relevant 
literature. 

(13) that metropolitan 4-Cs develop closer ties with neighborhood groups to 
Insure program planning and coordination at a level closest to consuners. 

In June, 1972 the National Acadeny of Sciences responded to a request from 
the Office of Child Development and appointed a special panel to assess the 
4-C program as developed at that time. The Panel was charged to inquire into: 

1. The possibility of assessing the degree to which the 
4-C program has affected the amount and quality of 
child care services available within a state or a 
coflmunity, 

2. The possibility of identifying the factors responsible 
for such results or their absence; 

3. The ways in which the 4-C program is perceived by the 
interested parties and the population being served, 
and the role of the 4-C program in resolving or 
contributing to conflict among the parties of 
interest; and 

4. The strength and weaknesses of the 4-C program rela- 
tive to proposed federal legislation dealina with 
the provision of child care services, (p. i). 
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The Panel recognized the importance of this task but was also aware of 
the problems Involved In the assessment of a program such as 4-C: -There 
has been little national, central direction and such guidelines as have been 
Issued ere very general. In consequence programs and activities have 
developed which vary greatly fran coiaminity to comnunity (p. 11)." The lack 
of af\y systematic reporting mechanism also in^ed the Panel's evaluation 
effort. Given these conditions, it was decided that the most feasible approach 
to the task was "to indicate on a fairly cwiprehensive, representative sample 
basis the types of activities found, the kinds of problems encountered, and 
the wide range of successes and failures observed (p. ill)." Data collection 
methods therefore included interviews, meetings, field visits, and report 
analyses from a broad range of 4-Cs and their personnel at the community, 
state, federal -regional, and national levels. 

The findings of the Panel (contained in Report of the Panel oP. the 
Assessment of the Community Coordinated ChJld Care Program., 1972) are that 
the 4-C concept is a sound one and that many coma»jn1ties have B»de 
impressive contributions; but, a strong nation-wide movanant has not been 
built since the initial pilot phase. It Is further stated that this is "the 
Inevitable consequence of the federal government's approach to the task (p. 33)" 
and ten major problem areas are listed to support this assertion: 

(1) Inadequate federal level staffing 

(2) lack of Interagency coordination at the federal level 

(3) underutilizatlon of both the Federal Panel on Early Education and the 4-C 
Standing Conmlttee to guide federal level Interagency cooperative efforts 

(4) Inadequate coninuni cation between federal and regional offices with 
resultant wide variation m both definitions and activities. 
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(5) poor functioning of the PRCs, particularly In relatlcm to recognltlwi 
procedures 

(6) resultant parallel dlfflrulty In obtaining Interagency cooperation at 
state and local levels. 

(7) lack of 4-C support within the OCO national office Itself 

(8) use of a volunUry organization which lacked proper authority to provide 
Initial pilot phase technical assistance. 

(9) Insufficient federal level funding for state and local programs 

(10) resultant convetltlon among community agencies to obtain scarce federal 
funds creating interagency rivalries which are resistant to cooperative 
efforts. 

Feeling that the current legislative situation makes it difficult to 
predict the statutory franwwork within which recommendations should be made, 
the Panel focuses their final conwents on a proposal for a new approach 
designed to build upon what currently exists and to strengthen, expand, and 
make coordinatlve organization more effective. They recommend (1) that a 
certain proportion of all federal funds for child care, preschool, and 
related programs and services be earmarked for allocation to those states, 
urban contnunlties, and cities that establish In their government structuj'es 
an Office of Child Development or its equivalent as an intragovemmental 
mechanism for the coordination and development of the full range of child 
care and development, early education, and related health and family service 
programs, (2) that another requirement for such allocations be the establish- 
ment of state, community, and city child and family service Policy Councils 
made up of parents (with paid attendance In low-income situations), other 
concerned citizens, and representatives from concerned public and private 
agencies and organizations; such Councils could be made up of existing 4-C 
organizations and would be concerned strictly with child care needs and 
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policy pUnnIng, (3)that administrative responsibility be exercised by the 
above mentioned Offices of Child Development or their equivalent* and Intlude 
allocating funds In accord with policy determinations, contracting for services, 
monitoring and evaluation of programs, and maintaining close liaison with the 
Policy Councils. It is felt that such an approach offers a greater (neasure 
of authority and basic funding as well as provides the mch needed relationship 
between the public and private sectors. 

In addition to the funding and cooperative structure outlined above, the 
following recomn^ndatlons are made in order to make the proposed system more 
viable: (1) that tehcnical assistance be offered as a continuing function of 
HEW, organized on a regional basis and with strong, well*staffed, centralized 
direction, (2) that further legislative action in Congress be addressed to 
provide incentives and mechanisms for the creation of a coherent and integrated 
social service system, (3) that a National Policy Council be appointed by the 
Secretary of HEW to give a strong advocacy role to all concerned citizens (such 
as those on the local policy councils), (4) that there be one central source, 
established in the OCO, to serve as a clearinghouse for all relevant information, 
(5) that the 1968 Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements remain In effect 
until the new structure is developed and requirement changes can be reviewed 
by the National Policy Council and (6) that an intradepartmental review be 
made In consultation with representatives of concerned organizations regarding 
present use of Title IV-A funds and that no changes be sought In the open 
endness of funding under Title IV-A. 

The results* of both the DCCDCA 4-C technical assistance contract and the 
National Acadeuy of Sciences Assessment Panel on 4-C further specify the 
problems and needs existent in the area of services to children as exemplified 
by the experiences of 4-C as a national effort. In line with Mott's thinking, 
both reports stress a need for the development of the proper lines of authority 
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In order to make coordi native efforts more effective. As reported In the 
research of the Comptroller General, each 4-C study also states that the 
needed coordi native authority has not yet been mandated and continues to 
result In the lack of coord1nat1(Mi at all levels and Increased difficulty 
In Initiating/obtaining such coordination. Although the specific support 
of program diversity Is not found In either of the 4*C studies as Is Indicated 
In the child advocacy report of Kahn, Kamerman, and Mc^an, all share a 
commitment to the regularized development of certain categories of children's 
services and all point to the federal govert^nt as the expected Initiating/ 
coordinating source of such services. Kahn, Kamerman, and KcGowan support 
the creation of a children's advocacy agency within the federal government 
which administers and sets policy for a national effort In the area of child 
advocacy. Including 4-C. The DCCI^ supports the continued expansion of 4-C 
on a nationwide scale. The National Acadei^y of Sciences Panel reconsnends the 
development of a system of OCDs with funding and pol1cy*mak1ng power which 
could also Incorporate 4-C's efforts. 

In 1972 >torgan (then Vice President of the DCCDCA and Executive Secretary 
of the Massachusett's 4-C) wrote an article titled "An Evaluation of the 4-C 
Concept". This article discusses the problems of 4-C and makes several 
accompanying reconsnendatlons from an experienced viewpoint. The coordination 
of children's services at all levels Is regarded as an unquestioned need and 
the 4-C concept Is considered valid. Unfortunately, It Is also recognized 
that such coordination Is not easy to establish, that one operating line 
agency cannot coordinate the funds or activities of another line agency, 
and that a strong united federal-state level commitment Is mandatory. Eight 
specific problems are highlighted; they Include: 
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(1) The guidelines as initiany written displayed no 
understanding of the very different roles which 
local 4-C conrnittees and state 4-C conimittees 
should have.... 

(2) The selection of pilots was arbitrary, by criteria 
which are very unclear.... 

(3) The plan for the use of technical assistance funds 
was not the most effective use of those monies.... 

(4) Local people sensed a lack of moral support for the 
program within HEW..., 

(5) Initially, the FRC viewed their role as that of a 
review committee for recognition. Guideline inter- 
pretation was very rigid and Inflexible. Inappropri- 
ately, review was as if 4-C is a federal program, 
federally administered 

(6) Four-C must be a neutral ground on which the acisncics 
come together with consumers and others to plan. At 
the federal level, 4-C is based and staffed in the 
Office of Child Development which also administers a 
significant operating program. Head Start. This 
operating role definitely detracts from the agency's 
ability to coordinate programs of other agencies, 
since It lacks agency neutrality.... 

(7) Related to the above problem is a parallel problem 
at the state and local levels. Where does 4-C 
belong? What is the appropriate base for inter- 
agency coordination?... 

(8) ...There are constant rumors of lack of support 
for 4-C; and an incredible amount of misinformation 
finds its way around the country, (pp. 8-15). 

Morgan concludes her article by noting that 4-C has progressed under these 

adverse conditions and that with OCD leadership, administrative support, and 

staffing 4-C has the potential to bring about a coherent and quality system 

of services at the community level. Her final recommendations focus on the 

need for (1) mandating appropriate federal-state cooperation in order to 

assure responsiveness to and consistency of coordinatlve planning in substate 

areas and (2) supplying sufficient technical assistance from the federal 



govcrniocnt, such as increased FRC and State level 4-C staff, state level technical 
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assistance to establish local 4-C staff training, and funds for planning at 
all levels. 

In a presentation to the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, Noveirfjer, 1972, Weatherup used both a sociological approach and 
some of the concepts forwarded by Toffler in his book. Future Shock , to discuss 
"Metropolitan Dade County 4-C: Ad Hocracy at Its Best". A general history of 
the development of coordlnative activities In the field of children's services 
Is first given with particular emphasis on 4-C, the conditions which led to 
its development, and the logic of its organization. The organizational structure 
of the Metropolitan Dade County 4-C is then discussed in terms of its composition 
and the resulting process which evolved. It is pointed out that the representation 
on the Metropolitan Dade County 4-C Board, although quite varied and seemingly 
Influential, was deemed by many as politically "weak" because It did not exercise 
sufficient influence over the cosjnunlty's financial and cofiBminl cations 
systems. In addition, because of the diversity and size of the Board, the 
decision-making process was slow and laborious. Weatherup highlights the 
activities and crises of this organization from May, ^969 through September, 
1972 when It was terminated. Citing Toffler, Weatherup views this 4-C's termination 
In the context of an ad hoc organization, one that is assembled to handle a 
specific problem and is then disbanded. "These kinds of organizations fill 
gaps, and meet unique needs which other organizations have not managed to 
adjust to yet. But they also quicken the tempo of change and adjustment within 
those more bureaucrat! cally inclined organizations— and assist In causing 
're-organization', or adaptation to current needs (p. 34)." Weatherup fesls 
that the Metropolitan Dade County 4-C perfom^d such a function: 

Between April of 1972 and September of 1972, our Board and 
staff realized, and participated in, struggles which still 
seemed significant, which seemed more significant than 
ever, because we nad to comnlcate to those who would 
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absorb our functions exactly what v« had been trying to 
do for children, and their parents, and the poor comnwnl- 
ties in which we had been involved; and If they could 
not accept our structure, we wanted them to accept much 
of the viable concept on which it had been based. At 
this point, I think, our agency reached maximum self- 
r-alization in terns of the role it had played and the 
role It wanted, now, to urge on more permanent and 
fiscally secure institutions. And this was Ad-Hocracy 
at Its best.... Let me en^hasize, 4-C does not have to 
be a throw away organization: But in Dade County, 
Florida, it was; and we are proud of it. ...And we 
affirm, with Mr. Toffler's concept, that the fact of 
effective delivery of services to those kids is and 
was, far more important than the particular structure- 
identity delivering them (pp. 33-34)". 

In "Organizing to Coordinate Child Care Services" by Ratliff (1973), the 

coordination of child care services, with particular emphasis on 4-C, is 

considered from the viewpoint of the parent/consumer. After defining, identifying, 

and evaluating child care coordinating mechanisms, Ratliff comes to the conclusion 

that "the federal Conwunity Coordinated Child Care (4-C) program is inextrlcibly 

Interwined with the concept of coordination throughout the country and is far 

and away the most visible form to ferret out when trying to observe the beast. 

For that reason we will be focusing mainly on 4-C groups. But we must, at 

the outset, emphasize that not all coordination efforts are 4-C efforts and 

even, sadly, that not all 4-C efforts are coordination efforts (pp. 1-2)." In 

Part I, "The Evolution of Coordinating Groups", f;he Initial steering committee 

is followed through its various phases of expansion with detail given to 

(a) common patterns of types of people Involved in establishing an ad hoc 

steering committee/citizen task force, (b) the kinds of people (especially 

parents) who come into the group as it tries to expand, (c) the kinds of 

situations encountered when staffing thj new organization, (d) the techniques 

used to involve and educate more parents, and (e) the various projects groups 

have used to establish visibility and credibility with the community at large. 
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In Part 11, "Coordination Accomplishments", the variety of coordlnatlve efforts 
In such areas as staff training, family day care homes, parent education 
projects. Information systems, planning for expansion of facilities, and 
supportive services are outlined. Part III is titled "Credibility Problems" 
and in it the difficulties of establishing visibility, credibility, and 
workability are confronted. One of the efforts cited in Part III deserves 
special note. This Is the results of a Region I Federal Regional 4-C Comnittee 
Task Force on the Role of 4-C performed in 1972. The main finding of the 
Task Force ms that Federal support to 4-C has been insufficient. In order 
for the federal government to preserve its credibility in 4-C coordination 
efforts. Region I asked the following questions: 

1. Why is there so little comnunl cation in the 4-C 
system? 

2. Why haven't 4-C conniunities receivad priority 
for funding for certain children's programs? 

3. Why has not stronger support been given to the 
existing 4-C system in administration testimony 
before the Congress? 

4. Why had OCD given no visibility to this activity? 

5. Why has HEW not made stronger efforts to avoid 
competition among federal agencies within HEW, 
and by those agencies against agencies outside 
HEW, by requiring approval of funding? 

6. Why hasn't HEW more actively sought financial 
support for 4-C? 

In the final section of the paper, "Concluslon/Reconwiendations", Ratliff 

further exemplifies those issues raised by the Region 1 Task Force: 

Successes in coordination have been at the local 
community levels and from time to time at the state 
levels. But the greatest impact has been where groups 
of people dt the community level have aotten together, 
generated enthusiasm within their community, expanded 
their groups to include those new recruits and then 
mobilized to scour the community for resources to 
develop, expand and upgrade the quality of child care. 

Groups who have gotten together and prepared all 
the documents necessary for recognition and are sitting 
back waiting for monies to flow from the federal 
government for their communities are doing just that: 
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sitting back and waiting. Coordination efforts* and 
particularly 4-C programs, have endured in spite of 
the federal auspices which created them, not because 
of them. (p. 83). 

Rati iff 's reconroendations focus on two recurrent problems which seem to be 
inherent in all coordination programs at all levels: communication and 
consumer input. These recommendations include (1) a communications network 
ifhich would provide a nationwide information systea, regional informational 
and referral networks and a local chain of reciprocal newsletters among 
coordination groups and (2) a nationwide effort to upgrade the quality of 
consumer input. 

The personal experiences of Morgan, Weatherup, and Rati iff further 
support thu continued need for the systematic coordination of children's 
services, the importance of a federal level conroitment to such efforts, 
and the potential role of 4-C, given proper authority and resources. Even 
though Weatherup develops a positive interpretation of one 4-C's termination, 
it is still emphasized that 4-C need not be a short-term organization and that 
children still must be served. Considering the recojrenendations made in the 
above studies and reports, the following concensus of opinion becomes apparent: 
(1) the federal government should mandate and develop the appropriate organi- 
zational structure to coordinate and expand children's services (either through 
4-C or an organization which could Include 4-C); (2) this structure should be 
empowered with authority over all interagency efforts and have funding and 
staffing capability as needed; (3) subsequent lines of authority and cwrenunl- 
catlon In the regional, state, and local levels should be developed which 
would include the necessary power regarding dispersion of funds. Information, 
technical assistance, research, evaluation, monitoring, workshops, and 
conferences; (4) the private sector (parents-consurr»rs-ne1ghborhood groups) 
should have Input into this system, especially at the state and local level. 
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D. Evaluation of the Five Pilot 4-C Programs " ^ 

In order to initiate action regarding some of the recommendations listed 

above and make visible its continued commitment to coordinative efforts in 

children's services and to 4-C, the Office of Child Development granted non 

renewable three-year contracts to five pilot 4-C programs in 1971. These 

programs were also to receive funds from their respective HUD Model Cities 

Programs. The communities included: Atliens-Clarke County, Georgia; Edinburg- 

Hidalgo County, Texas; Juneau, Alaska; San Antonio-Bexar County, Texas; and 

Winston-Sal em/ Forsyth County, North Carolina. The funds were deemed seed monies 

to initiate 4-C programs in the five coinmunities with each community t! n 

expected to develop continued funding from other sources. It was hoped that 

accompanying changes in 4-C support and organizational effort might be effected 

during this time to alleviate some of the problems 4-C had been experiencing. 

In an effort to understand what affect these arrangements and developments might 

have on the initiation and operation of 4-C in such different localities, the 

Evaluation of Pilot Programs for Children (EPPC) was also funded. This evaluation 

grant, to be administered by the State of Tennessee, Department of Mental Health, 

Division of Children and Youth Community Services, was funded to study each 4-C 

in relation to its own site specific goals, the core national 4-C goals described 

above, the literature reviewed, and each other. 

The research design developed by the EPPC staff in conjunction with the 
OCD and National 4-C offices in Washington centered around collecting site 
specific as well as core evaluational information. Site specific information 
was primarily aimed at describing the process by which each of the five 
programs attempted to reach its own goals. Core evaluational information was 
primarily aimed at answering six questions derived from a study of National 4-C 
objectives and current available literature. The six questions are: 

A. In what ways has 4-C defined the child care needs in the conwunity 
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as well as the services available? 

B. In what ways has 4-C expanded the nmber and types of services 
available? 

C. In what ways has 4-C Increased citizen participation and support 
for child care services? 

D. In what ways has 4-C pursued obtaining new funds for children's 
services? 

E. In what ways has Interagency cooperation been Increased through 
4-C's efforts? 

F. In what ways has 4-C Increased the quality as well as quantity of 
children's services? 

The following data collection inethods were employed to obtain Information 
relevant to both site specific and core evaluational Issues: On-Slte Research 
Assistant Itonthly Evaluation Reports, EPPC Staff Site Visits and Reports, 
Interviews with Participating Citizens, Interviews on Child Services, Five 
Conimunlty-Wide Agency Surveys, and Monthly Visibility Data tabulation. 

The following report is a final sunsnary of the findings of the EPPC over 
the vhree-year period of OCD funding (August, 1971-May> 1974). Background 
descriptions of each of the five pilot 4-C programs are given followed by a 
sumnary of each 4-C's goals, processes, and accomplishments during the funding 
period. After presenting a more detailed description of the evaluation design, 
each of the six core evaluation questions is then considered in relationship 
to all five pilot 4-C programs. Final Siaranary and Recommendations sections 
conclude the report. 
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III. BACKGROUND OF THE FIVE PILOT 4-C PROGRAMS 

This section sunmarlzes those conditions and activities which lead to 
the receipt of OCD pilot project monies by each of the five comaunltles. Each 
community's section Includes; (1) a demographic description of the target 
city (Including such variables as size, population, economic climate, cultural 
composition), (2) an overview of conditions when 4-C began (with particular 
emphasis on services available), (3) an early history of 4-C In the target 
city prior to receipt of the OCD grant (including such variables as major 
agencies and citizens Involved in originating 4-C; original 4-C structure, 
auspices, resources, and relationships; Initial goals and activities), and 
(4) a presentation of the 4-C model for the target city as operational 1 zed at 
the time OCD grant monies were awarded. 

A. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

Demographic description: Athens, Georgia, the site of the main campus 
of the University of Georgia, is locked l.i the northeastern part of the state 
in Clarke County (approximately 70 miles east of Atlanta). Although some 
textile industry and agri-business is present in this area, the University is 
the principle empl-^yer for the 65.177 Inhabitants of Clarke County. 44,342 of 
whom reside within the Athens city limits. As of the 1970 census, there were 
7,267 children six years old or under In all of Clarke County, 4,132 of whom 
were city residents of Athens. On the basis of these figures, 11.15 per cent 
of the total population and 9.32 per cent of the urban population are children 
six years or under. 

Initial conditions: The development of a 4-C in Clarke County began with 
the formation of a Mother's Club which was organized for the purpose of seeking 
additional funds to provide needed day care services for children. Certain 
representatives of this organization became acquainted with 4-C in 1969 while 
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attending a Head Start sponsored meeting in New Orleans. Once home with the 
news, they eirf>arked upon a vigorous, concerted effort to establish a 4-C in 
the Athens coninunity. 

The initially formed 4-C agency was totally staffed by volunteer personnel. 
Planning toward official recognition, communication was established with the 
Atlanta based Regional Director of 4-C and a Board of Directors consisting of 
17 members was selected. The early 4-C members construed from the 4-C policy 
guidelines that 4-C could not operate as an agency in and of itself. Athens 
Child Development, Inc., was therefore formed and became the formal liaison 
agency through which 4-C administered. 

The Clarke County 4-C's principle contact agency in the city governn?ent 
structure has been the Department of Human Resources, an agency created to 
assume some of the functions of the Model Cities Program (MCP) following MCP's 
planned demise. In 1971, the Department of Human Resources contracted with 
MCP (using Title IV-A funds) to provide day care services in 6 centers for 
600 children and 500 families living in tlie ftodel Neighborhood Area (MNA). Four-C 
became directly involved in these MNA child care centers by entering into an 
agreement with the Department of Human Resources to provide such services. A 
portion of the 600 contracted spaces were provided through the formal 4-C 
agency. Athens Child Development, Inc., which maintained 127 day care slots. 
Approximately 25 badly needed slots in infant care for children from 0 to 18 
months of age were additionally made available through 4-C sponsored private 
home care. 

Early history: The Athens-Clarke County 4-C was officially recognized on 
March 16. 1971, and the Acting Director began setting up the office with the 
aid of a three month grant from Model Cities in the amount of $15,000. By the 
middle of May. a permanent Director was hired and the Acting Director became 
Assistant Administrative Director. During June, 1971, an additional grant in 
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the amount of $57,000 was awarded 4-C by Model Cities. This grant was to be 
used to provide salaries for a Coimiunlty Relations Specialist and a Nurse. The 
Assistant Administrative Director became the Community Relations Specialist and 
a Nurse was hired. 

In July, 1971, the Clarke County 4-C received a $70,700 Research and 
Demonstration Grant from the Office of Child Development (#0CD-MC-05). This 
grant required 4-C to (1) develop Innovative programs which would improve the 
quality of child care In the Athens-Clarke County community and (2) coordinate 
and maximize utilization of existing services in an effort to strengthen 
family and community functioning. It was tha explicit duty of 4-C to avoid 
all possible duplication and/or fragmentation of services in the child care 
system. The long range goal became: "To help Improve family functioning by 
assuring that quality comprehensive child care, child development and supportive 
services are provided to children of families needing those services. In 
order to assure that quality comprehensive child care services are provided, 
Athens 4-C will Identify and mobilize available resources In ways designed to 
maximize the impact of each resource as part of a coordinated delivery system 
(Operating Plan Draft, Athens-Clarke County 4-C, 1972, p. 9)." 

Once the permanent 4-C Director was hired (May, 1971) the primary objectives 
of the Athens-Clarke County 4-C centered around (1) recru'^ .ient and hiring of 
personnel (2) acquisition of office eqi' :ut and supplies and (3) logistics and 
planning for the three year program. Under the conditions of the grant, the 
majority of the recruiting was to take place in the MNA exclusively, with 
exceptions only through the expressed permission of Model Cities. By November 1, 
1971, the Clarke County 4-C was composed of the following staff: Director, 
Secretary/Bookkeeper, Child Development Specialist, Secretary/Receptionist, Community 
Relations Specialist, Registered Nurse, and Liscensed Practical Nurse. The 
initial broad conception of 4-C's goals became more narrowly operational 1 zed 
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when the thrust of staff energies began to focus on securing clarification 
agreements of cooperation and conraitnient and designing and implementing various 
elements of the program. 

Four-C model ; Owing to its emaration from the grass-roots father's Club 
and early financial support from the Department of Human Resources, the Athens- 
Clarke County 4-C evolved into a quasi -independent agency which represented both 
private citizen and city government interests. Although 4-C continued to work 
closely with Athens Child Davelopment, Inc., by February, 1972 a 4-C governing 
body composed of 13 citizens (consumers) and 12 representatives of conmunlty 
child service agencies (providers) had assumed executive responsibilities. When 
Title IV-A guidelines were revised during FY-2, this resulted in a restructuring 
of the 4-C Board. For the remainder of the evaluation period a 4-'C Policy Board 
was the major executive instrument of the Athens-Clarke County 4-C. This Board 
was composed of 24 rttenibers: 7 parents, 8 agency representatives, 8 day care 
center representatives and 1 advisor elected from the 4-C Advisory Board, which 
conducted quarterly meetings in order to bring service needs and reccrnmendations 
for program and policy to the 4-C Policy Board. 

In sum, the initial Athens-Clarke County 4-C effort as developed from a 
grass-roots level was primarily limited to day care and attendant services for 
preschool children. In keeping with the contractual arrangement with Model Cities, 
this 4-C operated as a conwunity child services agency and activities were con- 
fined to 600 children and 500 families in the MNA. Experience and expansion of 
resources through the OCD grant facilitated a broadening of concerns with a 
resulting expansion of target territory. Attempts were made, in keeping with 
the OCD mandate to coordinate services and avoid duplication to expand the 
mission into the private day care center sector. 
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B. Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 

Denaqraphic description; Hidalgo County, located in the Texas Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, encompasses 1,541 square miles and has a population of 
181,535 (1970). Seventy-five percent of that population is Spanish surnamed 
and 25'» are considered resident migrants, making this area decidedly bi -lingual 
and bi-cultural in nature. The region's economy is based primarily on agriculture 
and related industries; however, winter tourism and a free trade zone with 
Mexico also contribute to its economic growth. Employment is largely seasonal, 
wages are low, and poverty is prevalent. Figures prepared by Texas OEO. The 
Lower Rio Grande Valley Development Council, and the University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research (1970) Indicate that 2Q% of Hidalgo County's 
44,542 families earned less than $3,000 during 1959-70 and Z]% of those 
families earned from $3,001-5,000; thus, 59^ of Hidalgo County's families 
earned less than $5,000 during that year. Data from the Texas Health Data 
Institute (feb., 1971, Selected Demographic and Health Characteristics ) show 
the County's population to include 15,107 children aged 0-5 years, 35,082 
children cged C-12 years, and 12,880 children aged 12-18 years. The yearly 
birthrate for Hidalgo County is approximately 3% of the population. 

Initial conditions ; Given the high prevalence of poverty in Hidalgo 
County and the corresponding need for a multitude of services, very strong 
OEO and Model Cities programs developed during the late 19605, By the early 
197(^ a variety of social programs had been established. Services for 
preschool aged children were seen as a priority, and by 1971 nineteen OEO 
(Associated City-County Economic Development Corporation - ACCEDC) and 
Hodel Cities (City Development Agency - CDA) child development centers serving 
approximately 900 poverty children and their families were established. Six 
Mental Health-Mental Retardation (MH-MR) preschool centers, thirteen privately 
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licensed day care centers, fourteen preschool s operated by the County's sixteen 
school districts, and a scattering of unlicensed and church related day care/ 
preschool programs provided the bulk of remaining services to preschool aged 
children. Although both the ACCEDC and CDA programs had contributed greatly, 
their staff estimated that an additional 8,500 farrllles were eligible 
for day care services and felt that much remained to be done in terms of both 
service coordination and extension. When staff members of the ACCEDC and the 
CDA learned about the 4-C concept and the possibility of obtaininij pilot 
project ironies from OCD, they felt that this would provide the opportunity to 
comprehensively further their efforts and better link ilidalgo County to the 
federal structure. 

Early history; In May, 1971 staff members of the ACCEDC and the CDA wrote 

the initial grant proposal for the Edinburg-Hldalgo County 4-C Council. They 

envisioned the development of a strong coordinatlvc and planning body comprised 

of all the child serving agencies in the County. This Council vvould initially 

focus on preschool programs but would eventually be an advocate for all children 

and youth. It was thought that agencies cooperating with 4-C and coimunities 

with a stronj 4-C Council would be given priority in the distribution of federal 

monies. It v/as also expected that the 4-C Council would become a checkpoint 

for the distribution of such funds, particularly as related to the development 

of comprehensive child care services for the disadvantaged. Although the 4-C 

Council was expressly advised not to operate programs, the ultimate objectives 

specified in the original grant were very extensive: 

The goal of the program is the development of locally 
controlled, locally financed, inteqratcd cliild care services 
for economically disadvantaged residents of the county in 
order to achieve the foil owing objectives: 

a) Increase pre-school readiness of children in the 
county to the national standard within five years. 
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b) Increase educational performance of students in the 
county to a level comparable to the rest of the state 
within five years. 

c) Reduce the unemployment rate of the county by ten 
percent (10?) within one year. 

d) Reduce the Incidence of malnutrition among pre-school 
children by 75 percent {75,0 within two years. 

e) Reduce the incidence of untreated health conditions 
anong pre-school children by seventy-five percent (75%) 
within two years. 

The project will develop a workable 4-C plan for 
Hidalgo Countv. The plan will include but not be limited 
to: 

- DevelopniGnt of a conwunity based council in charge 
of planning and facilitating the implementation 

of the program once it is developed. 

- Comprehensive survey of existing child care 
facilities in the coiwiiunity to detei'wine 
specific child development and related 

services needed to meet the needs of the coiounity. 

- Development of mechanism to insure*coordi nation, 
integration, and continuation of services. 

" Development of the proposal for initiating child 
care development teaching program at Pan American 
University and an associated career development 
program for non-professionals currently employed 
by the various child care facilities, (pp. 3*4). 

Letters of support from nineteen major child serving agencies in the County 
accompanied the Initial grant proposal and Interest in developing the 4-C 
Council was widespread. 

Notice of OCD Research and Demonstration pilot project grant award (#0CD-MC-04) 
was received In June. 1971. This grant provided $20,460 from OCD to be supple- 
mented with $5,000 frotn CDA and $11,667 from the Departiront of Public Welfare 
(DPW-Title IV-A) for FY-l (total $37,127). Fy-2 and FY-3 were tentatively 
budgeted for $32,867 and $34,139 respectively, with an expectancy of continued 
funding from all three sources. The 4-C Council was to be funded through the 
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ACCEDC with accompanying technical assistance from both the CDA and DPW during 
FY-1. Once the Council was established, however. It was expected to be a 
separately operated organization. By August, 1971 the complete 4-C staff 
consisting of Director, Public Information Officer, and Secretary was hired 
and organizational operational 1 ration was begun. 

Four>C nodel: By the time OCD funds were received in the summer of 1971, 
the pilot 4-C program in Hidalv^o County was ready to become operation?!. Although 
Initially depending on the ACCEUC (office space, supplies, technical assistance, 
funding administration), the CDA (technical assistance, funding), and DPW 
(technical assistance, funding), the Hidalgo County 4-C was expected to gain its 
independence and operate as a separate non-profit corporation aimed solely at 
planning and coordinating children's services. It was expected that this 
agency would gain authority in the coKiiiunity by virtue of its relationship to 
the federal structure in the distribution of funds for children's services. The 
very broad goals outlined in the original grant were narrowed considerably, and 
the FY-1 focus was to be upon (1) obtaining full recognition as a 4-C Council, 
(2) perfomincj a comprehensive survey of preschool needs and resources in the 
County, and (3) beginning initial coordinative activities as developed by the 
Council basd on survey data. 
C. Juneau 4-C 

Dei'ioqraph ic description; Juneau serves as the capital of Alaska and shares 
in many of its problems, including geographic isolation, adverse climate (annual 
rainfall of 102 inches), housing shortage, high rate of alcoholism, and shiftinj 
population. Three residential areas were combined with Juneau to form a unified 
city/borough: Douglas and West Juneau are located on Douglas Island, connected 
to downtown Juneau by a bridne and the large residential area which has grown 
up In the Mendcnhall Valley. Based on figures from thr. 1970 census, the population 
of Juneau is 13,556, of which 84X is white, n is black, )]% is Indian, ?nd the 
remaining 4% is "other". There are approximately as many females as males in 
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the area; almost of the population is under 21 years of age; and 12% of the 
population is under 6 years of age. When these data are segmented by race, however, 
white children under 6 comprise 122; of the white population, black children under 
6 comprise 18% of the population, and children of other racial groups comprise 
16» of their respective populations. Income figures for the 3729 families in 
Juneau show 2910 white families with hic-dian incomes of $17,069 (menn income of 
$19,067) s 117 bUck families with median inconxs of $10,583 (jncan income of 
$10,514), and the remaujing families with median incorr.ss of $10,627 (ivisan income 
of $10,^05). These discrepancifts are further refU.ctcd in differential unen-ploy- 
mant ratf:s; white-B.A'Z; black-4.4:^; other non-v.hite-27.52; Spanish-spe&king-12.4%; 
fetrale-S.Or.. 

The government provides the economic base for the city, with approximately 
m of the labor force employed by Federal or State agencies. The lack of a 
diversified economy operating on a year-round basis, combined with the high cost 
of living, produces severe prob1e:ns for Juneau. A further problem is posed by the 
insecurity of Juneau's position as the seat of government. Twice in the recent past, 
efforts have been made to move the capital to Anchorage, where half the population 
of the state resides. Once again, in November, 1974, a referendum for a capital 
move will be brought before the people. 

Initial conditions; A marked characteristic of Juneau (and all of Alaska) is 
that of fragmented health and social services. A large variety of federal, state, 
local, and voluntary services and agencies provide care to various specific groups 
of people. The result is an uncoordinated maze of services where conniunication is 
poor, overlap frequent, gaps go unidentified, and clients become bewildered and lost 
in the "non-system". The intention of each agency -.o specialize in one or two areas 
and only touch the surface of many other problems contributes to this general lack 
of service. In addition, there is an unfortunate combination of other constraints: 
lack of funds for qualified staffing and rigid rules and qualifications which prevent 
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broad-based coverage of service needs. Often, organizations serve only a small 
segment of the population, limited to specific religious or ethnic groups. 
Juneau considers itself fortunate to have the only psychiatrist in all of 
Southeastern Alaska. 

The situation of children's services in Juneau in 1969, as found by the Day 
Care CoRimlttee of the Health and Social Services Task Force of the Model Cities 
Program, parallelled that of the entire Juneau service delivery system. Unfortunately, 
there v;ere very few se- ices for children and all day care was provided by 4 small 
agencies (3 private day care centers and 1 preschool center). An urgent need 
v/as found fur day care in neighborhood locations and for parent education on 
child care. When tl:is conMnittee learned of 4-C, it appeared to be a viable jT:eans 
to iniprovl the child care situation in Juneau. 

E arly his tory; Beginning in 1969, a group of representatives from Juneau's 
social service agencies met monthly to discuss their mutual problems. Shortly 
after Medal Cities was funded in 1969, this group agreed to become the Health 
and Social Services Task Force of the Model Cities Program. At the same time, 
it became apparent to several members of this committee and to many parents that, 
in order for the Work Incentive program to work, day care was needed for the 
children of native women receiving job training. These committee meters and 
parents approached Model Cities and became the Day Care Corranittee of the Health 
and Social Services Task Force. The three existing center operators, the local 
preschool director, several parents, and a few agency representatives composed 
this committee. The conwittee was asked to do a study regarding the need for 
day care in Juneau. This very thorough study indicated that the child care 
situation was more dire than expected. In observing that older children 
remained home to take care of their younger brothers or sisters, an urgent need 
for day care in locations near family homes and neighborhoods was recognized. 
Further, a basic knowledge concerning child ca^c was indicated as absent in many 

homes. 



In January, 1970, one of the Day Care Committee neuters became familiar with 
the 4-C program. Naturally, It seenied to fit the needs and goals of the 
Comnilttee, so they began to search for aid In forming a n-C. In the spring of 
1970, the first action year budget was prepared anr presented to the Model 
Cities Task Force. In June of 1970, the 4-C project s budget was funded for 
$137,000. The Day Care Conmilttee then becaiiK} the Policy Board of 4-C and a full 
recognition application was submitted to Region X for approval. In August of 
1970, the first 4-C Director was hired. With the monies Model Cities had alloti:ed 
4-C, the Bortrd planned to open three day care centers, establish a before-and- 
aft£-r~sch:ol progr^.m, d,?velop stamlnrds for Infant care in Alaska, anJ Gtr.rv an 
Infant center. In November of 1970 one center opened and two more centers 
opened In the spring of 1971. 

The 4-C Policy Bor.rd tJien wrote an application for OCD monies to fund a 
chilJ advocacy center. This grant was remodeled by both ncgional and Fedc-ral 
personnel until the Fuinily Service Center concept evolved. Later in 1971, $64,585 
was received from OCD (^OCD-KC-11 ) to operational ize the Family Service Center 
(FSC). The specific alms of the FSC werp unclear, hov.'ever, it was designated 
to take a fr.iiiily advocacy role 1n Improving and expanding services for families 
and children in Juneau. Support appeared high at this time from the 170-200 4-C 
Council members. 

Four-C modelj By the time OCD monies were received in 1971 to initiate the 
Family Service Center, the Juneau 4-C had been functioning for one year and 
Incorporated both service delivery and coordination components into Its activltlps. 
The 4-C Policy Board (formerly the Pay Care Committee of the Health and Social 
Services Task Force of the {-todel Cities Program) had contracted $137,000 from 
Model Cities to initiate several programs for children. Comprised of representa- 
tives from the 3 existing day care programs, one preschool, parents, and other 
Interested citizens, the 4-C Policy Board operated independently to hire staff 
to fulfill its Model Cities commitment, aid In the opening of 3 centers by 
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spring of 1971, and write the proposal for the Family Service Center. Support 
for 4-C was great at this tin®, with 170-200 members on its Council. The FSC 
was designed to operate as administered by the Juneau 4-C In a capacity which 
focused on human services delivery to families and the coirwunlty, thereby 
providing indirect services specifically to children. 

D. San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C 

Pernograt)hi c Description: San Antonio, Texas located in Bexar County 
has a population of 654,153 and covers 197.9 square aiiles of territory. Over 
50% (341,333) of the population of San Antonio is Spanish-speaking and/or 
Spanish surnam^d. Thus, San Antonio is a bilingual -bicultural area v/ith all 
the associated problons. There are 155,651 faniilies In San Antonio with 
231,024 children under 14 years of age. The median income per fanily in the 
city is $7,734 and maan incoi.ie is $9,027. Sciventeon and one-half percent of 
the fanilies in San Antonio fall below poverty g'^ldelines and 21.32 receive 
soni2 type of public assistance incon;2. The statistical picture for Bexar 
County as a \/iuile is sornewhat better. Dexar County (1,248 square miles) has 
a population of 030,560, including 193,610 families with 291,206 children 
under 14 years of age. Median inccrne per family is S8,045 per year, mean 
Incone is $9,553. Fifteen and nine tenths percent of the families of Bexar 
County fall below poverty guidelines and 19.8% receive public assistance 
inconie. (All figures 1970 Census). 

Initial Conditions : Early in 1968, San Antonio was chosen by Federal 
officials to be one of the fifteen 4-C pilot conwunities. Representatives 
of the Bexar County Welfare Department and EODC (local CAP agency) were invited 
to talk about 4-C with Washington officials at an HEW-sponsored Conference on 
Services to Families and Children, held in Atlanta in June. Also involved 
were representatives from the . State Welfare Department and the State GEO 
office. At that time, the f,linia;e in San Antonio seemed anything but ripe for 
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coordination. A 4-C representative who made an early visit to San Antonio 
found Negro and Mexican- American poor picketing city hall, the court house and 
CAA headquarters in a dispute betv.'cen the CAA and the San Antonio Youth Organiza- 
tion over control of the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). When San 
Antonio was officially designated as the region's pilot contiiunlty, one nicnber 
of the FRC remarked, "If 4-C can v/ork In San Antonio, it can work anywhere." 

Little inforiiiation wes niade available to the evaluation tcm regarding 
services available in 19C8; however, it can bo said that given a city which 
has al\*ay5 contained "barrios" of extreme poverty a clear need for increased 
services W':is seen by all agc-ncies. Additionally, oreat power had been 
developed by many of those agencies serving children; unfortunately, subsequent 
interagency rivalry was greatly h?n.pori;>5 both cooperative and expansion efforts. 

Early lii story; The Sen Anton io-Dcxur County ^-C has survived a very long, 
co:;iplGX devc}lop;;rintal process. As mentioned previously, San Antonio was 
selected by the initu'.tor:; of 4-C as one of the original fifteen 4-C pilot 
coi-:;!;uni tio3 in the nation and several reprcsontati ves of San Antonio's most 
powerful organizations v.'ere involved in its prelii;:jnary activities. These 
agencies included the Department of Public Welfare (DPH), the OEO Coraiunity 
Action PrograiTi-Econornic Opportunity Development Corporation (EOOC), The 
Cor.Viiunity Welfare Council (C'.'.'C), the Alar.:o Area Council of Governr.ents (AACOG), 
The San Antonio Youth Organization (SANYO), and I'odel Cities. The development 
of 4-C niechanisiiis begcin in the su..in-,er of 1960 and the originators of 4-C in 
San Antonio were oarticularly anyious to .ichicwe recognition status because 
they v/crc told thiit the FilCs \/ould not release I'.atching IV-A iionies until 
recofiiii tiofi wns aciiieveJ and thnt the receipt of otht-r funding priorities 
would be based on developing an approved 4-C Council. Since 4-C was just 
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beginning, however, the recognition process was quite complex: Initial 
steering conwiittee recognition was received in May, 1969 and full recognition 
was received In April, 1970. The application for 4-C recognition Indicated 
the Council to be currently comprised of 109 members including 55 agencies and 
38 parents. Although the San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C was the first 4-C to 
become fully recognized in the country, funds were not received as expected. 
During the recognition phase the initial pilot monies ($9,000) were released, 
although a year late. Ana cowiiitnients from other agencies were changf?d and 
of tun not kept. A letter of protest was sent to the Secretary of MB/ and the 
Director of 4-C for CCD in June, 1570 expressing disappointment in both federal 
funding and technical assistance support. A full-tine 4-C Coordinator was 
hired during this time period, however, and job referral, general day care 
inforr.'^tion, and day care staff training services were initiated as a result 
of her efforts. In addition, the need for day cnra se/vices in the various 
low Income housing projects of San Antonio was identified and a grant v,'as 
written to CCD for the initiation of a Dennnstration Project in Cooperative 
Child Care. 

Until the time this evaluation began (suinmer, 1971), it appears that the 
San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C can be characterized by inadequate and unreliable 
funding as well as competing interests and rivalries among agencies involved 
with the project. Records are incomplete, as are accounting procedures, for 
this time period. As of that time, however, this 4-C had funded its administrative 
component (one coordinator and one secretary) by arrangement with several day 
care centers to administer United Way and DPW IV-A monies. They had also 
received the OCD funds which were to be used to administer the Mirasol Deiiwnstration 
Project in Cooperative Child Care (?tOCD-MC-02). (As the San Antonio-Bexar 
County 4-C was selected as one of the original pilot 4-Cs, further detail of 
its history Is found in the DCCDCA Final Report, Community Coordinated Child 
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£S£^ A Federal Partnership in Behalf of Children. 1970. pp. 273-290. The 
interested reader Is referred to that report). 

Four-C modql; The San Antonlo-Bexar County 4-C model as operational i zed 
at the time of OCD grant award for the Mirasol Demonstration Project Included 
Uoth planning and child care administrative components. During 1971 4-C admini- 
stered funds for day care services for 217 children and also worked on a rural 
planning effort in connection with AACOG. The total 1971 United Way/IV-A/4-C 
budget was $79,122. Operating as an Independent, non-profit, United Uny 
agency with Its own Board of Directors and Council r.oibership. this 4-C enployed 
one full-tlma Coordinator and one Secretary to carry out the adminlstriitive 
?spects of its function. 

E. Winston-Sal eni/Forsyth County 4-c 

peniofircphic Pescription : Winston-Salem is the third largest city in 
North Carolina. The Winston-Sal eni/Forsyth County area lies In the middle section 
of the state, In the upper half of the industrial piedmont. As of the 1970 Census 
the population was 214,348 for the entire county with 132,913 of that number 
dwelling v/ithin the city limits. The total preschool population for Forsyth 
County is 21,458 and more than half of these children, 13,015, reside within the 
boundaries of Winston-Salem. 

Winston-Salem is the home of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. The 
tobacco Industry and the textile industry (e.g., P. H. Hanes knitting mills) are 
the major factors in the economy of the area. In addition to the direct benefits 
the primary industry provides for the target area, other gains are also apparent 
in the form of foundations which have been endowed by the Reynolds family for the 
purpose of funding programs of social worth. Though the scope of the grants 
usually exceed the bounds of the target city and county, and even the state, 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County has been the benefactor of many of these grants. 
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Initial conditions ; The 4-C Idea for this target area was Initiated by 
the Academic-Urban Affairs Consortium working in conjunction with the staff of 
the Child Development Program (COP) and Model Cities, After it was resolved to 
develop a 4-C, the actual work and planning became the responsibility of the 
Child Development Program and Model Cities. 

The Child Development Program is a non-profit, private organization funded 
by the Citizens Coalition, an organization which serves as executor for the 
funds of privdte foundations. At the time just prior to 4-C's initiation the 
Child Dc'velop:;:'int Program was tlie primary organization involved with day care 
in Forsyth County. CDP's function included securing funds for day care, 
operating training programs and serving as consultant to agencies or persons 
interested "'n child care. In the capacity of the primary day care organization, 
the Child Development Program became very much involved with coordination and 
public relations for day care. Because these activities drained the agency of 
its pri r:a ry function, the Director of the Child Development Program was very 
much interested in creating a 4-C agency which would assume the coordination and 
public relations duties and allow CDP the concentration of its resources In 
developing programs, training staff, and providing consultant services. The 
CDP Director solicited the aid of Model Cities and, after securing the suppo;*t 
for the concept from several ether public and private child care agencies, 
wrote and submitted the Forsyth County 4-C proposal which was funded for July, 
ig/l (OCD-HC-IA). 

Early history; During the period that the 4-C grant was funded, the Model 
Cities program in Winston-Salem/Forsyth County unden-zent several changes, ftodel 
Cities became a Planned Variation and changes In city government were precipitated 
by this action which included the appointment of a new Assistant City Manager. 
Given that 4-C v/as designed to operate as a branch of city government, a strategy 
aimed at rendering 4-C independent of any existing agencies, city government was 
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vested with the responsibility for the appointment of a 4~C Coordinator. 
Specifically, the responsibility for the appointment of a 4-C Coordinator was 
that of the Assistdnt City Manager, therefore, the 4-C appointn.ent was delayed 
until the new Assistant City Manager had been hired and oriented. The 4-C 
Coordinator was not hired until December of 1971, and it was not until January, 
1972, that the Project Assistant was hired. 

Demonstration of early coiuiiunity support \/as found in the formation of the 
4-C Board. In probing the possibilities for an executive body, attention was 
directed t-j the ."inrthwest Child Dsvelcpioiiit Progran (NCOP), an cwterprise of 
the AppaUvhiciM r.O';jiop.al Co.uiiission which eriC0i:;"iassed iive courtlos Including 
Forsyth. Tiie Bof;rd for the Northwest Child Dsvuldpin^nt Proorrii,), the Forsyth 
County Child Care Ccr.riiittee (FCCC), had a nowbership cor.;position whici; confon;;cd 
to 4-C ruiclalines. A cocpi?rGt1ve effon: hcadod by the 4~C Coordinator ?nd the 
FCCC Chairman yi elded the Si»cure! '^nt of tl-.e FCCC as an Advisory Coard for 4-C 
and uCDP as v/orll, thus avoiding unnecessary duplication of boards. 

Once the essential structure of the liins ton-Gal cm/Forsyth County 4-C had 
conoealed, appiiCtition for inititl 4-C recocjnit'Ion was submitted. The Federal 
Regional Co.r.'nlttec granted initial 4-C recognition in April, 1972. Full 
recognition v/as to be sought pending the merger of the current 4-C Board, the 
Forsyth County Child Care Comnittee and the Child Development Program Board. 

Four-C model: Because the 4-^^ program in Forsyth County did not get under- 
way until five months after the grant had actually been av/arded, the 4-C Coordinator 
requested of OCD that the grant period be extended to December, 1972. This 
request was agreed to by OCL; thus, FY-1 for this project wis from December, 
1971, to December, 1972. As 4-C began operations at the end of 1971, it was 
viewed as an independent branch of city government established for purposes of 
coordination and public relations endeavors. It had been conceived by CDP to 
serve as the primary child care infornation clearinghouse and coordinative body 



in the target area and enjoyed a large base of support ranging from Planned 
Variations {Model Cities) to private day care centers. 
F. Comparative; Suiumary of the 5 Pilot 4-C f4odels 

As operatlonallzed at the tine of QCD grant award, several similarities 
and differences were evident twmujt the five pilot 4-C programs. The Clarke 
County, Jun:aii, and Bexar County 4-C programs had been in operation for at 
least OHQ year prio'* to the receipt of OCD nionles, and in Juneau and Bexar 
County these fun^s were used to initiate nev/ subconiponents (ths Family 
Service Centc?r and the M.irarol De!.'.<jnstrGtion in Cooperative Child Care, rcsp.?C"- 
tivcly). The ll1dali;o and Forsyth County 4-C prcgn.ns were initiated with the 
receipt of OCD funds. The' Clarke County and BeX'?.r County 4-Cs vere already 
recogfiizou at the tiiiic of grant award whereas the other programs were to v.'ork 
toward obtaining recognition during the study period. The Clarke County 4-C 
v/as the only progrpm tjndar study to have tjmiinatcd froin a strictly grass-roots 
level. AlUioucji; each program had the cooperation of its respective Model Cities 
agency, the f;t?>:ar County 4-C was the only program under study to have specific 
additicnl United Uay monifs, and the For:yth County 4-C was the only program 
under i>tudy not operftting v/ith supplemental Title IV-A funds. Both service 
delivery and coordination objectives were operative in the Clarke County, 
Juneau, and Bexar County 4-C programs. Although the Hidalgo County and 
Forsyth County 4-Cs primarily focused on the coordination of services, only 
tlie Forsyth County program did so under the authority of city government. 

In sum, the Athens-Clarke County 4-C was the only 4-C under study to 
have its origins at the grass-roots level. Already recognized and operative for 
one year at the time of OCD grant av/ard, this 4-C served as a coiiimunity child 
services agency in connection with its respective Model Cities program and used 
Title IV-A funds to undertake both service delivery and coordination tasks. 
The Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C was initiated with the receipt of the OCD grant 
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and was designed to be a non-profit, independent corporation aimed exclusively 
toward the planning and coordination of children's services. A predominant 
emphasis was obtaining 4-C recognition ar.d eventual authority by virtue of its 
connection with the distribution of federal monies for children's progroms. 
The OCD grant £v.'ard2d to the Juneau 4-C provided for the initiation of a Family 
Service Center aiin3d to develop a variety of human services for the families 
of Juncnu, thus indirectly serving children. The Juneau 4-C itself operated 
in connection v/ith node) Cities using Title IV-A irsnies to provide direct end 
coordinative services to the children of Juneau, The Sctn A!itonio-Do?;or Cci'iity 
4-C wr.$ also opeiativc at the tine of OCD grant ai.'ard and thos'.' r.onies v.cre 
used to initiate a 4-C subcu:-iponent, the Kirusol DnMcnstrution in Cooper;itive 
Child Car.-2. This 4-C was the only one undc-r study to opei'ote as a United l-'ay 
qgcncy and it i'lso hid both service delivery and coordination objectives. 
Coordiuation/pitblic relations work in VQOr^ri^ to child rare v/as the singular 
mandate for the Winston-Shlc.VForsyth County 4-C \'hich wos initiated by the OCD 
grant. This 4-C was the only one under study to operate vis-a-vis specific 
local fioverni.-ental sanction and auspices. Additicnallyj^ this 4-C did not 
receive supplemental Title IV-A monies. ^ 
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IV. GOALS» PROCESSES, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE FIVE PHOT 4-C PROGRAf^S: 
AUGUST, 1971-MAY. 1974 

This section presents each of the five pilot 4-C programs in terins of 
its own goals, processes, and accosuplishtnGnts over the three-year evaluational 
period. Firit, each 4-C model and its operational status at the time of the 
grant av/ard is reviewed. Next, a treatment of the goals developed by each 4-C 
and the processes by which eacli 4-C attempted to rench these goals is undertaken. 
Although there Is considorablu variation bet'.;cen cities, the following categories 
are cotvjistently considt-red: staffing/orgrulzfrtional structure, funding, 
activitic:, and status at term nation of OCD funding. 
A. Athcns-CUu'ke Couiity 4-C 

Fcur-C t ioc^f'l I'c viewed: At the tiips of OCD grant award (July, 1971) the 
Athens-Clarke County 4~C had already • v.hiovckl national recognition through the 
efforts oMts founding all -volunteer organization. In addition, this agency 
had alrer/Jy contracted v/ith the Atfsons Model Cities to provide child care 
services to 600 t^rgei; children and SOO families in the WAK. Under tfie terms 
of the OCD grant, the mission of the Alhens-Clarhe County 4-C was expanded to 
include both the provision of direct services and the coordination of all 
con?nunity services to children. More specifically, three n^ain objectives had 
been set forth: (1) To maximize opportunities for comprehensive quality child 
care, child developnient and supportive family services by providing administrative, 
staff, and program coordination to all Clarke County families, giving particular 
attention to the flodel Neighborhood Area (UNA) and other disadvantaged localities; 
(2) to Insure maximum participation and ccnimitment by community agencies and 
resources to quality child care expansion efforts to insure effective and 
efficient use of such services; and (3) to enhance general enviromiental conditions 
by providing support for families by means of communication measures calculated 
to elicit quality child concerns as a matter of civic pride. Thus, the Athens- 



Clarke County 4-C. like those in Juneau and Bexar County, had accepted the 
double responsibility of service delivery and coordination. This model is 
differentiated from the others, however, in terms of its origins as a grass-roots 
endeavor and subsequent high comTiunity/consumer support. 

Stjiffinq£^^^ Structur e; Em^natino froi. a grass-roots inovcniont 

which began in 1969. i!.e Athcns-Clarke County 4-C had achieved full recognition 
and. despite dlfficultu-s. was fully staffed by the completion of the first 
quarter of FV-1 CCD funding. In N'ovcnDer. 1971, the n-C staff consisted of 
tlie foUowiruj pcn-sonnel: Director. Secretary/Dookkoeper, Child Ocvelopr';-jnt 
SpEcialiit. Sncrctary/Rntopti,mist. CoM.univy Holatior.s Spcicialist, Registered 
Nurse, and Liscensed Prc^ctlcc.] Nurse. Prccuroi,-nt of a part-tii- Dentist proved 
difficult; thi? position was not filled until rY-2, Hay. 1972. Additional 
pcsiticps for a Tivnsportatlon SpaciaUst. Socl^?! Services Specialist, and an 
On-Site Hesetrch Assistant were created and fiV/cd in May, June, and December 
of FY-2, respectively. 

The major emphasis of the first quarter of FY-1 was on procuroivjnt of stai 
The regaining throe quarters were devoted to internal and external structuring 
as a means of orguniiiing a firm base from which 4-C could launch its mission. 
Steps were taken to secure clarifications of corr.T.itment and agreements of 
cooperation from community agencies and resources. Internally, program design 
and contingencies for implementation were under development. Objectives were 
set which became guidelines for the programs to follow. 

The thrust for H-Z placed the emphasis on 4-C's coordlnative abilities in 
place of direct service provisions. The staff was divided into components, 
each charged with a specific objective which included services judged to be 
necessary in a comprehensive child care program. Each of the six components 
with brief functional descriptions follows: 
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1. Administrativ?: Coordinate com^jonent activities in order to assure 
the successful operation of Athens-Clarke County 4-C. 

2. Training and Technical Assistance: Coordinote with appropriate 
comnunity agencies to provide training and technical assistance. 

3. HeaUh; Plr.n aiid ccordinato with uVinlable rcsc.irrcs to in;-rovc health 
and pc'itivo qrcwth of individual ciji^dren within thpir f.-milioi. 

4. Trarisporti.tlon: Ccc. dinatc v/ith Appropriate rescurces end anoncies 
to provide tr.-.rfsportction. 

5. Soci:! Services: CG:>.-di!K^tC' with c'Ppnjpri^t? rC'i.nurccG to aii-urc that 
social ctjrvir::. are djl ivf-.; L'd vvherover ii-".J is inJiceted. 

6. P.-rf.:t:: ond CcMumity Invol vc' ..jn:.: Cui^r'^i; -to \yith c:;ntc-r« Tind 
apprap:lQiG tfcncic:. to ptoviJf; parent. a;id co;:nfUtn* ty pcfrticip-.tiont 
work in li.-:ifnn with paroMl aud co;^;li^lty iivc^r^r. i:r.» the Iru-inii-.g :-nd 
Techr.ic::! Af.s istw.riC(: coir.pnnaii:, urrJ other Cwiv.ir.u'ii ty r-iFOisrcus to provide 
tiisse f.crvic^-£ to pCiront/co; .mini i-y consum "s. 

The inotivaiiiiQ rat^cnrlo b':'-.ir;d th<? co;-:pcncnt ip?del as dtvelcp-d was that a 
tjrer.-uer efficiency ecu id be 9^1 nod in an cpenitional r.iodsl that af-rordcd a 
tean approach to the projected goals of the agrnicy. Under the terms of this 
model, co'Ch stcff rr.er/ber would be fan-Miar witfi every aspect of the agency's 
nission and ov^ry team would benefit from tiin expertise of such multi -disciplinary 
conposition. Unfortunately, changes in Title IV-A guidelines early in the 
third quarter of FV-2 caused the operations of 4-C to be chj»nneled away from 
its projected goals and programs and into a series of activities calculated 
to salvoge the status quo of currently funded endeavors. 

The ensuing reductions in funding suffered by many county social service 
acjonciec as a result of Title IV-A repulaticn chances declared in the Fall of 
1972 effected a modification in thi' Athens-Cldrlce County 4-C staffing. A 
loss of funding from Model Cities pUced the following positions in jeopardy: 
Transportation Coordinator, Social Services Coordinator, Health Coordinator, 
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Parent and Community Involvement Coordinator, and 20 per cent time Dentist. 
The solution to this difficult problem came in the form of an agreement made 
oy the OCD salaried st?ff to waive their cost of living salary increase in 
order that the Social Services Coordinator and the Parent and Community 
Involvement Coordinator might continue on a salaried part-time basis. The 
Transportation Coordinator was terminated and the van was reclaimed by 
Human Resources. One Nurse was lost and the Dentist's services were also 
discontinued until a Revenue Sharing grant was received which also made 
provision for the Social Services Coordinator to nitum to full-time status. 
The Parent and Community Involvement Coordinator became full-time again upon 
the resignation of the Administrative Assistant. 

A separate entity within the 4-C staffing structure is that of On-Site 
Research Assistant. The first person in a succession of three to fill this 
25 per cent time position was hired in December, 1972, under OCD funding 
provisions. In June, 1973, the position was vacated and refilled; however, 

the unsatisfactory performance of that occupant caused yet another change in 
staffing in December, 1973. By March, 1974. the position again had L-come 
vacant; th« final duties of the On-Site Research Assistant were assumed by the 
4-C Director. 

Final staffing for R-3 included: Director, Training and Technical 
Assistance Coordinator, Health Coordinator, Social Services Coordinator, Parent 
and Community Involvement Coordinator, Secretary-Receptionist and 20 per cent 
time Dentist. The operational structure of the organization for the final year 
gravitated to (1) maintenance of existing prog ams, (2) exploration of new 
funding possibilities, and (3) evaluation of the imnact and effectiveness of 
the Athens-Clarke County 4-C program during the OCD grant period. 
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Funding: FY-1 was financed for $128,047 obtained from two scurces. 
The Athens-Clarke County 4-C was granted $57 ,000 by Model Cities to operate 
programs In the MNA and $71,047 In Research and I^onstration monies was 
provided by OCD ($70,700 original grant, plus $347 in supplemental monies for 
the EPPC On-site Research Assistant). Title IV-A guideline revisions in FY-2 
caused a curtailment of the $41,200 grant from Model Cities, which left 4-C 
to operate on the $71,250 in new OCD monies for the remainder of the year. An 
additional $10,000 in Revenue Sharing funds was secured to supplement the 
$51,368 in new funds received from OCD for FY-3. Although several sources of 
potential continuation funds were contacted during FY-3, at termination of OCD 
funding the Clarke County 4-C had received only a $15,000 grant from the County 
Commissioners in order to continue operations on a limited basis and search 
for continuation funds. If this search for funds proved unsuccessful, it was 
anticipated that the Athens-Clarke County 4-C would revert to an all volunt er 
status. 

Activities : In keeping with the format of this report, the information 
to be presented in this section is organized in such a manner as to portray as 
accurate a picture as possible regarding the objectives and activities of the 
Athens-Clarke County 4-C during the three years it received OCD funding. This 
^'s done without specific consideration of the core evaluational aspects which 
will be presented in Section V. The format to be followed in this section 
includes (1) a chronological presentation of the three years' objectives and 
(2) a detailed, albeit incomplete, presentation of the activities of each 
component of the 4-0 operational structure. With regard to the latter portion 
of this section devoted to activities, it is not within the scope of this 
document to catalog each and every activity of any given site. However, for 
an excellent accounting of this 4-C's activities-which are legion-the reader 
is referred to the "Athens-Clarke County Community Coordinated Child Care, Inc., 
{4-C) Final Report." 
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For FY-1 the grant for the Athens-Clarke County 4-C listed three primary 
als. Included In this listing were the means to achieve each goal for the 
rst year. These were: 

(1) To Insure comprehensive quality child care, child 
development, and supportive family services to the 
maximum number of families in Clarke County, particu- 
larly those in the MNA and other disadvantaged areas, 
through the provision of administrative, staff, and 
program coordination. 

(a) Coordinate staff developinent in all participating 
day care agencies through a common training 
program. 

(b) Coordinate health services for 600 children in 
participating day care agencies. 

(c) Serve as a clearing house for the city, parti- 
cipating agencies, and prospective day care 
centers. 

(d) Establish a media center and book lease to all 
participating agencies. 

(2) To mobilize the resources of the community so as to 
assure maximum agency commitment to provide expanded 
quality child care and to insure efficient and 
effective use of such resources. 

a) Identification of day care needs 

b) Identification of all health, welfare, social 
service, and private enterprise operations 

\ concerned with family life improvement. 

(c) T5 educate the community at large with special 
concentration on industries and service groups 
to the need for quality child care. 

(d) Cooperate with the State 4-C program which will 
be established in the near future. 

(3) To enhance community coirenuni cation and pride in 
quality care for children and support for families 
so that Athens-Clarke is a more desirable place 
to live. 

(a) To provide information to participating parents, 
agencies and other organizations in the community 
who are planning new day care programs by 
encouraging visitation and observation in 
available centers, (pp. 7-10). 
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Unlike many other 4-Cs the goals and specific objectives of this 4-C had 
not changed in the lapse between the writing and the funding of the grant. 
The goals of the Athens 4-C were very much in line with national 4-C guidelines 
and took the following form as operational objectives in Athens-Clarke County; 

(1) Insure comprehensive and coordinated quality child care to the 
maximum number of families *n Clarke County. 

(2) Provide technical assistarce for day care centers. 

(3) Provide supportive medical, nutritional and social services. 

(4) Coordinate activities of all training agencies in the Athens-Clarke 
County area. 

(5) Mobilize community resources to expand child care. 

(6) Provide a voice for parents in child care. 

Four-C in Athens made accomplishments toward all of these goals, initiating 
a number of projects. The staff of 4-C sponsored a visit to a turkey farm and 
a nature walk in the botanical gardens at the University of Georgia for 
children enrolled in day care centers. The 4-C Child Development Specialist 
(1) provided films, puppet shows and other forms of enrichment to children in 
day care centers, (2) assembled the media center, a large array of toys, 
games, books, and equipment that directors of day care centers may borrow for 
use in their centers. (3) conducted several workshops that ran the gamut of 
topics from art to physical education and children's games, and (4) was 
available to day care centers for any technical advice or assistance required. 

The two 4-C Nurses delivered direct services. They helped, with a doctor 
employed part-tiiro by 4-C, to administer physical examinations to the 600 
children in the MNA whom 4-C had contracted to serve. These children were 
also tested for vision and hearing, administered the Piaget test, and a 
program of immunizations was nearly completed. The nurses provided follow-up 
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work on the examined d)11dren and *fere available for consultation in the 
centers on a regular basis. Four-C did not locate a dentist to aAninister 
dental check-ups until May, 1972, which considerably delayed this aspect of 
service for the 6{K) mf< children. 

The Clarke County 4-C coordinated volunteer services by setting up a 
schedule for utilizing volunteers and for making arrangements with centers 
needing the services of volunteers. Four-C also Initiated a program for 
joint purchasing which included: (1) arranging for purchasing from wholesale 
food suppliers and toy manufacturers, (2) providing lists of food and prices 
available to centers, and (3) ordering and maintaining records for the centers. 
Four-C established a referral system which provided a listing of children 
and personnel that could be referred within existing day care programs, 
consultants for special needs, and a screening committee to screen applications 
for children needing child care services. 

Four-C worked with coordination In a number of other productive ways. For 
example, the Athens police department helped provide transportation for the 
visit to the turkey farm. Church Women United and Jaycettes helped 4-C 
sponsor Vislt-A-Chlld-Care-Center Day, which was designed to draw attention 
to child care needs. The University of Georgia and their personnel aided 
materially in all of the examinations of children and in workshops and volunteer 
services. In planning for workshops, all agencies concerned with the training 
of day care personnel were consulted. All of the privately-operated day care 
centers were apprised of the services that 4-C offered and were invited to 
participate. Most of these centers received personal visits from 4-C staff 
numbers. 

The 4-C Community Relations Specialist worked with 1970 census facts to 
determine the areas of greatest concentration of children and the needs of these 
areas. Also, a listing of health, welfare, social service, and private enter- 
prise operations concerned with family life Improvement as well as a description 
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of their services, their support and fees, and availability was compiled. The 
Conmunlty Relations Specialist worked to establish new day care centers, 
particularly concentrating on churches and Industry, Prospects for industry- 
supported day care appeared favorable, but Individual Industries were reluctant 
to support a day care center. More success was apparent with churches. Two 
churches made plans to open day care centers. 

The Clarke County 4-C provided technical assistance In many ways, many 
of which have already been mentioned. For example, the 4-C Comnninlty Relations 
Specialist assisted in planning for the new day care centers. The 4-C Child 
Development Specialist and the Nurses were available for assistance to the 
centers. The 4-C Bookkeeper temporarily transferred to the Athens Child 
Development program until a secretary-bookkeeper could be secured for that 
project. 

• To iummarize FY-1 activities and objectives, the Athens-Clarke County 
4-t made great progress in achieving national 4-C goals, and this was due in 
no small part to the correspondence between Athens-Clarke County 4-C goals and 
4-C national goals. Athens set these goals: to insure comprehensive and 
coordinated quality child care to the maximum number of families in Clarke 
County, to mobilize community resources to expand child care, to provide a 
voice for parents in child care, to provide technical assistance for day care 
centers, to provide supportive medical, nutritional, and social services, and 
to coordinate activities of all training agencies in the Athens-Clarke County 
area. As evidenced in the above accomplishments for FY-1, progress was realized 
in the direction of every goal set. 

In planning for FY-2, an Operating Plan Draft was developed in order to 
facilitate the provision of comprehensive child care services which the Athens- 
Clarke County 4-C, defined as "encompassing medical, dental, psychological, 
nutritional, educational, social services, parent and community Involvement, 
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volunteers, and career development components (p. 9)." In order to assure 
that each aspect of the design would receive adequate attention, the following 
six components were organized within the staff structure: Administrative, 
Health, Training and Technical Assistance, Parent and Community Involvement, 
Social Services, and Transportation. The objectives for FY-2 were set 
accordingly under the specification of the Operating Plan Draft: 

1. Coordinate component activities in order to assure 
successful operation of the Athens-Clarke County 
Correnunity Coordinated Child Care, Inc. (4-C) system. 

2. Coordinate with appropriate community agencies to 
provide training and technical assistance. 

3. Coordinate with Centers and appropriate agencies to 
provide Parent and Community Involvement Training 
and Technical Assistance. 

4. Plan and coordinate with available resources to 
improve health and positive growth of Individual 
children within their families. 

5. Coordinate with appropriate agencies to assure 
that Social Services are delivered whenever need 
is indicated. 

6. Coordinate with appropriate aocncles to provide 
transportation, (pp. 9-10). 

To judge the success of the operational plan, a status report covering 
the milestones and accomplishments made over the months of FY-2 was prepared. 
Eighty milestones were developed which were used to evaluate progress and 
Included, e.g., work with the Policy Board and staff to develop an Operational 
Plan, develop and maintain a filing system, develop and present a coordinated 
"4-C Package" to business and industry, coordinate health resources with 
identified needs. 

A brief description of each component's activities is presented below, 
with the administrative component excepted. The success of the administrative 
unit must be declared on a prima facie basis, given the below listed 
accomplishments of the other five components. 

The 4-C Training and Technical Assistance component presented the following 
workshops and training sessions for the staff of various 4-C associated day 
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care centers: 
Septeniber» 1972: 

October, 1972: 
Noveti&er, 1972: 



December, 1972: 

January, 1973 : 

Febru'^ry, 1973: 

March, 1973: 
April, 1973: 

May, 1973: 
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Assessments at Centers; Coordination of Child Guidance and 
Parent Involvement Class with Centers; Georgia Preschool 
Association Workshop; Using cameras; 

Orientation Day for Substitutes; October Musical Activities; 
Child Guidance in the Classroom; 

Use of DUSO Kit; Indian and Thanksgiving Songs; Open House 
at 4-C; Philosophy of State Early Childhood Programs; NAEYC 
Conference in Atlanta; "Quality Child Care"; Literature Class; 
Vision Screening Workshop; 

Christmas Float; Movement Exploration; Sharing Christmas Ideas; 
Holiday Musical Activities; Music Workshop; 

Transportation Musical Activities; Music and Drama Class; 
Book Fair; Cooking Workshop; 

Volunteer Training; Science; Musical Instruments; Musical 
Games; 

Speech Defects; "Bag of Tricks"; Music in Classroom; 

First Grade Round-Up; Puppet Show; Hearing Screening; Basic 
First Aid; 

Teachers of 5 & 6 Year Olds; Circus Songs and Rhythms; 
Musical Instruments; Child Care Programs; Listening to 
Parents; Parent Involvement; 



June, 1973: Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscitation; Visiting Halllnan Camp. 

The Clarke County 4-C Early Childhood Resource Center was also maintained by 
this component. The materials in this center were utilized regularly by 
approximately 22 to 30 day care programs and approximately 350 persons; an 
estimated 300 to 500 iteire circulated weekly. 

The 4-C Parent and Community Involvement Component participated In several 
of the above listed workshops and training sessions. Other accomplishments of 
this component, which serviced an estimated 65 to 85 people per month. Include: 

1. Work with staff on the 4-C Operational Plan 

2. Work with 4-': Training and Technical Assistance Team to assess day 
care centers for their Training and Technical Assistance needs. 

3. Contact parents and center directors for Open House at 4-C. 
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4. Set up a 4-C Screening Committee Involving parents from all of the 
centers served. 

5. Coordination with Social Strvice Coordinator to involve twelve day 
care centers to participate in sponsoring and entering a child care 
float in the Christmas parade; won third place. 

6. Coordination with five agencies to provide transporatlon services 
for six children attending Parkview Kindergarten. 

7. Coordination with day care centers to develop a newsletter creating 
better communication anwng parents, center, and community as assisted 
by Social Service Coordinator; 500 copies printed monthly. 

8. Coordination with Social Service Coordinator to recruit 10 family day 
care homes for over- income families. 

9. Assist Social Service Coordinator in scheduling interviews collecting 
data necessary for placen^nt of children due to changes in guidelines. 

10. Coordination with agencies, organization, civic groups, etc. to 
develop a clothes closet - recruited volunteers for contribution of 
clothes and service. (Contributions of clothes valued more than 
$1,500, 147 new pairs of shoes from one store plus a number of 
individual contributions.) The clothes closet provided services 
daily to child care centers and the total conmunity. 

11. Coordination with Boy Scout Troop #07 to clean 147 pairs of shoes. 

12. Provide services for the 1st tornado victims - clothes, cooking 
utensils and $25.00 in cash (check). Also to a family v^o was 
burned put. 

13. Conduct Open House occasionally, especially when there v/as an 
overflow of clothes. One Open House was held April 28, 1973 and 
more than 100 men, women in6 children were served. 

14. Serve on Revenue Sharing Committee. 

15. Assist Social Service Coordinator with involving parents to 
participate in the National Working Mothers March on April 10. 

16. Hand deliver approximately 200 notices to day care centers urging 
parents to go to the polls on May 31 and vote for public transportation. 

17. Assist Broadacres parents with selling tickets for a "womanless 
wedding" - a project to raise funds to purchase air conditioners for 
their center. 
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18. Initiate a campaign enlisting center directors and parents to write 
letters expressing their sentiments regarding the HEW Guidelines. 
Called a press conference to get feedback from parents on the 
effect of HEW Guidelines on working mothers. Coordinated with 
directors and parents to get trip to Washington organized. (A 
group of 10 parents and concerned citizens traveled to Washington 
on March 15, 1973, to personally express their opinions regarding 
the HEW Guidelines to members of Congress). 

The 4-C Health Component administered T.B. skin tests to 384 children and 
26 adults in a coordinated effort with the North East Health District and Clarke 
County Health Department. From October, 1972, through April, 1973, 330 children 
were given physicals, through coordination with the Model Neighborhood Health 
Center and the Clarke County Health Department. Over 68 children required 
follow-up and 7 children required referrals for specialized services. Medical 
and Intake work on these children was done by the 4-C nurses. One hundred 
fifteen children were tested for hearing difficulties in April, 1973. This 
was coordinated by 4-C with the University Speech and Hearing Clinic. Fourteen 
children required further evaluation. Visual screening was done on 112 children, 
following two workshops to teach 34 teachers how to screen children. Twenty- 
three children needed rescreening, and 2 children were found to have visual 
problems. From September, 1972, to May, 1973, 184 children were screened for 
dental problems. Of these, 81 required and completed all necessary follow-up 
dental care. Immunizations were coordinated through the Clarke County Health 
Departm^^nt and the North East Health District. In 1972-1973, 55 children were 
given DPT shots; 81, diptheria-tetanus shots; 157, polio shots; 46, measles 
vaccinations; 38, rubella shots; and 25 children were given measles -rubella 
shots. Workshops In first aid and cardio-pulmonary resuscitation were also 
given by the 4-C nurses in conjunction with Training and Technical Assistance. 
Movies and workshops concerning vaccinations and health were also presented to 
day center children. 

The 4-C Social Service Component worked closely with the Parent and Community 
Involvement Component In order to avoid duplication of effort. In addition to 
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the Parent/Comumity Involvement Component actlvfttes. the Social Service 
Coordinator spent the early part of FY-7Z-73 working as a team n««6er with the 
other 4-C coordinators to develop the 4-C Operational Plan. After the Operational 
Plan was developed, iramediate attention was given to IV-A established priorities 
Which had also been identified in the plan. These were: to organize center 
Policy Boards and Policy Advisory Comlttees; and to develop a referral and 
placement system for families in need of child care. Realizing that both 
these activities required extensive parent and conminlty Involvement, the two 
coordinators formed a team in order to deal with the task more effectively. 

The first activity undertaken by this team was the re-organization of the 
4-C Screening Conmlttee In order to make it more inclusive of parent representatives, 
Next, a system for screening, referral, and placement „as developed along with 
a comprehensive filing system which categorized applications by age groups, income 
levels, and proximity to child care center. In order to familiarize the 
co^lttee with the new system for placement prior to Initiating screenings, several 
meetings were held. Approximately 75 to 100 children were placed by this 
coimilttee before its activities were curtailed. 

As a means of Initiating conmunlcations between center staff and parents 
and developing the beginnings of a trusting relationship, a luncheon and "Soul 
Food Supper" for parents and teachers was planned by the Social Services and 
Parent/Community Involvement Coordinators with the participation of parent 
•epresentatlves and Child Care Center Directors. Approximately 35 to 40 center 
staff membe.-s and parents were in attendance at the luncheon and about 100 
parents, their children and center staff attended the "Soul Food Supper." 

The crisis brought on by the "celling" on Title IV-A spending called for 
the removal of Ineligible children from programs. While the directors had struggled 
for more power In decisions to place children. Iv-A Representatives and the 
Human Resources Department mandated that the 4-C Screening Coo^lttee be re-organized 
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to include center directors and parent representatives. At this time approxi- 
mately 75 children were found ineligible for services according to new income 
guidelines and were screened out of the program. Many hours were spent in 
conferences with these parents in the 4-C office and at their homes. The 
Parent/ Community Involvement Coordinator was very instrumental in arranging 
appointments and assisting in home visits. 

In order to provide alternative forms of care for those families who were 
being screened out of the child care program, the 4-C Social Services Coordinator 
assisted the 4-C Parent/Conmunity Involvement Coordinator in efforts to create 
family day care homes for these children. Tentative plans were made with the 
participation of center directors to secure buildings from the recreation 
department to house child care centers and to utilize measures such as a sliding 
fee scale and parent and community volunteers to staff the centers; however, 
this plan was never realized. Another plan recruited ten parents who were 
interested in keeping children in their homes. After consultation with the 
licensing department, the homes were visited and approved. A list of the 
available homes was sent to each child care center; however, some parents had 
made other arrangements and many refused to pay for services they had been 
receiving free. Consequently, these homes were never used. 

Title IV-A revisions caused many hard feelings among consumers toward 4-C 
and tensions were heightened accordingly. The process of re-building the lost 
confidence of parents proved to be a difficult and not completely successful 
venture; however, by conceiving and sponsoring projects like constructing and 
entering a float in the Athens Christmas Parade, the Parent/Community Involvement 
Coordinator and the Social Services Coordinator worked at effecting a rapprochement. 

The 4-C Social Services Coordinator was particularly Involved in efforts 
to coordinate local and national Interests In an attempt to best capitalize on 
the new IV-A Guidelines. Among these activities, the Social Services Coordinator 
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attended a hearing In Atlanta for the purpose of constructing a new resolution, 
ur^d parent involvenient In a letter writing campaign, and traveled to Washington, 
O.C. with a group of ten parents to participate in conferences with Congressmen 
regarding these Issues. Loca»ly, a National Working Mother's Day March was 
staged and participated in by over 100 parents and their children. Radio 
programming was utilized as a means of public Information dissemination. 

In November, 1972 the transportation compwent provided transportation 
for two day care centers, as well as transportation for one kindergarten by 
coordinating with five agencies. In January, 1973, transportation was used 
by another day care center to pick up equipment in Atlanta. In February 
transportation was provided for one day care center for tm weeks. Also, 
another center's children were transported for immunizations. In April 
transportation was provided for four day care centers or preschool s. In 
addition to these tasks, the transportation component provided transportation 
for field trips, transported equipment and taxied children before and after 
school from day care centers. 

The FY-2 acconplishraents of the Athens-Clarke County 4-C did not reach 
the level one would expect given the strong perfonnance record for 
FY-1. However, in consideration of the furor created by the Title IV-A 
Guideline revisions, FY-2 is a denranstration of the Athens-Clarke County 
4-C's capacity to perform under stress. 

The toll of Title IV-A reductions was felt by the Clarke County 4.C in 
FY.3 in the loss of the Transportation Component and reductions in manhours 
and/or staffing in the Administrative Component, the Health Component, the 
Parent and Coimunity Involvement Component and the Social Services Component. 
Despite these hardships. Athens-Clarke County 4-C continued to pursue the 
goals of the Operational Plan developed during FY-2. Specific objectives 
for Fy-3 became; 
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1. To continue existing programs. 

2. To explore every avenue of possible funding. 

3v To evaluate the Impact of 4-C programs in the Athens-Clarke County 
community. 

The Administrative Component provided support for the first goal, but was 
essentially involved in goals two and three for FY-3. An elaboration of the 
endeavors of the Administrative Component with respect to these latter goals 
is provided below. 

With respect to goal one* the Training and Technical Assistance Component 
concentrated on helping the community become acquainted with the variety of 
childhood programs available in the Athens-Clarke County area. Workshops, 
news releases, and other media forms were utilized to provide the public with 
such information. In terms of continuing information dissemination on a more 
esoteric level, classroom demonstrations and small training sessions were 
conducted for kindergarten teachers and early childhood students from the 
University of Georgia. The 4-C Early Childhood Resource Center proved to be 
a valuable aid in these sessions which also includes staff training at centers 
and technical assistance provided to individuals. Similar activities were 
also conducted beyond the limits of Clarke County at the request of organiza- 
tions in Cartersville and LaGrange, Georgia, 

A major success of the 4-C Training and Technical Assistance Component 
was the Early Childhood Resource Center which, through such media as the 
National 4-C Newsletter and the coordinator's articles In national childhood- 
oriented publications, received inquiries and visitors from many parts of the 
country. Interest became so strong that a folder containing essential infor- 
mation for the establishment of a system similar to the Athens' center was 
developed for the purpose of responding to such inquiries. Nor did enthusiasm 
abate for the center locally: circulation of materials ranged from a low 500 



and 544 Iteais per month during siBnroer and holiday periods to 2,014 units bon, -ed 
monthly. During FY-3 the number of t^^achers using the center tripled over that 
of FY-1. It Is estimated nearly three hundred teachers used the center over 
the year. 

The Training and Technical Assistance Coordinator also assisted teachers 
and directors in seeking employment and was often called upon by centers to 
make recommendations for persons being considered for positions. In addition, 
the closeness of the Coordinator to day care programs was recognized when this 
staff member's services were sought by centers in the capacity of confidential 
consultant. 

In keeping with reconmendations of the Georgia Department of Human Resources 
concerning the high priority status of early screening and detection of special 
needs, the Health and Traininj and Technical Assistance Components combined 
forces to provide the Denver Screening Test and the Boehm Concept Development 
Test to day care center children. Services provided included screening, 
individual interpretations of each child's performance with his/her teacher, 
and recommendations regarding appropriate educational needs of a given child 
and referrals when appropriate. Additionally, a joint venture ensued with 
East Athens Child Developn«nt Center for the preparation of a pamphlet which 
explained activities gauged to elicit understanding of word concepts. The 
adventures in screening demonstrated a need for more materials which would 
pifjte a better understanding of general child developn^nt indices between 

teacher and child as well as parent and child. Special filmstrip kits were 
added to the Early Childhood Resource Center to this end. 

For the 4-C Health Component, the dental program continupd to be a priority 
in FY-3 in spite of funding reductions that depleted the dental budget. In 
order co continue this program, Revenue Sharing monies were requested and 
secured; however, the terms of the $10,000 allocation provided for dental 
services to all preschool program children, including public and private child 



care centers as well as kindergarten programs desiring the service. Early in 
the program an attempt to assess the need resulted in the discovery that, on 
the basis of the six centers sampled. 72 per cent of the children between three 
and six years of age had never visited a dentist. Due to the Health Component's 
efforts in this regard. 526 children were screened, with 410 completing all 
follow-up procedures and 44 children referred to specialists. 

The Athens-Clarke County 4-C was acknowledged by the Georgia Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness in recognition of its vigorous vision screening 
program. The Health Component directly and indirectly participated in the 
screening of several hundred children through the conductance of vision screening 
programs in centers and through the training of para-professionals in screening 
techniques, as well as urging other agencies (e.g., Clarke County Health 
Department) to assume more responsibility in this area. Through efforts largely 
creditable to the 4-C Health Component, the Clarke County Health Department now 
Includes vision screening as a part of its physical examination. 

Speech and Hearing screening was coordinated through the University of 
Georgia Speech and Hearing Clinic and the Clarke County Health Department. The 
4-C Health Component also continued to coordinate physical examinations. In 
addition, other regular activities of this unit Included the coordination and 
maintenance of immunizations and Instruction In basic first aid training for 
day care center staff. 

The 4-C Parent and Community Involvement Component continued primary 
functioning as the public relations unit of the Clarke County 4-C. Several 
meetings, workshops, and planned activities were staged by this component In 
an effort to facilitate oper. channels of conmuni cation between men&ers of the 
Athens-Clarke County Community and 4-C as well as other agencies. Although 
difficult to document in data form, this unit received the most visibility of 
any of the Clarke County 4-C components. Through more traditional means such 
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as the quarterly published newsletter which this component edited, to ad hoc 
letter writing campaigns, the Parent-Comnuni ty Involvement Component circulated 
among the coawwnity. Whether it was knowledge regarding a particular situation 
or material goods, the 4-C Parent and Community Involvement Coordinator was 
constantly involved with coordinating between the "have's" and the "have not's". 
Perusal of the activities list for this component evidenced that it was known 
and called upon frequently throughout the community by private homes, parent 
organizations, public and private day care facilities, and churches. 

The Parent-Community Involvement Component also participated in the 
organization of a County-Wide Coordinating Council for Parent and Community 
Involvement (CPCI), an organization dedicated to the development of a closer 
working relationship between parents and community agencies in order to improve 
the quality of services. The first project of this organization was to attempt 
to preserve the 4-C concept of coordination for quality child care. To that 
end, resolutions were written and approximately 500 signatures were obtained 
in support. An organized move to reinstate Model Cities funds to Athens-Clarke 
County in conjunction with a national effort made by other cities was also 
effected through the soliciting of 230 signatures in support and the encourage- 
ment of a letter writing campaign to congressmen. 

The 4-C Social Service Component was responsible for a range of activities 
including (1) the supervision of two social work students, (2) contribution to 
"The 4-C Feasibility Study for Child Abuse Grant" and the actual grant proposal, 
(3) coordination among the other components, and (4) performance in the capacity 
of social worker. During FY-3 the Data Bank underwent substantial revision at 
the hand of the Social Service Component. This resource was compiled on the 
basis of the 1970 census combined with Information from other agencies for the 
purpose of centralizing and thereby coordinating needs with resources. Information 
contained in the system was reevaluated, new sources were added, and the model 
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was streamlined Into a more efficient operation. 

Social Services conducted workshops designed to facilitate better staff- 
parent relations (e.g., "How We Perceive Parents: Friends or Foes") and indi- 
vidually counseled parents who sought advice regarding parent-child interaction 
problems. Other primary responsibilities included assisting with referrals to 
appropriate day care, developing a workshop evaluation instrument, and writing 
a series of articles on "Quality Child Care." In a secondary capacity, Social 
Services operated in conjunction with the above discussed components in develop- 
mental screening, a number of workshops, the Christmas Float project and the 
Parent and Community Involvement Coordinating Council. 

The 4-C Administrative Consonant was principally occupied with procurement 
of funding to insure operations beyond July, 1974, and assessment of the Impact 
of 4.C operations on the Athens-Clarke County Community. In the case of the 
fonror, a feasibility study was undertaken to evaluate the possibility of acquir 
ing an HEW Child Abuse/Neglect Grant and a proposal was submitted. The County 
Commissioners of Athens-Clarke were solicited for a $60,000 commitment and 
several contingencies were developed In an effort to Insure partial survival 
of 4-C at lower fund requirements. The Georgia State Department (Special 
Education Projects) was enlisted to bear son« of the financial burden of 
maintaining the Resource Center and appeals were made to the community for 
the need of volunteer aid in the event that no funding became available. 

Another primary responsibilty of the Administration Component was the 
evaluation of the Impact of the total 4-C operation on the coirwiunity. A general 
survey was developed and distributed to 1600 parents, day care center staff and 
agencies. Four hundred (25 per cent) of the questionnaires were reutrned. 
Survey statistics were being compiled at the time this report was written; 
however, strong supoort for the efficacy of Clarke County 4-C's efforts was 
evident. 



Status at Termination of OCD Funding ? Despite vigorous efforts to obtain 
a new source of funding, the Athens-Clarke County 4-C was not able to secure 
continued fiscal support for Its entire operation. Though no official word was 
provided regarding the Child Abuse/Neglect Grant, hopes dimmed. Even the 
seemingly firm commitment of the Special Education Projects Division of the 
Georgia State Department with respect to support of the Early Childhood Resource 
Center had not materialized. Final contact with the Athens-Clarke County 4-C 
Director revealed, however, that a $15,000 grant had been received late in 
June, 1974 from the County Commissioners to continue this 4-C on a limited basis. 
The 4-C offices were to be moved to a school facility In order to reduce costs 
and the 4-C Director and Secretary/ Receptionist would (1) oversee continued 
effoFts toward obtaining further funding, and (2) coordinate the work of 
volunteers to maintain as many of the Clarke County 4-C components as possible. 
Although it is difficult to ascertain whether such monies will be sufficient to 
render the search for continuation funds successful, this is certainly a final 
indication of dedication to the Ideals of 4-C in Clarke County. If the search 
for continued fiscal support is still unsuccessful, It is planned that this 4-C 
win revert to the status of volunteer organization. 

In evaluating the likelihood of Clarke County 4-C operation on an all 
volunteer basis, consideration must be given to the fact that, while only 12 
of the 25 members of the 4-C Policy Board attended one of the four meetings 
held during FY-3 {September, October, January, and May), 72 persons attended a 
meeting bf the County-Wide Coordinating Council for Parent and Community 
Involvernent on another evening that same January. Interest and investment in 
the 4-C concept is extremely strong and well supported by the Athens-Clarke 
Community as witnessed in the many efforts on the parts of citizens to make 
themselves heard in practically every form, from the cadence of the National 
Mothers' Day March to the issuance of proclamations in support of 4-C. 
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Although It is the task of the following section to deal with specific 
core evaluational Issues, It would be amiss not to note the sincere and ur\y1eld1ng 
vision of quality care child care that activated the Athens-Clarke 4-C staff 
throughout the three year period. -Four-C is cHylng," commented an Individual 
at the January, 1974, Policy Board meeting, -but It's done good work In the 
past." It may be that 4-C is dying. In the sense of an organization that formed 
in a void because no current agency possessed adequate awareness to perform the 
function needed. Employing the Toffler concept of ad hocracy as applied by 
Heatherup, the Athens-Clarke County 4-C may "die" only because it has, by Its 
very existence, enlivened existing agencies and become no longer necessary. 
In either case, the "good work" in child care seeded by this 4-C will live on 
In Athens-Clarke County for some time. 
B. Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 

Four-C Mode l reviewed ; At the time of OCD grant award, the Hidalgo County 
4-C was ready to become operational 1 zed as an Independent non-profit corporation 
aimed to systematically plan and coordinate children's services for the entire 
County. It was expected that this agency would initially focus on preschool 
programs but would later become an advocate for all children and youth as well 
as a checkpoint for the distribution of federal funds for further programs. 
During FY-l the 4-C staff was to receive technical assistance and other support 
from ACCEOC (OEO), CDA (Model Cities), and DPW personnel; however, once 
operational, 4-C was expected to function as a completely independent agency, 
drawing upon total community resources as needed. Like the Forsyth County 4-C, 
the aim of this 4-C was solely centered on the planning and coordination of 
services; unlike the Forsyth County 4-C, however, this operation was to be 
strictly that of independent agency without specific local governmental auspices. 

Staffing/Organizational structure ; During FY-1 Hidalgo County 4-C staffing 
consisted of Director, Public Information Officer, and Secretary. A part-time 
EPPC On-site Research Assistant was added to the staff in June, 1972 to aid In 
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data coUectlon for this evaluation. Initial organization Included administration 
of funds, technical assistance, office space, and other logistical support from 
the ACCEDC and monitoring and technical assistance from the CDA and DPW; however, 
the 4-C staff operated very Independently as they executed the necessary tasks 
to obtain full recognition. Forty-two persons from a variety of agencies 
comprised the Initial steering committee and various subcoiranlttees (by-laws, 
articles of Incorporation, membership, application). The entire first year 
was structured and staffed under this basic organizational plan. In addition, 
every agency related to children's services was contacted and a variety of 
public media presentations were made. 

Several staffing changes occurred during FY-2. The Director and On-Slte 
Research Assistant resigned effective August 1, 1972 to take positions with the 
ACCEDC Child Development programs. The previous 4-C Public Information Officer 
was selected by the Board as 4-C Director. This new Director then hired a new 
Assistant Director (effective September 1, 1972) and Dn-Site Research Assistant 
(also effective September 1, 1972), The 4-C Secretary moved from the area and 
also resigned. She was replaced in October, 1972. Thus, the 4-C staffing 
pattern for FY-2 was: Director, Assistant Director, Secretary, and part-time 
On-Site Research Assistant. The 4-C offices were moved to a separate location 
In August, 1972 and full recognition was awarded in Septenter. The forty-two 
mender 4-C Council, its Board of Directors, and Subcommittees (executive, 
program, membership, finance, by-laws, and nominations) thus became an operational 
reality during FY-2. At that time 70% of those federal, state, and local monies 
allocated to preschool and day care in the County were reported as being on the 
4-C Council. Ten County Mayors had endorsed 4-C as well as the County Conmissioner. 
Finally, 4-C also had the support of Pan American University and the South West 
Educational Labs, the area's chief sources for training assistance. 

During FY-3 the position of On-Site Research Assistant was eliminated 
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(effective June 30» 1973) In an effort to cut costs, and the Assistant Director 
assisned those duties. No other staffing changes occurred and FY-3 staff thus 
Included: Director, Assistant Director, and Secretary. Although the basic 
organizational structure of 4-C remained the same during FY-3, interest and 
support waned as the program was unable to locate funds for its continuation. 
During the October, 1973 site visit, 27 persons/agencies were listed as Council 
members. Only 9 persons attended the Second Annual meeting in November, and 
the ramaining two meetings held during FY-3 (March 12, 1974; May 21, 1974) were 
primarily focused on how to terminate the program. After the May 21 meeting 3 
persons remained active Council members in order to certify proper closing 
procedures and the Hidalgo County 4-C Corporation was dissolved in June, 1974. 

Funding; During FY-1 the Hidalgo County 4-C operated on $37,428 in funds 
obtained from three sources; OCD ($20,460 - original grant; $301 - supplemental 
EPPC On-Site Research Assistant monies), CDA (Model Cities - $5,000), and DPW 
(Title IV-A - $11,667). During FY-2 the program was budgeted for $32,867; 
however, criteria changes in DPW Title IV-A regulations (effective October 1, 
1972) resulted in the loss of $13,121 in CDA and DPW IV-A monies and any further 
promises of funds from these sources. The program primarily operated, then, on 
$28,415 in new monies granted from OCD for FY-2. During FY-3 the Hidalgo County 
4-C operated entirely on an additional $26,519 received from OCD which was 
spent over an eleven-ironth period. Although $628 had been allotted from CDA 
as unspent during the operational months of their FY-2 contract with 4-C and 
a promise of $150 per ironth had been promised by the ACCEDC, none of these 
monies were received or spent. 

Activities; Despite the rather extensive list of 4-C goals as outlined 
in the original proposal (see p. 31), the Hidalgo County 4-C set and met three 
specific goals for FY-1. The first goal was to obtain full recognition 
as a 4-C Council. Efforts toward meeting the federal requirements for this 
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goal required almost complete staff attention for the entire year: Initial 
recognition was awarded In January, 1972» full recognition was tentatively 
approved in July, 1972, and final full recognition was given in September, 
1972. The second FY-1 goal was to sponsor a comprehensive study of the 
preschool needs and resources of the County. This survey was subcontracted 
to the Lower Rio Grande Valley Development Council (LR6VDC) and completed in 
May, 1972. In addition, the 4-C staff performed a survey of all privately 
licensed day care programs in the County and a survey of all church related 
preschool programs for children in the County. The final goal for FY-1 was 
to begin the coordination and expansion of programs as indicated by Council 
recommendations largely founded on survey data. In the spring and simmer of 
1972 the 4-C staff pursued four such projects: (1) the initiation of licensed 
boarding homes In the County, aiming to alleviate the need for infant day care; 
(2) the submission of a grant in connection with this evaluation team to develop 
an infant tracking system, focusing on the actual improvement of service 
coordination; (3) the development and submission of a grant to the Moody 
Foundation for the addition of a 600 slot child development system, hoping to 
alleviate the need for regular day care and expand the ACCEDC program; and 
(4) the performance of an evaluation of their 18 child development centers 
at the request of ACCEDC, aiding and upgrading the quality of these programs. 
Of these initiated activities only the Moody Foundation proposal and the ACCEDC 
evaluation were approved and completed. The Moody Foundation awarded $25,000 
toward the child development program upon the condition that 4-C locate further 
funds to complete the project. The ACCEDC Child Development Program evaluation 
was performed under the supervision and coordination of 4-C during the Summer 
of 1972 and resulted in the addition of a greater English emphasis in the 
program as a whole. The Infant Tracking Proposal was not funded. The Moody 
Grant and ACCEDC Child Development Program evaluation activities took 
precedence over developing the family day homes concept. 
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staffing changes at the beginning of FY-2 (August-October, 1972), subsequent 
staff training activities (including participation in a seminar in Human Services 
Planning. Septeaiber-October, 1972), changes in OPW Title IV-A funding criteria 
and the resulting loss of $13,121 in funds (November, 1972), and early 
requirement for the FY-3 CCD continuation grant proposal (due November, 1972, 
belatedly changed to March, 1973) curtailed the development of a comprehensive 
work plan for this year. The final OCD renewal grant (November, 1972), however, 
does provide a detailed description of the long-term objectives that Hidalgo 
County 4-C set for itself for the remaining period of OCD funding (through 
June, 1974): 

1. Within one year, development of a comprehensive child 
care plan for Hidalgo County, setting the 4-C's major 
goals. 

2. Within one year, 75% of all agencies, organizations, 
and groups dealing with child care will be members 
of the 4-C Council. 

3. Within three years, preschool readiness of children 
will be increased to state and national standards. 

4. Within three years, increase the educational perfor- 
mance of students in the County to a level comparable 
to the rest of the State. 

5. Within five years, member agencies of the 4-C Program 
will provide adequate after-school care and summer 
day care for children who are without adequate adult 
supervision. 

6. Within five years, reduce the Incidence of untreated 
health conditions among children by 75%. 

7. Within five years reduce the incidence of malnutrition 
among preschool children by 75%. 

The short and long term goals to attain these objectives are 
listed below: 

1. Securing additional funding where necessary to reach 
major goals to expand day care services. 

2. Mobilize the resources of the coiwnunity to provide 
expanded quality child care and ' .sure efficient 
and eff -tive use of such responses. 
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3. Develop the most efficient, effe^lve and economical 
methods for coordinating both existing and new child 
care programs. 

4. Insure an effective voice In policy and program 
direction for parents of children enrolled. 

5. Joint coordination of program activities. 

6. Joint coordination of parent and citizen Involvement. 

7. Joint coordination of volunteer activities. 

8. Joint coordination of training programs. 

9. Provide continuity of services between agencies for 
families as situations change In order to prevent 
termination or disruption of those services to families. 

10. Better use of human resources, I.e., specialists. 

11. Coordination and joint provision of medical, health, 
mental, dental, and nutritional programs. 

12. Improved transportation through pooled resources. 

13. Joint staff development programs. 

14. Reduction of actajinlstrative overhead by bringing 
all administrative functions under one unit. 

15. Become a Child Advocate. 

1. Joint activities on an ad hoc basis for children and 
parents (I.e., field trips, special events, parent 
forums, etc.). 

2. Arranging for one agency to supply a specific service 
to other agencies, (i.e., a Head Start Center 
providing group educational activities for preschool 
children In family day care homes). 

3. Development of referral systems which will facilitate 
the transfer of a child from one program to another 
(i.e., when the family moves into a different neigh- 
borhood, when a parent finishes a work training program 
and enters employment, or when it is determined that 
another program can better meet the child's needs). 



4. Subcontracting by one agency to another to provide a 
total program for those children who cannot effectively 
participate in the contracting agency's program, (for 
example, using a program with special facilities for a 
handicapped child). 

5. Loan of staff, supplies* and equipment for special 
projects on events on a case-by-cd«e basis. 

6. Initiation of case reference committees to discuss 
the adjustment of children whose families are served 
by more than one agency. 

7. Establishing central depositories to lend equipment, 
books, etc., to all facilities to help special 
projects training of staff, parent education, and 
other similar activities. 

8. Establishing common procedures for evaluation and 
reporting, so that data for the entire community 
can be easily compared. 

9. Providing an opportunity for new or smaller agencies 
to assign their staff to work temporarily in an 
established or larger agency for training purposes. 

10. Establishing personnel referral systems which will 
permit staff from one program to be considered for more 
responsible positions In another agency's program. 

11. Arrangements for joint staff training programs and 
for personnel to observe one another's programs. 

12. Establishment of a two-way flow of Information con- 
cerning CDC children between CDC personnel and 
public schools personnel to avoid duplication of 
services: 
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a. Medical, dental and personal records should 
be transferred to public schools. 

b. There is a need to establish a more knowledgeable 
attitude between CDC personnel and public schools 
personnel . 

13. Establishment of formal machinery whereby public 
schools personnel will be informed regarding CX 
children's performance, skills, and attitudes* 

14. Establishment of formal machinery whereby CDC 
personnel will receive follow-up information 
concerning children from their centers. 

15. Establishment of a joint visitation for CDC 
personnel to visit public schools classrooms. 

16. Establishment of a joint visitation for school 
o . personnel to visit the centers. 
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Since meeting such goals as those Identified above depended almost entirely 
on maintaining strong Council support and obtaining the necessary funds for 
the comprehensive child care program, the initial activities undertaken by 
the 4-C staff after November, 1972 centered around Board reorganization and 
obtaining matching funds for the $25,000 Moody Foundation grant. 

Council reorganization was accomplished by the end of November, 1972, and 
the Board at that time was composed of 27 members: 9 providers, 9 supporters, 
and 9 consumers. In spite of these reorganization efforts, however, meetings 
became less well attended as efforts to obtain funds were delayed and failed. 
Members felt that nothing had been accomplished the first year In that obtain- 
ing full recognition had assumed the majority of Council and staff efforts and 
still had not resulted in new programs or the actual coordination of programs. 
By Spring, 1973 only five Board members responded to a questionnaire regarding 
appropriate next steps for 4-C. 

The Hidalgo County 4-C staff worte and submitted seven grants during the 
Winter and Spring of FY-2 in an effort to match the Moody Foundation award. 
The following potential sources of funds were contacted: The Brown Foundation, 
The Clayton Fund, the Houston Endowment, the Zales Foundation, the Perot 
Foundation, the Richardson Foundation, and the Ford Foundation. None of these 
sources provided funds for the project but all suggested that the grants be 
resubmitted for consideration during the following year. The possibility of 
obtaining Revenue Sharing monies was also pursued; however. It was found that 
most of these funds were to be used to build a new County jail and very little 
would be going to social services of any kind. 

Because efforts to achieve the basic. Interrelated goals of maintaining 
strong Council support and obtaining funds for child care services were frustrated, 
the 4-C staff was unable to move toward achieving the major goals outlined In 
its continuation grant. However, the staff did pursue several other activities 
during FY-2 which were in keeping with both the original intents of the program 



and of 4.C In general. These activities included: (1) work to obtain 
cooperative agreements between the County's 14 Independent School Districts 
(ISDs) and the ACCEDC Child Development Program which comnitted the schools 
to begin providing more services to five-year olds» thus freeing space in the * 
child development centers for more three and four-year old children, (2) gener- 
ating research statistics regarding the drop-out problem in Hidalgo County and 
pursuing funds for further research and alleviation of this problem, (3) holding 
a luncheon-conference (attendance 48) in the Sunroer of 1973 regarding curriculum 
and teacher training needs, furthering the ISD-ACCEDC cooperative agreements, 
and (4) participating in the initiation of an Association of Social Service 
Agencies (began February, 1973), aimed to better familiarize all those working 
In the County's social service programs with the general service delivery 
system. The 4-C Assistant Director served as Association Secretary for Its 
first year of operation. 

During FY-3 final efforts were made to develop the means for continued 
4-C operations. A $15,000 grant proposal was submitted to the ACCEDC to sponsor 
a series of conferences regarding the educational problems of the County 
(from preschool needs to drop-out problems) and the development of solutions 
through Interagency efforts, but no monies were allocated for this project 
(Summer, 1973). The seven foundation grants were resubmitted but again no 
funds were made available (Decen^er, 1973). Consideration and Initial data 
gathering for several other grants was begun during the Spring of 1974. Such 
areas of focus as di op-out research and programs, child abuse/neglect services, 
television and children research, and child development and the family research 
were included. Unfortunately the necessary local support was not located and 
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these efforts were not completed. Finally, In April, 1974, the 4-C staff 
aldfe^i i^-.J-MR in writing a grant to extend its Family Impact Project. Although 
this grant would not provide for 4-C support, if funded it would provide 
$192,000 for direct services for an additional 120 farailies with a retarded 
chi'd and liaison services to 120 families utilizing (institutionalization/ 
deinstitutionalization) the State Training School for the Retarded. 

In addition to those activities relevant to funding which were described 
above, the 4-C staff continued and/or completer several other projects during 
FY-3. These projects included: {V Publication of a 4-C Newsletter (May, 
June, 197j); (2) Completion of a f.-lf evaluation for the FRC (June, 1973); 
(3) Follow-up vK)rk on the coordination agreements between the Independent School 
Districts and the ACCEDC Child Development Program which resulted in the 
increase of services to 250 children plus provision for the exchange of records, 
teacher visitation, and follow-up of the progress of child development program 
students in the public schools (September, 1973); (4) Work with the Advisory 
Coranittee of the Mexican-American Council for Economic Progress which developed 
and submitted three grants In the area of ren«d1al education/business training 
for drop-outs (February, 1574); ard (5) Continued cooperation with the Association 
of Social Service Agencies. On a private level 4-C staff members continued to 
work toward the deveiopn^nf ar.d expansion of children's services. These efforts 
included participation in Delta Area Co:nraunity Affairs (the 4-C Assistant 
Director served as City Alderman working to get a day care center and clinic 
in this area), traffic safety affairs (the 4-C Director initiated studies and 
aided f. generating monies for a trafV - safety program for the County), the 
development of a United Fund Organlzatlo. In Edinburg (the 4-C Director worked 
with a group of *ocal professionals to inli tte this organization; once 
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established it will obtain money to be used as a local match for the attractlor. 
of further social service funding) and the pursuit of funds to build a new 
Boys Club (the 4-C Director served on project committee as a member of the 
local Jaycees Club). 

As it became increasingly doubtful that the Hidalgo County 4-C would be 
able to locate the funds necessary for its continuation or develop activities 
which maintained the Interest of members, the nun*er of active Council members 
declined markedly. Although 27 members were still listed as active at the 
beginning of FY-3 (July, 1973) only 12 persons attended the September 
meeting, and the Septrmber Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation report 
stated: 

"It is the opinion of the Research Assistant that board 
participation is lacking simply because people don't want 
to get involved because of the Inconvenience of time and 
travel involved In the process. Personal activities and 
responsibilities also take priority. Some board members 
have dropped out simply because they feel 4-C*s role in 
the scope or child development services is insignificant 
since 4-C has no legislative authority to oversee coordi- 
nation and cooperation. It is the feeling of the Research 
Assistant that some board members view 4-C as a pauper 
Agency. The Consumer group on the 4-C Board of Directors 
certainly has all the opportunity to voice opinion in 
child care matters. The truth of the matter lies in the 
fact that parent interest is either lacking or waning due 
to 'familiarity* and routinization of things. (Familiarity 
breeds indifference)", (pp. 3-4). 

Only 9 persons attended the much publicized Second Annual 4-C Meeting held 

on November 6, 1973. And by January, 1974 the Research Assistant Monthly 

Evaluation report stated: "...the plain fact is that with the withdrawal of 

state and scue federal funding, more agencies and In fact most Board members 

feel that 4-C is in Its dying stages and cooperation Is more lip service 

than real". Only two further meetings were held during FY-3 after the Annual 

Meeting. Both of these meetings were also poorly attended and the general agenda 
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focused on termination of 4-C activities. OCD funds were spent as of May 31, 
1974. The months of May and June were spent assuring. proper termination 
procedures (final audit, placement of equipment and records, writing of final 
report, dissolving the 4-C corporation). 

Status at termination of OCD funding ; By the time OCD monies were spent, 
the Hidalgo County 4-C had not been able to locate the necessary funds for 
continuation and the corporation was dissolved. No provision for further 
4-C activities In Hidalgo County Is expected In the near future. 

It Is difficult to pinpoint all those variables which contributed to the 
termination of the Hidalgo County 4-C; however, discussion with the 4-C staff 
during the May, 1974 site visit and perusal of their draft Final Report to 
OCD suggests the following general picture. Four-C in Hidalgo County was 
Initiated under the joint sponsorship of the ACCEDC (OEO), COA (Model Cities), 
and the Department of Public Welfare (DPW). These agencies, working closely 
with the 4-C Federal Regional Committee, envisioned 4-C as an Independent 
agency strictly focusing on the development of a coordi native and planning 
council for children's services. The actual operation of programs was thought 
to be explicitly excluded as appropriate 4-C activity as defined by the Federal 
Guidelines and the Federal Regional Committee. During the first year of 
operation 4-C was housed In the ACCEDC offices and completed the necessary 
steps to become fully recognized. During this time 4-C became associated with 
this agency by many In the community, thus partially sacrificing the "neutral 
agency" Image 4-C had hoped to project. In addition, efforts to organize for 
full recognition detracted from time that could have been spent in more 
obviously direct service to the coninunlty. By FY-2 4-C was an Independent 
private non-profit corporation houied In Its own offices. Those participating 
In the 4-C Council expected that they would be given priority In the receipt 
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of funds because they were cooperating with 4*C and U was also belfeved that 
4-C would eventually become a checkpoint for the selection and distribution 
of funds for children's services In the county. Staffing changes, changes In 
IV-A funding procedures and cutbacks In the Model Cities program, plus the 

inability of 4-C to obtain additional funds, culminated in a weakening of the efficacy 
of 4-C within the perspective of participating agencies. The State 4-C, 
struggling with the processof gaining Its own recognition, offered little 
assistance. Contact was equally rare with the Federal Regional Committee after 
recognition was achieved. Thus, 4-C was never able to become a forceful 
participant in the mainstream of the child serving agency delivery system of 
the county. During the first year It was seen as an adjunct to ACCEDC which 
spent the majority of its time organizing, and during the remaining years it 
was perceived as impotent and Ineffectual in terms of the strong (money obtain- 
ing and/or distributing) coordinative and planning body originally envisioned. 
Agencies were not required to coordinate efforts with 4-C, and once it was 
seen that funds were not at stake, cooperation was primarily given only in 
minor matters. 

What effect the personal characteristics of the 4-C staff had on this 
process certainly cannot be determined; however, it must be mentioned that 
the staff was generally Inexperienced in the coimuinity agency system. In 
addition to being given responslMlity for forcefully operating a fledgling 
program, they were also learning for the first time their own skills and 
deficits in such situations in general. Given this combination of facts, an 
admirable effort was made. 
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C. Juneau 4-C 

Four-C Model reviewed ; By the time OCD monies were received In 1971 to 
Initiate the Family Service Center, the Juneau 4-C had operated for one year 
on a $137,000 budget from Model Cities and was responsible for both coordinatlve 
and service delivery components. The 4-C Policy Board (formerly the Day Care 
Committee of the Health and Soda! Services Task Force of the Model Cities 
Program) contracted to Initiate several programs for the approximately 1600 
children under 6 in the community. Comprised of representatives from the 3 
existing day care programs, one preschool program, parent constituencies, and 
other Interested citizens, the 4-C Policy Board operated Independently to hire 
staff to fulfill the Model Cities commitment, aid in the opening of 3 centers 
by spring of 1971, and write the proposal for the Family Service Center. Support 
for 4-C was great at this time, with 170-200 members on its Council. The 4-C 
second action year (FSC FY-1) was funded for approximately $380,000 in monies 
from three sources: Model Cities, DPW IV-A, and the Department of Education. 
The FSC, operating under the auspices of the Juneau 4-C, was to provide more 
general human service delivery functions to families, thus indirectly serving 
children and furthering 4-C efforts. 

Staffing/Organizational Structure : During FY-1 the Juneau 4-C initial 
staffing consisted of one fulltime Director and a Bookkeeper-Secretary. 
Elections were conducted in November of that year for 9 out of the 18 positions 
on the 4-C Policy Board. Membership of 4-C at that time was 170-200. Volunteer 
and conmunity support of 4-C activities appeared to be very high. A nurse was 
hired on a part time basis during the year and a pediatrician was hired for a 
nominal fee of $200 to conduct medical examinations of 129 children. Social 
services were provided on a volunteer basis. In September, 1971, a Director 
for the Family Service was hired, but resigned in December due to conflicts In 

o 
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understood organizational reporting Issues. The 4-C Director resigned as 
well In January ,1972. For the next few months both projects encountered admini- 
strative difficulties. In May, 1972, a new 4-C Director was hired and In June 
a Director for the Family Service Center was recruited. The new FSC Director, 
who stayed with the project throughout Its remaining term, hired two Para- 
professional Social Workers and a Secretary shortly after his appointment. Thus, 
by the end of FY-1 the Juneau 4-C staff consisted of one Director and one 
Secretary-Bookkeeper. The FSC staff included one Director, two Paraprofesslonal 
Social Workers, and a Secretary. 

As mentioned above, the first FSC Director terminated In December, 1971 
and the original Director of 4-C left In January, 1972 following a dispute over 
hierarchical lines of authority. The 4-C Director felt that the FSC Director 
should report directly to him, but the FSC Director felt othenvlse, wanting to 
report directly to the 4-C Policy Board. The dispute ended with both directors 
leaving and a consultant being hired to study the problem for two months. As 
a result of this Intervention, new contracts with Model Cities were negotiated 
and a clarification of the situation was presented to the Board members. 
However, ther > was no formal administrative leadership of either project for 
the following six months. In May, 1972, a new 4-C Director was hired who 
straightened out problems of finances and personnel policies, but then terminated 
in September of 1972. The latest FSC Director was hired shortly after this. 
For the remainder of FY-1, and up until March, 1973 when 4-C terminated formal 
administrative control of its Model Cities contracts, there was a separation 
between 4-C and FSC. While both agencies reported to the 4-C Policy Board, 
neither was responsible for the other's activities. 

The Juneau 4-C administrative staff experienced continued difficulties with 
Model Cities during FY-2 in relation to their contract regarding the deJivcry of 
child care services. These problems were heightened by the change fn IV-A 
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guidelines in November, 1972 and came to a crisis point early in 1973 when 
Model Cities wrote a devastating report regarding 4-C*s administration of the 
programs. This resulted in the cancellation of the 4-C Model Cities contracts 
and the dissolution of fomal 4-C staffing. Four-C Policy Board Members felt 
they could better advocate for children's services on a volunteer basis. One 
FSC staffing change occurred during FY-2. The part-time EPPC On-Site Research 
Assistant was hired in January of 1973, when monies from CCD became available 
for that position. 

The Juneau 4-C continued to operate entirely on a voluntary basis since 
March, 1973. In September of FY-3, 9 persons agreed lo serve as members of the 
formal 4-C Policy Board, a board which also maintained responsibility for the 
operations of the Family Service Center. Furthermore, 3 Interested citizens 
offered to serve In advisory capacities. Leadership structure for these 
volunteers and revision of the 4-C fay-laws were approved at the Third Annual 
4-C Meeting in October, 1973 and Policy Board Officers were elected at a later 
meeting. This formalized 4-C's role again as a working organization advocating 
for children's services in the Juneau area. FSC staff underwent some changes 
during FY-3. One of the Paraprofessional Social Workers and the Secretary 
resigned. Although the Secretary was replaced, the Paraprofessional Social 
Worker was not. Rather, the Research Assistant was made full time in o/der to 
complete a inental health survey and aid in the. search for continuation funds. 
By the end of FY-3 FSC staff were Direcwor, Paraprofessional Social Wor? -^r. 
Research Assistant, and Secretary. 

The final organizational structure for Juneau 4-C and the Family Service 
Center is diagrammed below: 
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Juneau 4-C and Family Service Center 
Basic Organizational Structure 

May, 1974 



4-C (FSC) Board of Directors 
(9 members, 3 advisors) 



4-C Membership 



Director, FSC 



Staff, FSC: 

Paraprofessicnal Social Worker 
Rese^irch Assistant 
Secretary 



Funding ; During its first year of funding (mid 1970-inid 1971;, the 
Juneau 4-C received $137,000 from Model Cities. During its second action year 
(mid 1971-mid 1972; FY-l for the FSC) this 4-C was funded for $100,000 from 
Model Cities, $13,770 from the Department of Education, and a matching grant 
from State DPW IV-A for a total 4-C budget of approximately $380,000. This 
budget provided dty care services, physical exams, immunizations, dental exams 
twice a year, hearing and visual screening, and social services for 127 MNA 
children. Under these funds 46 people were employed, 40 of whom were trained 
by 4-C for their positions. In September of 1972, however, funds ran out and 
a request for an amendment to the Title IV-A contract failed to receive action, 
causing 4-C to suspend operations for a week. Givilng up on State support. 
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4-C solicited the Borough of Juneau in order to provide another month's 
operation, enough time to allow the State to process their request. In 
October, the State allowed an amendment to their budget and $15,000 more in 
Model Cities Funds were matched to obtain a $60,000 budget. This permitted 
the reopening of two centers for the care of 14 children and a before-and- 
after school program for 22 children. 

Ouneau 4-C funding for its third action year (FSC FY-2) was projected 
into an operating budget of $118,000, of which $30,000 was to be used for 4-C 
central office expenses and $88,000 was to be used to provide day care for 
65 MNA children. The City and Borough of Juneau was to provide $43,000 of these 
monies and Model Cities was to provide the remaining $75,000. However, Model 
Cities chose not to sign the contracts and forced 4-C to operate on a month-by- 
month amendment to its second action year (approximately $11,000 per month). 
As a result 4-C could not make any contracts with the day care centers with 
whom it had negotiated and renegotiated contracts. The reason Model Cities 
presented for this move was that they could handle day care funds more easily 
and efficiently than with 4-C acting as fiscal officer. In response to the 
Model Cities action, the 4-C Board met and decided to give Model Cities 30 days 
notice (dated February 13, 1973) that 4-C would no longer act as fiscal agent 
for the Model Cities day care funds. The 4-C Board felt It could better go 
about its primary tasks of coordination and search for funds without attending 
to the day by day requirempnts, uncertainty, and changes brought about by 
working with the Model Cities staff. Immediate effects of this counteraction 
were (i) 4-C began operating without an administrative staff as of March 15, 
1973, Intending that these duties be picked up by the Director of FSC, and 
(2) 4-C returned the funds to Model Cities, even though this carried no guarantee 
that the monies would continue to be used for day care. Because the Director 
of FSC felt he had too many other duties, 4-C administrative functions were 
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assumed by volunteers as of March 15, 1973. Model Cities used the funds to 
cut Its Own budget, resulting In the closing of two day care centers in Juneau. 

The OCD grant which funded the Family Service Center was received in the 
Suiraner of 1971 in the amount of $64,585. An additional $1 ,050 was received from 
CCD later in the year to fund the EPPC On-Site Research Assistant position, 
making the FSC total budget for FY-1 $65,635. After the initial organizational 
difficulties described previously were solved and a permanent FSC Director 
was hired, the staff of the Family Service Center proceeded to coordinate 
social services in Juneau and develop a multi-service center. 

During its second year of funding the FSC operated on surplus monies from 
FY-1 until mid-year when application was made for a 18-month budget authorizing 
an additional $79,298 In monies from OCD. This new budget maintained FSC 

t 

operations through the remainder of the funding period. 

During FY-3 no funds continued to be used for the administrative operation 
of the Juneau 4-C itself. The only funding appropriated through this 4-C for 
the remainder of the reporting period was the 18-month renewal OCD grant 
(representing $79,298 in new monies) which maintained the FSC through August, 
1974. 

Act1v1t1_es: At the time OCD monies v/erc received for the FSC (Summer, 1971), 
considerable tunnoil due to funding instability and chanrlnc l^iadersiiio was heinq 
exncriencod by the Juneau 4-C. TKesc problen;s, v/hlch occurred wmt of the dura- 
tion of FY-1, and which focused on the provision of day care and after school 
services through a Model Citle: IV-A contract, resulted in constant neaotiatinq 
and renegotiating between 4-C, Model Cities, and 4-C sponsored program staff. 
Although day care and attendant medical and social services were being provided 
to 127 children by a staff of over 40 and a half dozen volunteers, much of 4-C's 
administrative staff energies were diverted into what should have been peripheral 
maintenance tasks. 
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FSC goals for FY-1 were quite general and centered primarily around 
(1) coordination of social services in Juneau, and (2) formation of a multi- 
service center. Coordination of social services in the Juneau area was 
especially appropriate in the face of the severe housing problem where multiple 
families share few bathrooms and meager living space. Additionally, the Family 
Service Center was designed to coordinate with four Model Cities agencies, 
including the Community Developirent Program, the Model Cities Housing Personnel, 
the Employment Development Team, and the Legi,l Services Group. Unfortunately, 
FSC staff and 4-C staff difficulties resulted in several delays toward 
accomplishing these goals. It was not until May, 1972. when the new FSC 
Director (who remained in this role throughout the reporting period) was hired, 
that the FSC was formally able to begin. 

Due to continuing conflicts with Model Cities during FY-2. as described 
previously, the administrative staff of the Juneau 4-C ceased to be funded in 
March of 1973. This resulted in volunteers assuming responsibility for functions 
which were once full-time paid positions. The majorit/ of Juneau 4.C efforts 
for the remainder of FY.2 focused on establishing this volunteer organization. 
Despite the dissolution of the 4-C staff, 4-C volunteer staff monitored the 
planning and initial construction of the Cedar Park facility, a multi-purpose 
community center which would eventually incorporate the provision of day care 
services. 

Th'i FSC worked dilin&ntly tov/ard fulfillliiq its o'\i«ctivas durinn rY-2. The 
orininal r.uUi -service center conceived Uv thn 4-C Policy 3oard uas fonnod v/ith 
the ranlly Service Center, 4-C, Employment Cui dance Center and the Housinq Conter. 
Unfortunately, all of these agencies were disbanded, with the exception of the 
Family Service Center, early in FY 2. The FSC then contacted additional social 
service agencies to form a new multi-service center. The new inultl-service center 
housed the FSC, the Model Cities Housinc] Coordinator, and the Neighborhood Youth 
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Corps. As well, the Family Service Center was doing some of the vtork of the 
Employment Guidance Center. Since one of the Family Service Center's main thrusts 

had been in the area of housing, several of the primary concerns of social service 
agencies in Juneau (housing, employment, and child care) were housed conveniently 

in one building. J« addition to the accomplishment of these goals for FY-2, the 
FSC worked in many other areas: (1) assuring the construction of the Cedar Park 
Facility, (2) filing with the Alaska Commission on Human Rights discrimination 
charges against an apartment complex which was allegedly excluding the elderly 
poor from tenancy, (3) meeting with the Tlingit ana Haida Tribes Central Council, 
v/hich were to take over the activities of the Southeast Alaska Agency, a Division 
of the BIA. (Since the FSC had many contacts with the BIA, as well as resources 
for outreach, accounting, and management, the Council was invited to use some 
of these resources.), (4) screening applicants for the Cook Inlet native Associ- 
ation Technical School which v/as to start about that time, (5) concerning Itself 
with the need for consumer and financial consultation for clients and, on an 
experimental basis, undertaking responsibility for budgeting a family's expenses 
and assuming control of its finances, (6) developing an information-referral 
system for the Concerned Mothers for Crippled Children, and (7) preparing a 
Reso urce ['.anual : IJhnrg to Turn in Juneau, to aid in the location of services. 

During FY-3, the Juneau 4-C continued to operate on a voluntary basis, 
focusing its efforts on day care advocacy, the coordination and develop'ncnt of 
youth services, and FSC operational continuity. I'.ain activities during the early 
part of FY-3 centered around final reorganization: new Policy Board menters were 
idcMitifiud, the Third Annual liGetlnc; was hf;ld, revised by-la\;s were written and 
accepted, new Policy lioaru officers wore elected. By October, 1973, 4-r v/as ready 
to beqin setting more specific operational goals as it worked on a volunteer basis 
to expand services for children and supervise the activities of the FSC. These goals 
were listed as (1) monitoring of Cedar Park Facility planning and construction, 

Q (2) coordination and planning to aid Cedar Park mothers in preparing to take over 
ERIC 
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the center upon conpletion of construction, (3) coordination of before and 
after school home care to replace 4-C Before and After School programs, (4) study and 
Implementation of a sliding fee scale for all day care centers, and (5) other 
tasks required to Improve day care In the Juneau area. A primary focus on youth 
services was developed later In FY-S, resulting In the promotion of a Youth 
Services Bureau concept. The Juneau 4-C met with considerable success In terms 
of the Cedar Park Facility which will be completed in the Summer of 1974, but 
has met with considerable lack of success In obtaining funding for any of the 
other projects described above*. 

The FSC, during FY-3, continued to provide its information, referral, and 
advocacy services for those Juneau families in need. Continued work In the areas 
of day care, drug and alcohol abuse, mental health, youth services, and crisis 
Intervention (development of a hotline) was also undertaken. Efforts were 
made toward updating the Resource :!anual. As well, participation In appropriate 
staff training activities continued. .More sneciflcally. the FSC continued toward 
completion of the v/ork olan described in Its 18-month renewal grant, which Included 
(1) acconmlish an analysis of agency service delivery, (2) Initiate Investigation 
into three coninunlty problem areas (alcohol and drug abuse, day care, and psychi- 
atric probleins), (3) continiiG t'leir proonmi of staff training workshops, (4) 
reassRss office office orocedures and client flow infoj-mation, (5) refer at 
least 750 residents to appropriate agencies, (6) advocate for at least 250 
clients, (7) create a report on tabulated information on 100 contacts In order 
to identify unmet need» , (8) Involve 50:; of the social service agencies in an 
inter-agency council, (9) update and Improve the Re source Hanual , and (10) search 
for funding for FSC subsequent to the continuation grant. It is of interest to 
note that the comprehensive drug and alcohol abuse needs assessment and action 
plan for the City and Borough of Juneau, which Juneau 4-C and FSC helped to 



develop In cooperation with several other Juneau agencies, was Incorporated 
into the State Master Plan after a review by the Governor's Commission In 
January, 1974. Also in January the Family Service Center received the approved 
Drug Abuse Treatment and Rehabilitation Grant from Health &nd Social Services 
which provided $25,000 for the Conmunity Services Specialist. Unfortunately, 
the person hired for that slot was terminated in April, 1974. Expectation was 
to fill the vacancy in June when several of the previous applicants would again 
become available. In March, a workshop was conducted which was entitled "Every- 
thing you always wanted to know about the Mental Health Clinic but were afraid 
to ask." The Division of Corrections, which operated the Totem Center, a youth- 
oriented program, approached the FSC to assume leadership for the program and 
offered $4,000 from a Law Enforcement Assistance Grant. However, because continued 
funding appeared highly doubtful, the FSC decided It was wisest not to Initiate 
a project which was destined to collapse. Primary FSC emphasis toward the end of 
FY-3 was on two objectives (1) completion of a comprehensive survey of mental 
health needs and resources to be used in multiple grant writing efforts and (2) 
search for continued FSC funding. Contacts with Region X for technical assistance 
regarding refunding were disappointing and, in spite of continued pursuit of all 
available routes of financial support, the FSC was scheduled to close In August, 
1974. 

Status at Termination of OCD Funding; In the May, 1974 EPPC On-Slte Research 
Assistant Monthly Evaluation Report a copy of the Action Plan for the City and 
Borough of Juneau as developed by the Juneau 4-C Policy Board was enclosed. It 
listed the following priority objectives for the fiuture: (1) public awareness 
of social service activities in the Juneau area, (2) crisis intervention, parti- 
cularly establishment of a hotline, (3) establishment of detoxification unit for 
the Juneau area, and (4) general operating goals of day care advocacy, coordi- 
nation and development of youth services, and continuation of the volunteer 
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staffing pattern. Enthusiastic volunteer support continued to be a strong 
plus for the Ouneau 4-C. Unfortunately the efforts of the FSC staff to locate 
continued funding were unsuccessful and the Family Service Center was scheduled 
to close In August, 1974 with the cessation of CCD funding. Accompanying Its 
collapse will be the termination of a wide variety of other services which had 
been assun^d under the FSC service delivery system. 
D. San Antonlo-Bexar County 4-C 

Four-C Model reviewed: At the time OCD monies were received to fund the 
Mirasol Demonstration Project In Cooperative Child Care (Sunrner. 1971), the 
San Antonlo-Bexar County 4-C Council had been fully recognized for over a 
year and had a n^mbershlp of 100. The only one of the 5 pilot 4-C programs 
under study to function as a United Way {m) agency, the Bexar County 4-C 
Council operated as an independent, non-profit agency with Its o\m Board 
of Directors and by-laws. A full tiire Director and Secretary were employed 
to carry out 4-C functions, which Included both planning/coordination and 
day care program primary contract administration. In 1971 the Bexar County 
4-C directed its planning energies primarily toward a rural 4-C planning 
effort undertaken in connection with the Alamo Area Council of Governments 
(AACOG). 4-C also served as the administrative link between Department of 
Public Welfare (DPW) IV-A and UW monies in the operation of day care services 
for 217 children. In addition to v/orking in the areas of job referral, day 
care information, and day care staff training, 4-C had also received funds 
from OCD to initiate and supervise the Mirasol Demonstration Project in 
Cooperative Child Care. 

Staffing/Organizational Structure ; The basic organizational structure 
described above remained in operation during the entire OCD funding period. 
As the Bexar County 4-C obtained further monies and expanded its services, 
however, additional staff were hired and minor revisions were made as 
necessary. 
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At the beginning of FY-1 (July, 1971), the 4-C Director resigned and a 
new Director was hired effective October 1. This Director hired an Assistant 
Director and staff for the Mirasol Demonstration Project (Field Coordinator 
and Assistant Field Coordinator). The new Director also resigned in December, 

1971. The Assistant Director was then selected by the 4-C Board to serve as 
Director. The 4-C Secretary had also resigned and was replaced in January, 

1972. As his first responsibility, the new Director (formerly Assistant 
Director) undertook the task of Council redeveloptnent. At the January, 1972 
Annual 4-C meeting new officers and Board members were elected, revisions of 
the by-laws were accepted, and new Council members were added while those no 
longer wanting to participate were dropped. As of that meeting, the 4-C Council 
included 112 members: 7 permanent seats (composed of representatives of the 
community's more powerful agencies), 53 providers, 41 consumers, and 11 
supporters. Although the services of a consultant Planner/Proposal Writer were 
used from December, 1971 through early 1972 to aid in Board redevelopment and 
IV-A/UW fund specification and expansion, by June, 1972 the 4-C reorganization 
had stabilized sufficiently to warrant the addition of three new staff posi- 
tions: Planning Coordinator, Child Care Monitor, and Bookkeeper/ Analyst. 

Thus, by the end of FY-1 (June, 1972) the Bexar County 4-C Council contained 
112 members and had a paid staff of 7: 4-C Director, 4-C Planning Coordinator, 
4-C Child Care Monitor, 4-C Bookkeeper/Analyst, 4-C Secretary, Mirasol Demonstra 
tion Field Coordinator, and Mirasol Demonstration Assistant Field Coordinator. 

During FY-2 only the positions of 4-C Director, 4.C Planning Coordinator, 
Mirasol Demonstration Field Coordinator and Mirasol Deironstration Assistant 
Field Coordinator were staffed by the same personnel as reported above. The 
Child Care Monitor resigned effective December 15, 1972 and the Bookkeeper/ 
Analyst resigned as of February 28, 1973. Neither position was filled iirauedi- 
ately due to funding uncertainties existent at that time. The 4-C Secretary 
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resigned February 16, 1973 and was replaced Immediately. In San Antonio the 
half time position of EPPC On-Slte Research Assistant was supplemented by 
other funds to provide for a full time staff mender who performed both research 
assistant and secretarial duties. The first Research Assistant was hired 
July 1, 1972 but resigned Noveinber 1, 1972. The second Research Assistant 
resigned February 28, 1973i however, she was replaced by a third Research 
Assistant who maintained that position through the remainder of the grant 
period. At the end of FY-2 (June, 1972) therefore, the Bexar County 4-C 
employed 6 staff members: 4-C Director, 4-C Planning Coordinator, 4-C 
Secretary, Research Assistant/Secretary, Mirasol Demonstration Field 
Coordinator, and Mirasol Demonstration Assistant Field Coordinator. 4-C 
Council mentoershlp was approximately 131: 7 permanent seats, 63 providers, 
46 consumers and 15 supporters. 

By the time of the first EPPC site visit of FY-2 (October,! 973), the 
Bexar County 4-C had worked through its funding difficulties sufficiently to 
further expand its staff. 4-C personnel for FY- 3 included: 4-C Director, 
4-C Training and Technical Assistance Coordinator (formerly, Planning Coordi- 
nator), 4-C Administrative Coordinator (effective August 1, 1973), 4*C Fiscal 
Advisor (same person who had served as Bookkeeper/Analyst until February, 

1973 returned to 4-C September 1, 1973), 4-C Bookkeeper/Analyst (began July 1, 
1973), Secretary, 4-C Research Assistant/Secretary, Mirasol Demonstration Field 
Coordinator, and Mirasol Demonstration Assistant Field Coordinator. Two changes 

in staffing occurred during FY-3: The Mirasol Denwnstration Assistant Field 
Coordinator resigned her position effective August 17, 1973» but was replaced 
by September 10; the Administrative Coordinator resigned effective March 31, 

1974 and a replacement was still b'^ing sought at the close of the reporting 
period. By the end of FY-3 the Bexar County 4-C had provision for 9 full time 
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staff members to Implement Its activities. The 4-C Council was comprised of 
112 members: 60 providers, 34 consumers and 18 supporters. The Board of 
Directors Included 11 providers, 10 consumers, and 9 supporters. In addition 
to pi annlng/coordi native activities, Bexar County 4-C was serving as 
primary contractor for a variety of Title IV-A funded programs for children 
located at 10 different centers. The following two charts depict (a) the basic 
organizational structure of the Bexar County 4-C and Its administrative component 
and (b) the general organizational structure comprising the relationship of the 
Bexar County 4-C to DPW, UW, Private Donors, and the programs for which it was 
serving as primary contractor at the end of FY- 3. 
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Bexar County 4-C Council 
Basic Organizational Structure 

May, 1974 
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^ COORDINATED CHILD CARE COUNCIl 
Overai'l Organizational Structure 
May, 1974 
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Funding ; The Bexar County 4-C encountered funding difficulties during 
all three years of the stuc^y period. It Is primarily due to the commitment 
and expertise of the 4-C Council, 4-C program operators, and 4'-C administrative 
staff that operational continuity was maintained. Unfortunately, It Is 
difficult to Itemize this 4-C's budgets during the funding period for a variety 
of reasons: (1) previous bookkeeping records were Incomplete and often 
Inaccurate, (2) changes In DPW IV-A requirements and plans for re1ntf>ursement 
during 1972 lasted through the Spring of 1974 and necessitated the constant 
revision and resubmission of budgets, (3) the UW funding year uoon whicli 4-C 
programs operated Is different from that of OCD. In order to provide some 
indication of the Bexar County 4-C funding situation during the reporting 
period; therefore, the following strategy is taken: using May, 1974 figures, 
the administrative component of 4-C and its subcontracted programs funded in 
connection with DPW, UW and Private Donor monies are reported on an annual 
basis, then OCD monies allotted for the Mirasol Demonstration Project In 
Cooperative Child Care are reported by OCD funding years. 

During 1971 the Bexar County 4-C and Its subcontracted programs were 
funded for $ 79,1 22 • These irronies were received from Model Cities, UW, 
Private Donors, and DPW and financed day care services to 217 children In 3 
locations as well as a planning grant In connection with the development of 
a rural counties 4-C. Despite changes In DPW IV-A regulations and the resultant 
participant recertifi cation required, during 1972 the Bexar County 4-C and 
its subcontracted programs were funded for $539,080. Of this money, $5,749 was 
received from UW, $3,441 was received from Model Cities, $9,500 was received 
from Private Donors, $66,271 was received from DPW and the remainder included 
excess funds from the previous year's operation. These monies supported 4-C 
planning and coordinative activities (including $38,253 for completion of the 
rural 4-C planning project), provided services to 465 children in 7 locations. 
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and Implen^nted a ComRunlty Guidance testing and evaluation program for 4-C 
program participants ($8,192). The 4-C budget for 1973 was $628,173. As well 
as maintaining the Community Guidance Project ($19,660) and 4-C coordlnatlve/ 
planning activities, these monies were used to provide services to 534 children 
In 9 locations. Sources of funds Included "H ($13,528), Model Cities ($7,359), 
and DPW ($71,727) and previous year's exc monies. In 1974 Model Cities monies 
were no longer made available to 4-C. United Way did not take this fact or the 
continuinc; Instability of DPW regulation chmges Into account when planning its 
allocations for this year. Consequently, Insufficient funds were awarded to 
4-C. A series of meetings between UW, DPW, and 4-C Council and staff, however, 
alleviated this situation. For 1974 the Bexar County 4-C was funded for $992,652: 
the 4-C Administrative structure was funded for $92,659 ($83,059-IV-A; $12,936-UW), 
the 4-C/IV-A/UW programs were funded for $672,079 ($591 ,295-1 V-A; $116,657-UW) 
and the private donor 4-C/IV-A programs were budgeted for $227,924. At the time 
of the last EPPC site visit (May, 1974) the Bexar County 4-C was providing a 
variety of services to 645 children in 10 locations as well as maintaining its 
coordi native/planning functions. 

CCD monies awarded for the Mirasol Demonstration Project in Cooperative Child 
Care for FY-1 (September, 1971-August, 1972) were $21,454. An additional $23,000 
was granted by OCD for FY-2, and $21,130 in new OCD monies were received for 
FY-3, Several sources of continuation funding for the Mirasol Demonstration 
were being pursued at the end of the reporting period. Unfortunately, changes 
In licensing requirements which the Demonstration facility could not meet 
coupled with funding uncertainties led to the decision to allow this project 
to terminate with the cessation of OCD funding in August, 1974. 
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/^f^^^^^^^S! During FY-I of this evaluation, Bexar County 4-C activities 
centered around the accomplishment of three main objectives: (1) redeveloping 
the 4.C Council/reorganizing 4-C administrative procedures, (2) assuring operation 
of the IV-A/UW day care centers, including fiscal and programmatic monitoring, 
and (3) developing a model for the initiation and operation of other IV-A programs 
for AFDC children. By January. 1972 the Bexar County 4.C Council was reconstituted. 
At the Annual Meeting held January 27. new officers were elected, by-law revisions 
were approved, and active Council members confirmed. 4-C administrative office 
procedures, particularly previous bookkeeping/accounting records, were reorganized 
and systematized throughout the year. Five projects were funded and operation- 
alized by the time the EPPC FY-1 Final Report was written (July. 1972). These 
projects included a rural 4-C planning project and 4 day care programs, Two 
day care programs began October 1, 1971 (serving 96 and 100 children), one 
program began December 1, 1971 (21 slots) and one program began April 1, 1972 
(82 slots). A model proposal had been developed by which other IV-A grants 
could be written and several programs were in various stages of completion. A 
monitoring system for those programs already operational ized was created and 
technical assistance was provided esch of these programs on both fiscal and 
programmatic niatters. A Publici^tions/Resource Center was begun to provide further 
information as needed for both planning and programmtic support. Finally, a 
Planning Proposal was also created which delineated future 4-C goals and processes 
given the success of these reorganization efforts. It was expected that future 
4-C activities would focus on (1) overall planning and coordination and (2) IV-A 
program development and monitoring. 

The Initial grant written for the Mirasol Demonstration Project in Cooper- 
ative Child Care stated the following project goals for the entire funding period: 

1. To organize the AFDC parents of a housing project for the purpose of providinq 
cooperative, part-time child care. r v 
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2. To define the need for occasional, part-time care In tenns of numbers of 
families needing such care, length of time for the needed care, differential 
demands on a weekly or monthly basis, and project these needs where possible 
to other housing projects. 

3. To Identify the licensing deficiencies among 30 selected day home operators 
who are presently unlicensed. 

4. To identify available resources for overcoming these licensing deficiencies 
Welfare""^^ " Licensing Department of the State Department of Public 

5. To design a toy lending library for enrichment techniques. 

6. To attempt to up-grade these unlicensed homes so that they may become licensed, 
if possible, through Model Cities Housing con^onent. 

7. To include the parents of the project In existing training programs of local 
Head Start and Homemakers Project (San Antonio Metropolitan Health District). 

8. To provide and coordinate the necessary training for all in-home caretakers 
employed by WIN and CEP to care for children in their own home. At present, 
no training exists for these caretakers. 

During FY-1 the Mirasol Demonstration Field Coordinator and Assistant Field 
Coordinator accomplished the following: made initial community contacts, located 
facilities for the Demonstration (move-in date: May 1, 1972), met with housing 
project mothers to determine Drop-In Day Care (Sitter's Club) hours and rules 
(May, 1372), taught an 8-week nwther's training program (Mother's Club; May-June, 
1972), initiated the Toy Lending Library (May, 1972), held an open house (July, 
1972), contacted the State DPW and WIN regarding aid in locating unlicensed 
In-home caretakers, and contacted Head Start and the Homemaker's Project regarding 
coordination of training and drop-in day care services. Much difficulty was 
encountered during FY-I in obtaining an appropriate location for the Demonstration 
and several options were pursued before it was finally housed in a two bedroom 
apartment in the housing project. Although pranise of a larger apartment was made, 
this was never realized. During the remainder of the funding period the Mirasol 
Demonstration operated out of this location. Child care was liinlted to 4 hours 
in any one day, and mothers were expected to repay hours regularly. The Demon- 
stration was open 5 days per week, Monday through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
Use of the Drop-In Day Care (Sitter's Club) component of the program was sporadic 
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and minimal durvng FY-1. By August, 1972, however, 66 children were enrolled, 
representing 34 families. Newspaper advertisements and announcements on a 
Spanish-speaking radio station were employed in an attempt to provide better 
publicity for the Demonstration. The mother's training program (Mother's Club) 
Included lectures, discussions, and films on such topics as the use of toys, 
developing a positive self-concept, language development, community services, 
and nutrition. Neither the DRW nor WIN programs were able to supply Demonstra- 
tion Project staff with informution on unlicensed In-home caretakers. The local 
Head Start was not offering parent training components during FY-1 of the 
Demonstration. Finally, representatives of the Homemaker's Project felt cooper- 
ation with the Demonstration was unfeasible given the structure of their program. 

It was expected that Bexar County 4-C activities during FY-2 of this evaluation 
would focus on an expansion of overall community planning and coordination 
activities as well as initiation and monitoring of Title IV-A funded programs 
for AFOC families. The 4-C Planning Coordinator was In contact with all major 
planning agencies in the County and directing her efforts toward the development 
of a comprehensive agency survey identifying community needs and resources In 
the area of children's services. A survey of personnel needs In the County 
children's service delivery system was also in the initial design stages. The 
4-C Child Care Monitor and Bookkeeper/Analyst were providing considerable assistance 
to all 4-C/ IV-A programs on both fiscal and programmatic matters. Finally, all 
staff members were working on the development of several new 4-C/ IV-A programs 
which were in various stages of initiation. Changes in Title IV-A funding 
regulations as announced in November, 1972 curtailed 4-C's expansion efforts 
considerably. The majority of staff time from that point on was directed toward 
recertificatior of participants in existing programs and performing other 
administrative and support duties as required to assure operational continuity. 
Beceuse the 4-C/IV-A programs had always given priority to AFDC families, 
comparatively few children were required tc leave their programs. 4-C provided 
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relocation assistance as possible In these cases. Planning activities were no 
longer allowed for fL'nding under IV-A, therefore the 4-C Planning Coordinator 
position became that of Training and Technical Assistance Coordinator. Several 
plans were developed to later reinstate planning activities. It was hoped 
that City Revenue Sharing or United Way monies might be allowed for planning, 
given that Bexar County A-C staff felt such endeavors were vital to the develop- 
Bient of comprehensive services to children in the County. In line with current 
DPW Title IV-A Regulations, the final plan of operation for 1973 (dated February, 
1973), stated the following as primary 4-C objectives: 

Primary Goal li 

To ensure and Improve the quality of child care services to AFOC and 
related families in sub-contracted programs by the development of 
- improved procedures and techniques In the areas of program assess- 
ment, training, and technical assistance. 
Primary Goal II: 

To increase the efficiency and effectiveness of child care services 
to AFOC and related families by Increasing sub-contracting agency 
capability In the areas of organization, management, and overall 
program operation. 

By the end of FY-2 the Bexar County 4-C had again established its operations. 
Although staff had been reduced from 6 to 4 members during the period of 
redirection and one of the 4-C/ IV-A programs converted to a fee only basis 
and left 4-C, a creditable number of acconq>lishment5 were made. In addition 
to maintaining operational continuity for those 4-C/IV-A programs already 
operational 1 zed, during FY-2 the Bexar County 4-C aided in the initiation of 
three additional children's programs and one Community Guidance project 
directed toward evaluating 4-C program participants. By June, 1973 the Bexar 
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County 4-C served as prime contractor for programs serving 340 children in 6 
locations. Surveys had been conducted in connection with the needs and resources 
for children's services in the River Corridor Area of the city as well as those 
areas which were under active consideration for the initiation of new 4-c/lv-A 
programs. Another survey identified day care services and their respective 
catchment areas by census tract. Continued expansion of the Publications 
and Resource Center was accon^lished, including the development of a 
cataloging system. In addition to the «sual fiscal and programmatic support 
offered by 4-C to its subcontracted programs, a series of workshops to begin 
mid 1973 was also in the planning stages. The first of these workshops, "Planning 
Summer Programs," was given by a 4-C Council mntoer who is also a professor in 
Child Development at San Antonio College (SAC). (May, 1973; attendance: 43). 

During FY-2 the Mirasol Demonstration continued to provide its Drop-in Day 
Care (Sitter's Club), parent trafning (Mother's Club), and Toy Lending Library 
components. Drop-in Day Care use continued to be minimal and varied. Flyers 
were distributed throughout the neighborhood in an attempt to better acquaint 
residents with the lemons trati on. In January, 1973 use of the Drop-in Day Care 
center was only 40 hours, with a negligible amount of tim repayment received. 
Through continued staff efforts. Drop-in Center use was 600 hou-s by August, 1973; 
however, repayment remained low (monthly average-lO hours). Mother's Club training 
activities Included sessions on first aid, home safety, and the effective use of 
toys (January ■v^ough March, 1973; total attendance: 32). A Nutrition Workshop 
was sponsored in cooperation with the Dairy Council in July, 1973 and 15 mothers 
attended this session. Finally, a Cancer Prevention session was held In August 
in cooperation with the local chapter of the An^rican Cancer Society. The Toy 
Lending Library continued to be used regularly. By the end of FY-2. Demonstration 
Project staff felt that objectives 1 (Sitter's Club), 2 (Mother's Club), and 
3 (Toy Lending Library) were met. When continued efforts to locate unlicensed 
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In-home caretakers and to develop coordination with the Head Start and Homemakers 
Project parent training coniponents were unsuccessful, the remaining objectives were 
unwillingly dropped as unfeasible. Contacts with the local Head Start project 
did prove beneficial, fortunately, and the Demonstration Project staff began 
coordinating their activities with those of the Mirasol Project Head Start Program. 
Demonstration Project staff and children went on field trips and participated in 
a variety of Head Start activities as possible. 

By the October 1973 EPPC Site Visit, the Bexar County 4-C administrative 
staff had expanded to include 7 full-time personnel and had resumed progressing 
toward Its goals in the areas of planning/coordination and IV-A program develop- 
ment, monitoring, fiscal, and programmatic support. Despite the continually 
changing status of IV-A guidelines, three new 4-C/IV-A programs began during FY-3. 
Constant fiscal and programmatic support was provided all these programs by 
the 4-C staff throughout the year. These supports included: 

(1) Obtaining use of Department of Agriculture Food Service Assistance Program 
Services for 4-C/ IV-A centers, 

(2) Confirming access to San Antonio Metropolitan Health District Title 
XIX funds for medical and dental screening for eligible 4-C/IV-A 

' participants, 

(3) Reorganizing the 4-C Board to include a committee for Budget Planning 
and Evaluation aimed to continue working with 4-C staff to monitor and 
upgrade the quality of all the 4-C programs, 

(4) Analyzing each program in terms of its utilization; comparing budgeted 
potential, enrollment and attendance then used in program planning, 

(5) Reviewing and updating centers on fiscal accounting procedures and client 
eligibility criteria, budgeting and rebudgeting as the IV-A funding 
situation continued to be negotiated, 

(6) Maintaining contact with local universities in order to ascertain and 
employ their technical assistance capabilities as needed, 
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Cooperating with students from Our laciy of the Lake College to evaluate 
the child care component of each 4-C/IV-A center. 
Cooperating with Trinity University Education of the Deaf program to 
allow students to observe in the 4-C centers In an attempt to identify 
speech and hearing problems In the enrol lees. 
Sponsoring a series of staff training workshops which Included such 
topics as Nutrition (in cooperation with the Dairy Council; October, 
1973; Attendance: 41), Parent Involvanent (in cooperation wUh Our Lady 
of the Lake College; November 1973; attendance: 60), Normal Language 
Development (in cooperation with the Conmunlty Guidance Center; November, 
1973, attendance: 40), Creative Arts (in cooperation with the Creative 
Arts of San Antonio; November, 1973; attendance: 19). Social Services 
In Day Care (in cooperation with Inman Community Center; December, 1973; 
attendance: 27), Playgrounds and Out-Door Activities (In cooperation with 
local DPW; December, 1973; attendance: 10), The Dynamics of Child Abuse 
(in cooperation with the San Antonio Child Abuse Council; February* 1974; 
attendance: 65), Use of the Denver Screening Test (in cooperation with the 
Child Guidance Project; March, 1974; attendance: 45), Curriculum Planning 
in cooperation with Our Lady of the Lake College; April 1974, attendance: 
45), Child Management Techniques (in cooperation with the Child Guidance 
Project; May 1974; attendance: 55), 

Initiating a 3 credit,! semester course. Introduction to Early Childhood 
Education, in cooperation with San Antonio College for 14 4-C center staff 
members (The 4-C agencies paid tuition and offered release time from work 
to those staff participating). Planning a sequel course. Early Childhood 
Curriculum, to begin Fall, 1974. Both courses to be offered on a contin- 
uing basis. 

Apprising 4-C center staff members of various community training opportuni- 
ties including (a) Curriculum Planning Workshop offered by the San Antonio 
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Association for the Education of Young Children (SAAEYC) in January, 1974 
which 20 4-C center staff attended at a discounted rate, (b) Observational 
sessions offered by the SAC Child Development Center demonstrating the 
teaching of 3, 4, and 5 year olds which 50 4-C staff attended, and (c) 
A March, 1974 SAAEYC presentation. Learning about Learning, which described 
wnat services are available for young children in San Antonio. 

(12) Offering tailor-made staff training experiences for members of each 4-C 
center on an individual basis, 

(13) Pursuing the use of local university practicum students and WIN trainees 
in the 4-C/IV-A centers, 

(14) Updating the Publications and Resource Center and providing relevant 
materials for both workshops and general center operations, 

(15) Negotiating the joint purchasing of toys at a discount for the 4-C centers. 

Due to changes in IV-A funding criteria, the Community Guidance Project was 
reorganized for 1974 to provide staff and parent training rather than direct 
evaluative services to children. In March, 1974 this project was approved to 
offer 558 hours of center staff training, 134 hours of parent education, and 40 
hours of large group workshops. During FY-3 4-C staff members also continued 
their efforts in the area of services for abused children. Working in cooperation 
with the Child Abuse Council of San Antonio, a grant was submitted to OCD in the 
Spring of 1974 which included provision for crisis day care as needed by 4-C 
centers. Although the grant was not funded, appeals were being made. Four-C staff 
continued to work in cooperation with a variety of agencies interested in 
developing IV-A programs. These agencies included Madonna Neighborhood Center, 
Kenwood Community Center, Santone Industries, Farah Corporation, Universal 
Related Church Aid Foundation, and the Bexar County Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center. 
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efforts made during E.-S: („ . sexar County ^-C parent Is one the State 4-C 
oar^and a 4-C staff person transports this parent to .uarterl. meetings 
2) the Director of 4-C met several times with the State of Texas Office of 
ar . Development to discuss the development of the state plan for earl, chlld- 
00 development. (3, at the Eebruar.. 1974 4-C Board Meeting the President of 
SMEVC spo,e regarding the need for a task force and city ordinance regarding 
t e enforc^ent of da. care standards In San Antonio. Pour-C Is supporting this 
ffort to upgrade the quality of da. care services In San Antonio. (4) m 
April. 1974 the 4-C Director attended two forums and h» . 
sponsored by the Texas De.,.f„» . , . """""^'^ ""ds 

with th , '"'^-'^ cooperated 

with the San Antonio ISP. Educational Park Project, and (a) the Director of 4-C 

- nvlted to attend meetings regarding the development of a Day Care and Child 
Development Chapter in Texas. 
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Finally, on two occasions during FY-3 the Bexar County 4-C becaus involved 
in matters concerning funding which required considerable staff time. 

(1) In August, 1973 4-C was in negotiations around allotment of Revenue Sharing 
monies for day care in San Antonio. Two plans of action were developed for the 
use of the $444,745 the City of San Antonio had earmarked for day care and these 
plans were presented to the City Council for a decision. However, the City 
Council decided not to allow Revenue Sharing funds for day care at all beca«'Sfe 
such funds could not be matched with other monies. The money was then given 

for transportation and the Economic Opportunity Development Commission (EODC) was 
instructed to reactivate its IV-A contacts to pick up operations for those Model 
Cities day care centers and family day homes that were in jeopardy. 

(2) At the end of 1973, the Bexar County 4-C encountered difficulties with both 
of its prime funding sources. The United Way refunded the 4-C acbninistrative 
component at the same level as 1973 failing to take into consideration the fact 
that 50% of the support for 1973 has been provided by Model Cities. With 
regard to Title IV-A funded day care operations. United Way allocated funds 
based on 1973 costs rather than the 1974 plan. Costs for 1973 were approximately 
50^ of the planned estimates due to a State coninitment for State supported day 
care for current welfare related participants. In the absence of a continuing 
commitment for 1974, planned costs for 1974 had been based on 30% of budgeted costs. 
Monthly budgetary extensions were allowed using unexpended 1973 funds while 
several emergency meetings were held with the 4-C administrative staff, DPW 
personnel, the UW allocations conmittee, and 4-C/IV-A/UW agency repn^sentatives. 

A variety of alternate solutions were considered in order to maintain 4-C 
operations. Late in April. DPW was able to guarantee State supported IV-A day 
care for current AFDC families through August, 1975 and final monetary conmitments 
were made by UW based on this information. At final analysis, in addition to 
maintaining the operations for all the 4-C/IV-A/UW programs In jeopardy, the new 
arrangement calls for the support of the 4-C adraiini strati ve structure itself at a 

o 
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reduced cost through IV-A monies with State supported day care for current 
welfare related participants. 

The three oneratlonal components of the Mirasol Demonstration Project 
continued to be strengthened during FY-3. Use of the Drop-in Day Care Center 
(Sitter's Club) Increased markedly and by February, 1974 the center provided 650 
hours of child care services. Repayment was still. low, but had increased to 
30 hours per month. Coordination with the local Head Start program and a new 
neighborhood program. Project Avance. accounted for the majority of this Increase. 
Some (3-4) children enrolled In the Mirasol Project Head Start program required 
care after Head Start hours. During FY-3 it was arranged for these children to 
use the Drop-in Center at these times. Both mothers and Head Start staff 
combined efforts to repay hours regularly. Project Avance, A Zales Foundation 
program in mother-infant stimulation, also required temporary sitting for older 
children while mothers and infants were participating in training activities. 
Several (10-12) children of Project Avance mothers used the Drop-in Center 
regularly and the mothers coordinated themselves to repay hours. Mother's Club 
activities continued, particularly in cooperation with the local YWCA. For the 
first part of FY-3, Demonstration Project mothers participated in sewing and home 
nursing classes offered by the Y. During the latter part of FY-3. mothers 
participated in a physical fitness program. The Toy Lending Library continued to 
be used regularly. Toward the end of FY-3. Demonstration Project staff began to 
actively seek continuation funding. Unfortunately, changes in licensing 
requirements preempted such efforts. Because the facility used for the 
Demonstration could not be licensed, it was decided that the project would be 
terminated with the cessation of CCD funds rather than endeavoring a search for 
both a facility and funding. 

Status at Termination of CCD Fundino ; By the end of this reporting period 
(May. 1974) the Bexar County 4-C had successfully renegotiated funds for its 



continuation. Both pi anning/coordi native and primary contract administration 
for IV-A funds remained the dual foci for activities. Four-C Council membership 
was 112, including a Board of Directors composed of 11 providers, 10 consumers, 
and 9 supporters. Seven full time staff members wer-e employed to carry out 4-C 
activities. In addition, a Planning Coordinator position was to be funded for 
1975. Ten agencies were subcontracting programs to 645 children in a variety 
of programs. Constant nranitoring. fiscal and programmatic support were offered 
by 4-C to these prograns. Additionally 4-C staff were also involved in many 
activities of a broader nature, Including the cooperative collection of survey 
data, participation in efforts to better enforce day care regulations in the 
consnunity. consultation on the developn^nt of the state plan for early childhood 
development and cooperation with the San Antonio Educational Park Project. 

The final status of the Bexar County 4.C indicates the strength of this 
operational model, an independent organization which cortines the planning and 
coordination of services with involvement in the day to day operation of some 
centers. Four-C Is increasingly being seen as a forceful and knowledgeable 
advocate for children's services in Bexar County. Although recognized, this 
4.C has had little contact with the official 4-C structure. The 4-C Council 
is composed of a broad range of representatives; however, its main links to 
the community have been through the State DPW, the United Way and a variety of 
private donor agencies who are involved in the provision of day services. It 
would seem that this strategy of slowly developing expertise through the 
initiation and operatlonalization of services themselves as a method of gaining 
recognition in the conminity is a viable vehicle for effective participation 
in the planning and coordination of child care services on a broader conMinity 
level. 

As the end of CCD funding neared. the Mirasol Deironstration Project was 
providing Drop-in Day Care (Sitter's Club), parent training {Mother's Club). 
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and Toy Lending Library services on a regular basis. The other objectives 
outlined in the initial grant proposal were attempted during the grant period 
but later dropped as unfeasible. The Drop-in Day Care Center was being used 
650 hours per month with an average repayment of 30 hours per month. One hundred 
thirty-six families used this service over the 3 year period, including famines 
enrolled in Head Start and Project Avance. One hundred twelve of these families 
received AFOC assistance and 106 were single parent families. Reasons for use 
of the center over the 3 year period were: obtaining school training (145), 
food stamps (78). medical and dental services (78) and shopping (45). Mother's 
Club activities centered primarily on coordinating activities with offerings of 
the nearest YWCA. The Toy Lending Library Inventory listed 119 toys, valued 
at $467.83. This library was used consistently throughout its period of 
operational ization. Unfortunately, due to changes in licensing requirements 
which the Mirasol Demonstration facility could not meet, it was decided that the 
project would close at the end of the OCD grant period. 

In preparing their final report for OCD, the Mirasol Demonstration Project 
staff stated that those components of the Demonstration which were operationalized 
indicate a great need for such services. Based on their experience, they 
recommend the following future objectives for similar projects: 

1: To organize parents of a housing project for the purpose of 
cooperative day care. 

2: To offer the services to mothers attending classes already established 
by the community agencies or classes established by the day care 

I Wk>W IT* 

3: To include payment back of hours as part of class involvement. 
This would act as an incentive. It the mothers care to continue 
Class they would also have to reimburse the service. 

4: To establish an effective recording system of attendance of children 
and also of payment back of hours. 

5: To maintain an effective program of conrounity involvement so as to 
insure constant awareness of beneficial agencies throughout the 
cownumty. 



6: To make the center available to working mothers who can have 
children transported after school to the center until the mothers 
can pick them up. 

7: To design and implement a toy lending library for enriching techniques 
(p. 14). 

E. Wins ton-Sal em/Forsyth County 4-C 

Four-C Mode l reviewed; Four-C for Winston-Sal em/Forsyth County was 
conceived in the Academic-Urban Affairs Consortium and followed up by the 
primary child centered agency. Child Development Program working in conjunction 
with Model Cities. The proposal called for an independent agency to be established 
within the city government structure which would assume the responsibilities for 
coordination of child care services and agencies in Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 
as well as provide public relations work In the form of liaison functioning 
between child care agencies/services and the community. Although the Hidalgo 
County 4-C also focused primarily on coordinative activities, the Forsyth County 
4-C is the only program of those under study to have such specific governmental 
auspices. Operations began after a five months delay in the original grant in 
Decent)er, 1971. 

Staffing/Or ganizational Structure ; Forsyth County 4-C staffing consisted 
of a Project Coordinator and a Project Assistant. As per OCD evaluation 
provisions, funds were made available for a one third time EPPC On-Site 
Research Assistant commencing June, 1972, at which time the position was 
filled. In the course of the EPPC grant period there was one complete change 
of staff. The Research Assistant position rotated in March, 1973, while Project 
Coordinator and Project Assistant were vacated and filled in September, 1973, 
and October, 1973, respectively. 

In the transition from the original Project Coordinator and Project 
Assistant to those who replaced them a great deal of attention and effort was 
directed to staffing those positions with persons who would be able to maintain 
program continuity. Largely because of these efforts the transition was quite 
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smooth with little, If any, alteration of the course of the Wlnston-Salen,/ 
Forsyth County 4-C program. 

The On-site Research Assistant change In personnel posed a problem. The 
original Research Assistant began and left under the sai>» 4-0 Coordinator and 
Assistant and had benefit of thorough briefing from the EPPC evaluation unit 
with regard to the duties and expectations of the position. Generally, the 
quantity and quality of the data collected by this person was excellent. When 
this position was succeeded to by the new Research Assistant, problems arose 
with respect to specification of duties. Further complications stenmed from 
the classification of some of these duties as inappropriate by both the Project 
Coordinator and the new Research Assistant. Because (1) only one site visit 
occurred during this period (May. 1973) while the problems were developing, 

(2) another site visit did not occur until the following October, 1973, and 

(3) during this period a change in Project Coordinator and Project Assistant also 
occurred, many communication problems developed. In fact, during the Summer. 
1973. while the original Project Coordinator was involved in effecting a smooth 
transition to the new administration, the Research Assistant developed alternate 
forms to the standardized interviews which had heretofore teen utilized in data 
collection. Consequently, these data were rendered useless and were abandoned. 

The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C operated as an Independent branch 
of city government. The 4.C Coordinator was hired by the Assistant City 
Manager; however, once installed the Coordinator assumed responsibilities totally 
separate from any existing agencies. 

Under the direction of the Board of Aldermen of Winston-Salem, 4-0 was charged 
with the responsibility for convening and moderating regular monthly meetings 
for agencies subsumed under the Planned Variation programs. The purpose of this 
duty assigned 4-C was explicitly stated but not necessarily limited to the fol- 
lowing three criteria; 1) coordination resulting in the most effective use of 
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all conmunlty-tjased day care resources and personnel, 2) facilitation of the 
Information flow between funding agency and each project, 3) development of 
coordinated strategy for the future of the projects. The 4-C Board for 
Winston-Sal em/Forsyth Coun^ became a joint venture with the Board for the 
program of the five county Northwest Child Development Program sponsored by 
the Appalachian Regional Committee (ARC NCDP). The Forsyth County Child Care 
Committee (FCCCC) had a mertershlp composition which conformed to 4-C guidelines, 
and in an effort to avoid duplication of responsibilities from the outset, 
4-C embarked upon this joint venture. This strategy proved to be very effective 
in providing the newly formed 4-C with immediate visibility within the content 
of an already existing organization. At the time that 4-C applied for and received 
Initial recognition from the Federal Regional Committee in April, 1972 the 4-C 
Board also served as the Board for the ARC/NCDR. National recognition was to 
be sought once all of the child care and child development Interests had been 
consolidated into one board. Plans were in process to bring the Child Develop- 
ment Program into the arrangement with ARC/NCDP and 4-C. 

In July, 1973 new by-laws were adopted by the Forsyth County Child Care 
Committee. The FCCCC became the Citizens' Council Concerned with Children and 
set out in earnest to effect a merger with the Child Developtront Program. 
However, two studies conducted In the target area chatiged the course of the merger 
activities. 

Working from the 1973 study of social services reported In the Da von 
Management Study, the Citizens Coalition, Inc., a local planning agency, con- 
ducted a study of child care in Winston-Salem/Forsyth County. The reconsnenda- 
tions of both these studies were that all planning, coordinating, training and 
advocacy efforts under the domain of child care and child development should be 
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brought together under one comnunity-wide agency. A specific reconurendatlon 
was for the establishment of an Early Childhood Development Planning Council 
for Forsyth County which would become a private, non-profit. Incorporated 
organization charged with the power to negotiate contracts and receive financial 
contributions to child care and related activities and services. The vision 
entailed the inclusion of planning and coordination responsibilities for child 
care/child development activities; in effect, the Early Childhood Development 
Planning Council was to be the "ideal" 4-C structure In the community. 

A Steering Committee of the Early Childhood Development Planning Council 
for Forsyth County was appointed by the chairman of the Citizens' Coalition 
Board, and the 4-C Project Coordinator was asked to serve. Since the Inception 
of this committee in July, 1973, the Early Childhood Development Planning Council 
became the Early Childhood Development Planning Association, the by-laws were 
drafted, reviewed and approved (Including approval by the 4-C Project Coordinator 
for compliance with 4-C guidelines), and steps were undertaken to obtain a state 
charter of incorporation. 

Under the terms of the by-laws, the 4-C Coordinator was charged with 
the responsibility of convening many organizations, agencies and individuals 
represented in the Association. To this aim, much of the Coordinator's time was 
snent in attempts to reach parents of pre-school program children as a means of 
Insuring adequate representation in the Association. 

The ECDPA replaced the Citizens' Council Concerned with Children (CCCC) as 
the 4-C Board and the 4.C Project Coordinator served as the liaison between the 
two bodies in efforts to effect a smooth transition. The move to ECDPA will not 
result in the dis-oiution of the CCCC as this Board will remain in an advisory 
capacity to ARC/Northwest Child Development Program. 
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f"'^^!"^?, This site was unique in its funding structure. First, it was 
the only 4-C under EPPC study not receiving Title IV-A monies. Additionally, 
the fiscal year periods were altered. The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C 
was originally funded for FY-l from July 1, 1971, to June 30, 1972. Changes in 
the city government structure delayed the appointnsnt of a 4-C Project Coordinator 
until December, 1971. Application to OCD was made requesting a change in funding 
in recognition of these difficulties. Consequently, R-1 for this site became 
December, 1971, to Deceafeer. 1972. The budget for this period consisted of an 
OCD Child Welfare Research and Demonstration grant In the amount of $23,540 and 
in-kind provisions received from the City of Minston-Salem for office space 
and telephone service amounting to roughly $2,490. In June, 1972, an additional 
$1,400 was awarded by OCD to cover the salary of the Dn-Site Research Assistant. 

For the Decenter. 1972 to December, 1973 period of nr.2, this agency 
operated on a budget of $25,000 from OCD and an in-kind grant of approximately 
$2,490 from the City of Winston-Salem. Application was made for the six and 
one half month period from Decea^er, 1973, to July, 1974. which resulted in the 
funding of Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C in the amount of $14,428 from OCD 
with continued In-kind support from the City. At that time an atten^t was also 
made to acquire a $10.0(K) no-cost funding extension for operations through 
December. 1974 which was received. 

Activities: Under the conditions specified in the grant proposal (#0C0-MC-14) 
submitted by Winston-Salem/Forsyth County the following 4-0 goals were set: 

(1) To establish a functioning Board of Directors with overall 
responsibility for formulating policy and directing 4-C staff. 

(2) To assess strengths and weaknesses of delivery systems of 
services to children in Forsyth County. 

(3) To determine feasibility of specific alternative agreements 
between and among cooperating agencies. 
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(4) To develop and encourage the provision of adequate child 
development services with priority being placed on families 
below pover^ level at the following levels: 

60% of children 0-5 In Model Neighborhood 
40Z of children 0-5 In Forsyth County 

(5) Jo survey and document the needs of and services to children 
6-12 years old considering educational programs, before and 
after school programs, and child advocacy programs. 

(6) To evaluate using various objective and subjective instruments 
the frequency and extent of parent Involvement in overall policy 
formation and program direction. 

When a Coordinator was finally hired for the 4-C in Winston-Salem, she 
set these objectives for the first six months: 

(1) To set up a mechanism that will provide a solid financial 
foundation for existing child care centers. 

(2) To establish a sliding fee scale for the centers. 

(3) To provide for the medical needs within the centers. 

These priorities were established by the 4.C staff In response to what they 
felt were the pressing needs in Forsyth County. 

In seeking financial support for day care centers, the 4-C Coordinator 
worked closely with a group of ministers. These efforts became a formal organi- 
zation, the United Preschool Education Ministry (UPEM), which sought sup- Drt 
from churches. As churches were one of the major providers of child care 
service*; in the target area, especially day care in poverty areas of the city, 
this organization was productive. Talks with church boards at the time of 
their yearly budget planning coupled with a shouldering of the major responsibility 
by this group of ministers initiated good reason for optimism in this endeavor. 
Four-C was asked to portray a non-participating role while the UPEM functioned 
autonomously. Unfortunately, there was no noticeable effect resulting from 
this group's efforts and church -supported day care did not expand. The 4-C 
Coordinator also explored funding possibilities with federal officials and 
Industry. No concerted effort was accomplished in tliis vein during the first 
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six months operation; however, contingencies were formulated for future 
exploration of funding pathways. 

In addition to the achievements made In relation to these objectives, 
the 4-C Coordinator strived to make the presence of 4-C known In the community 
and to place 4-C In service as a clearinghouse for information. A day care 
centwf listing was compiled whith contained mst Information pertinent to 
shopping consumers including, enrollment, number of staff, and cost. Other 
direct public relations activities entailed the preparation of pamphlets and 
fliers advertising the services of 4-C, attendance and speaking at meetings 
of groups concerned with day care, television appearances and the provision of 
information for newspaper articles. 

The 4-C Coordinator helped bring together groups concerned with services 
to children. For example, representatives of all agencies Involved with delivery 
of services to mentally retarded children were brought together resulting in 
the formation of a council for cooperation. Similar efforts were directed to 
representatives from kindergartens and preschool programs and representatives 
from public schools in order to foster cooperation and understanding between 
the two groups. 

The first objective to receive major attention was the development of a 
sliding fee scale. The 4-C Coordinator worked with the operators of seven centers 
in establishing the scale. As part of this project, a cost breakdown survey of 
the seven centers was completed. Although this service was accomplished only 
for subsidized centers initially, it was anticipated that a cost breakdown 
survey would eventually be provided to privately operated centers. 

Several avenues were explored in trying to provide for nodical needs 
within the centers. The 4-C Coordinator explored the possibility of pooling the 
medical service funds for all public day care centers cooperating with 4-C. 
This project included medical services funds in day care to be provided through 



the Appalachian Regional Commission. The fund pooling would enable centers 
to reduce costs for medical services and allow some equalization of services. 
For example, the Appalachian Regional Commission provided sufficient money 
for medical services per child such that surpluses were predicted. Conversely, 
other agencies seemed Inadequately funded for medical services. A snag was 
encountered, however, by way of the governing regulations of the individual 
agencies. Consequently, these plans were abandoned. 

The 4-C Coordinator wrote two project proposals to be funded through Model 
Cities during FY-1. One proposed the establishment of a public health educational 
program in day care centers through the services of a public health nurse. Under 
the provisions of this project, a nurse would visit various day care centers 
primarily in an educational capacity but also to give examinations and make 
referrals. The other proposal written by the 4-C Coordinator dealt with evaluation 
of speech and hearing for children In day care centers. During the first six 
months operations of 4-C, medical services and screening received a great amount 
of productive attention. 

Though there were advantages with regard to the existing community 
structure at the time Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C began, there were 
also some difficult disadvantages. A major problem that faced the 4-C 
Project Coordinator was the protectiveness of agency heads with respect to 
their own progr;ims that was reinforced by a general suspicion vis-a-vis 
"coordination." Much of the 4-C Coordinator's resources were devoted to 
allaying fears regarding territorial encroachments. 

To sunTiarize the position of Wins ton-Sal ein/Forsyth County 4-0 at the 
conclusion of the first reporting period, July, 1972. changes in city govern- 
ment and i-eccnstitution of the Model Cities catchment area led to a postponen,ent 
in hiring a 4-C Coordinator. Once the position was staffed, in December. 
1971. the following objectives were set: to set up a mechanism that would 



provide a solid financial foundation for existing child care centers, to 
establish a sliding fee scale for the centers, and to provide for medical 
needs within the centers. In the first six months' operations It appeared 
that the Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C had progressed in the direction of 
its goals and was clearly the most effective clearJnghouse for child care 
information of the programs under stu^y by the EPPC team. 

The beginning of the second evaluatlonal year (July 1, 1972 - June 30, 
1973) marked the inlddie of the Winston-Saleni/Forsyth County 4-C's FY-1. As 
preparation was made for gaining Fy.2 refunding, 4-C objectives were given 
added perspective. The elaborated objectives were as follows: 

bililS ?n^^fIi^^^^""^^^?"^"5 ^^^^^ °^ erectors with overall responsl- 
binty for formulating policy and directing 4-C staff. t«H"n»i 

a) To provide the necessary staff work to promote and facilitate 
the pending merger of child care boards and agencies? 

1) To insure that the merger creates a situation within 
which child care agencies can function effectively to 
meet the needs of the clients served. 

2) To strive toward making the board viable, productive, 
informed, active and responsive to the needs of the 
consnunity. 

2. To assess strengths and weaknesses of delivery systems of services 
to children in Forsyth County. 

a) To continue to assess delivery systems for evidence of change. 

1) To pinpoint specific services which are lacking In the 
community, with the intention of investigating all means 
possible for solving these deficiencies. 

2) To coordinate delivery systems, when possible. 

b) To continue to inform and educate the public about the 
need that exists for quality pre-school programs. 

1) To provide coordination, information and referrals 
to agency representatives, directors of pre-school 
programs, teachers and members of the general public. 

2) To continue to act as liaison between the regional 
office of Child Development and the local community. 
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3. To determine feasibility of specific alternative agreements between 
and among cooperating agencies. 

a) To continue to play a neutral role in assisting agencies to 
develop coordinating mechanisms. 

1) To coordinate with the staff of the Northwest Child 
Development Program. 

2) To help improve the conmuni cation flow among agency 
representatives. 

4. To develop and encourage the provision of adequate child develop- 
ment services with priority being placed on families below poverty 
level for 60'^ of children 0-5 in Model t^ei ghborhood and 49% of children 
0-5 in Forsyth County. 

a) To develop and encourage the provision of adequate child 
development services with priority placed on children from 
low income families throughout tlie city and county. 

5. To survey and document the needs of and services to children 
6-12 years old considering educational programs, before and after 
school programs, and child advocacy programs. 

a) To survey and document the needs of and services to children 
6-12 years old. 

1) To encourage the growth of programs after school and 
child advocacy programs. 

6. To evaluate using various objective and subjective instruments 

the frequency and extent of parent involvement in overall formation and 
program direction. 

a To continue to evaluate the frequency and extent of parent 
involvement in overall policy formation and program direction: 

1) To work with the parents to insure active participation 
at the board level . 

2) To work with agencies and parent organizations to insure 
active participation at the center level. 

Translating the above objectives into specific projects in terms of 

on-going interests and the realities of tlie community, the 4-C Project 

Director set the following imiaediate goals: 

1. Continued staff work in constitution of the Child Development 
Committee {4-C Board) and supervision of communications/work rela- 
tions workship for that Board. 

2. Continued work with Parent Involvement Project. 
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3. Completion of survey regarding resources and needs for services 
for children aged 6-12. 

4. Completion of transportation study and consolidation of transporta- 
tion routes to day care programs. 

5. Work with United Preschool Education Ministry group to appeal to 
churches to aid in the repair and furnishing of equipment of target 
area day care centers. 

6. Continue to visit Winston-Salem day care centers. 

7. Update listing of Day Care Centers in Forsyth County. 

It was also during this period that the Winston-Salem Board of Aldermen 
(Governing Council) charged 4-C with an additional dfity. This duty was to 
convene and moderate regular monthly meetings which were to be attended by 
Project Directors from the Departments of Ilental Health, Reading, Speech 
and Psychology Center, Forsyth County Departiront of Social Services and 
Child Development Program, as well as ^tode^ Cities officials. 

The first objective of the grant proposal as well as of the 4-C Coordinator 
was the establishnrent of a working Board of Directors. The process of consti- 
tuting and reconstituting 4-C Boards that has occurred with this 4-C is 
elaborated above (see Staffing/Ornanizational Structure). In terms of the 
Board in force during the July, 1972 - June, 1073 period, the Forsyth County 
Child Care Conmittee, the 4-C Coordinator had to face two problems. Conflicts 
arose regarding membership requirements for the ARC/NCDP as opposed 
to 4-C. Secondly, a move was underway to incorporate the Child Development 
Program into the 4-C Board structure. Later events altered these problems, 
but this is what confronted 4-C at that time. 

It is difficult to assess the success with which the Board formulated 
policy and directed the 4-C staff. From the minutes of Board meetings, and 
Interviews with persons attending those meetings, it appeared that the meet- 
ings provided an information exchange between various agencies and the 4-C 
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staff; however, the voice of private citizens In these meetings was not 
apparent. 

The second FY.2 objective Involved the assessment of delivery systems 
for evidence of change. Special attention was to be given in pinpointing 
lacking services and coordinating delivery systems. As it happened, changes 

and reductions in Title IV-A funding caused this goal to become rather 
encompassing. In November, 1972, the Child Development Program mistakenly 
placed 163 persons in day care when funding existed for only 63. The 4-C 
staff contributed to an easing of the problem through the proposition and 
execution of a progressive phase-out of the overly committed slots at a rate 
of 12 per month. Further problems arose recjarding the new Title IV-A guide- 
lines in Spring, 1973. In an assessment of the impact of funding cuts, it 
was found that the loss would render a 50 percent reduction in services to 
programs. Decause of fund shortages suffered at the onset of these programs, 
only 64 percent of the population In need was receiving services prior to the 
cuts. The 4-C study demonstrated, in effect, that only 32 percent of the 
population In need was to be served. 

4-C was able to partially solve the formidable recurring transporta- 
tion dilemma for Forsyth County preschools. This was done with the loan of 
three vans by the Concentrated Employment Program for the use of 4-C 
affiliated agencies. Availability of transportation availed day care services 
to children who had heretofore been excluded only for a lack of transporta- 
tion- 

The 4-C staff in Forsyth County worked ardently from the beginning 
to provide Information and education regarding day care needs. The 4-C 
staff completed surveys of teachers' salaries, repair and equionient needs 
of target area day care centers, available day care and preschool programs 
in Forsyth County {with revisions), child care needs in Forsyth County, and 
transportation needs of day care centers. 4-C helped to organize the follow- 
ing groups: Early Childhood Association, Day Care Operators Organization, 
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Board of Citizens Coalition, and the State-Wide Ad Hoc Conwittee of 
Professionals in Child Care Services. As in the past,new proposals were 
offered through collaboration with other agencies. 

The third objective concerned the feasibility of specific alternative 
agreements between cooperating agencies via improving conmuni cation flow 
among agency representatives and coordinating with the staff of the Northwest 
Child Development Program. According to minutes of the 4-C Board o^etings 
and interviews with Board n»n4>ers, communication was excellent among the 
members of the reorganized Board of Directors. As per the directive of the 
Board of Aldermen, 4-C assumed the task of primary coordinator for all pro- 
jects and project coordinators in the Winston-Salem Model Cities unit. In 
addition to this formal agreement, working relationships existed between 4-C 
and day care centers and support facilities in the form of information, 
planning and support from 4-C as particular needs arose. 

The fourth objective in the grant Involved the development and provision 
of adequate child development service for 60 percent of the children in the 
Model Neighborhood area and 40 percent of the children in Forsyth County. 
This might have been possible if the Title IV-A funding crisis had not developed 
as it did. Forsyth County 4-C cooperated in a study by the County Citizens 
Coalition of child care needs in Forsyth County which was conducted In addi- 
tion to its own survey of needs completed in August, 1972. Due to the dearth 
of funding, the Forsyth County 4-C mt with other ftodel Cities orojects In 
North Carolina to search for new funds. These groups laid the groundwork 
for the State-Wide Ad Hoc Committee of Professionals In Child Haro Services, 
formed to bring direct pressure to bear on state government concerning child 
care programs. 
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With respect to the fifth objective, survey and dociflnentatlon of the 
needs of and services to children between the ages of 6 and 13, work was begun 
but not totally accomplished. Under this goal, however, 4-C did assist in 
placing older children in day care center jobs through a cooperative effort 
with the Youth Employment Program. 

Regarding the measurement of parent Involvement in overall program forma- 
tion and operation, 4-C became more directly involved In attempts to remedy 
this very apparent problem. Working in conjunction with the Learning Institute 
of the University of North Carolina, 4-C developed a model for Increasing parent 
involvement in day care and worked to disseminate the concept. To this end, a 
workiihop was staged for day care personnel to facilitate the inclusion of parents 
in day care programs and The Day Care Association was created for lay people 
interested in day care. 

At the coiTBTiencenient of the third evaluatlonal period, July, 1973, Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth County 4-C had been in operation for a year and a half. In 
October, 1973 and iioverter, 1973, respectively, a new Project Coordimitor and 
Project Assistant were installed. Work continued guided by the six objectives 
which have received extended elaboration above. 

The najor effort for the period July, 1973 through June, 1974 centered 
around objective number one, reorganization of the 4-C Board. In July, 1973 the 
Forsyth County Child Care Committee became, under ne\^ by-laws and redefined 
relationships, the Citizens' Council Concerned with Children. The primary thrust 
of this reformation was a push towards bringing all child care related agencies 
under one central agency. The Citizens' Council Concerned with Children and the 
Child Development Program engaged in a series of meetings through their respective 
representatives to effect the merger. 

ERIC 
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Also during this period three major studies were in process, two with 
respect to child care/development and one with respect to more general social 
services In Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Including child care/development. 
There was large agreement among these studies and reconmendatlons were over- 
lapping. In the area of child care/development, the need for a non-profit. 
Incorporated organization with the power to negotiate contracts for child care 
and child care-related services was docuirented. As a result of these recomnen- 
dations the Early Childhood Development Planning Association (originally known 
as the Early Childhood Development Planning Council) was conceived. Initial 
activity began through steering committee guidance and the 4-C Project Coordi- 
nator assumed the responsibilities of chairperson for the sub-coninittee charged 
with identifying current and potential funding sources In tie community. 
Through collaboration with the Department of Social Services and the Winston- 
Salem Foundation, funding sources were Identified. 

Identification of funding sources further advanced the cause of the 
ECDPA by lending credence to the study reconrniendatlons, providing a basis for 
mutual cooperation among child care/development agencies, and resulting in a 
well concerted effort to secure funding for child care/development agencies 
from the city and counly. The latter achievement was accomplished through the 
mutual efforts of the ECDPA steering coiranittee and representatives from the 
Child Development Program who together assembled a "Child Care Package" which 
specified the aims and objectives of child care/development programs and 
the funds required to operate them. Once the "Package" had been assembled in 
sprinq, 1974, representatives of both groups convened with city officials for 
the purpose of securing a city commitment for Fiscal Year 1975. The results of 
this meeting Included a promise that an official city statement was to be made 
regarding child care/development. 



Visible progress In the direction of a fully functioning ECi^A bo^y came 
with the drafting of by-laws which were reviewed to insure consistency with 
national 4-C guidelines. Once the judgment regarding adequacy of the by-laws 
was rendered, application for a charter for Incorporation was made. This 
first meeting of the complete Early Childhood Development Planning Association 
was scheduled to occur In July, 1974. 

Under the terms of the current plan. ECDPA was to become the 4-C 
Board, replacing the Citizens* Council Concerned with Children which will con- 
tinue to serve as Advisory Board to the Appalachian Regional Consnlttee/iiorthwest 
Child Developnient Program. To this end, it was the 4-C Coordinator's 
responsibility to convene various consnittees composed of various groups to be 
represented in ECDPA. Specifically, these committees included agency directors, 
day care operators, teachers and staff, parents and other persons with child 
care concerns not included in these categories. Special attention vvas devoted 
to the el i citation of parent participation in order to insure tnat adequate 
Infornation and representation wasafforded to consumers. 

The ECDPA has been referred to as the "ideal" child care/development 
agoncy. In ir.any respects it Is difficult to nake an argument against this con- 
ception, fiuch progress has been effected as a result of the ECDPA which crosses 
the boundaries of the six primary objectives originally established by this 4-C. 
ftore detailed attention will be devoted to ECDPA in the following section. Prior 
to assessing the status of 4-C upon tenni nation of the grant, however, some of 
the specific achievements with respect to the stated objectives are in order. 

During the final reporting period, the Wins ton-Sal em/Forsyth County 4-C 
continued to maintain very complete compilation of preschool and kindergarten 
services available In the community. Information concerning virtually all phases 
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of these programs was provided and kept on a constantly up-dated basis Including 
formal checks to ascertain accuracy of information at regular Intervals. 

The 4-C Coordinator served as chairperson for an all volunteer study 
(Learning Institute of North Carolina) Child Care Services Assessment Report 
on Forsyth County. Four-C participated in a statistical study. Public Supported 
Child Care and Child Development Programs and Services in Forsyth County, the 
data from which was intended for the establishment of a community cross-reference 
system. Four-C prepared and provided the Information regarding the needs of 
Forsyth County children to be presented to the public hearings of the Board of 
Aldermen Finance Committee by the Citizens' Council Concerned with Children 
chairman. Other activities in this regard included the Youth Emplo.yment Project 
Survey to locate summer job placement in day care centers for youths, distri- 
bution of questionnaires surveying the extent of parent 1nvolvf..iont in day care 
programs, and assistance to Forsyth flemorial Hospital in deve'iopinn a oucstionnaire 
to assess the disposition of emoloyees with respect to an in-shOD day care 
situation for their children. 

Objective nuniber three concerned determining feasibility of soecific 
alternative agreeinents betv/een and among cooperating agencies including improving 
communication flow among agency representatives. Four-C coordinated meetings between 
the Child Development Program and the Forsyth County Department of Social Services 
and between CDP and the Steering Committee for ECOPA for the purposes of 
clarifying as well as facilitating the information flow among these groups. 
As a result of 4-C's coordlnative efforts these agencies reached agreement with 
respect to a general training program. The duty was left with 4-C to develop a 



training package suitable for Wlnston-Salein^ Forsyth County and to secure the 
necessary funds. With respect to the training aspect, 4-C began coordinating 
resources Including Winston-Salem State University. Experiment In Self -Reliance, 
Heads tart, and representatives of various other agencies. Discussion centered 
around utilization of Manpower funding stimulated by talks between the 4-C 
Project Coordinator and representatives of the Day Care and Child Development 
Council and HEW. To this end 4-C dispatched a letter of intent regarding 
coordination of training for day care personnel to the Federal Regional Committee 
on Child Development. 

Four-C continued to take an active role in the Statewide Ad-Hoc Comnittee 
of Professionals in Child Care. Further efforts of this body to mobilize state 
resources and funds for child care/development resulted In a resolution recommending 
the establishn^nt of a state supported study committee for purposes of assessing 
needs in the area of child care services in North Carolina. This resolution was 
presented to the North Carolina State Assembly, but was defeated. Four-C and 
the other menters composing this state-wide lobby for child care/development 
continued to strive In this direction, regardless of the initial defeat. 

Through the coordinative efforts of 4-C, Goodwill Industries and the Northwest 
Child Development Program communicated regarding the establishment of a day care 
center at the Goodwill Rehabilitation Center. Similar discussions were facili- 
tated by 4-C between NCDP and the Winston-Salem/Forsyth County schools regarding 
an infant care center at the Continuation Center, More visibility has been 
gained with the private sector through meetings with Industry over day care center 
Issues (e.g., American Telephone and Telegraph). 

Objective 4 for this site also received attention during the final evaluation 
period. July 1, 1973 to May 31, 1974. The 4-C staff was Instrumental 
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In assisting the negotiation of contracts for the project extension of the day 
care scholarship program funded by Planned Variation (rode! Cities). The funds 
for this project were scheduled to tenainate necember, 1973, and through neet- 
ings v/lth the Assistant City Manager and jnecibers of the Board of Aldermen a 
resolution was approved authorizing the Citizens Coalition, Inc. and the Forsyth 
County Department of Social Services to continue operating the scholarship 
program through June, 1974. As noted above, through a 4-C survey It was made 
apparent that only 64 percent of the target area's children in need were receiv- 
ing services. Funding cuts would have reduced coverage to only 32 percent 
coverage by Decentoer, 1974. Vigorous efforts on the part of 4-C effected a 
reversal of the budget policy and the 64 percent coverage was maintained. 
Four-C provided aid to the Department of Family Services in an attempt to find 
funds for 12 non-AFDC recipients in order that they would be able to continue 
in a Special Enrichment Program for the develofmentally retarded. Goodwill 
Industries was approached regarding the establishment of a preschool for deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children. At that time (k>odwill made 4-C aware of an already 
existing program. North Carolina School for the Deaf Satellite Program (began 
September, 1973), and 4-C did much to canry word of this program to the 
community. 

Foui*-C was active in enlisting and aiding private groups ^or raising 
money and providing services to day care. Through attending meetings such as 
that of the Babcock Foundation for purposes of discussing funding sources for 
the continuation of the Child DevelofMnent Program and maintaining visibility 
with groups like the Council of Negro Women, 4-C was active in attempts to 
attract private funds to day care/child developi.ient. 
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The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C took action to Initiate an acquain- 
tance between Public Action for Children Education (PLACE)and the Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth County school system. PLACE was noted for valued contributions to 
pre-school programs and with the public kindergarten program commenciBg in 
North Carolina (Septomber, 1972), it was thought that this alliance tvould render 
needed assistance to the schools in the imnlementation of programs for five 
year olds. At the other end of the preschool education continuian, 4-C was 
instruinental in aiding the Forsyth Technical Institute (FTI) program, which 
offered course\^ork leading to an A. A. in Early Childhood Education, in meeting 
the needs of loca; day care personnel. Efforts were made to bring the day care 
personnel and the FTI people together to discuss course content, scheduling, and 
other topics of mutual interest. 

VJith respect to programs for children from six to twelve, little 
was accomplished. The survey 4-C had conducted was made available to persons 
interested in what was locally offered to this age range. In addition, 4-C 
repeated coordination efforts for the Sunmer Youth Project, seeking placement in 
day care centers for youths who needed jobs. 4-C also maintained membership in 
the Mayor's Youth Task Force and the Northwest Committee on Advocacy and Youth. 

Parent involvement activities took a qualitative leap with the inception of 
the ECDPA. Through 4-C's primary responsibility to carry the word to parents, 
particularly in an effort to solicit their participation in this new organiza- 
tion, 4-C met with parents of children enrolled In every major child care/ 
development program in the area, including Headstart Program, Northwest Child 
Development Program, Forsyth County Department of Social Services' Centers and 
private prograns. The advent of ECDPA stimulated vigorous parent involvement 
activity by providing a common basis from which 4-C could launch this objective. 



The FY-3 activities of the Wlnston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C were many and 
diverse. It was remarkable. In view of the two-person staff, that this much 
activity was generated. 

Status at Termination of Funding : The formation of the Early Childhood 
Development Planning Association all but Insured the survival of 4-C In Forsyth 
County. The strength of this organization realized In the pooling of all 
community child care/ development agencies made it a formidable body that pro- 
duced nearly immediate changes In the city/county policy regarding child oriented 
Issues. Through the joint venture of the ECOPA Steering Committee and Child 
Development Program representatives, a "Child Care Package" was presented to the 
city outlining the expected commitment of city and county resources for FY-1974. 
Through the utilization of matching funds and Title IV-A monies based on the 
model of 4-C operations in Louisville, Kentucky, budgetary matters were thoroughly 
detailed. Under the terms of the "Child Care Package" the ECDPA would (1) serve 
as a forum for the expression and clarification of opinions regarding day 
care in the county, (2) establish, through a policy board, policies, guide- 
lines, and agreements regarding day care service coordination in the county, 
(3) serve in the capacity of making recoimiendations or conducting studies regard- 
ing current programs and the establishment of new programs, (4) determine guidelines 
for public day care functioning units not otherwise determi .d by funding regula- 
tions or law, (5) study and recommend legislation regarding advocacy and protection 
of preschool children, and (G) serve as Policy Board for 4-C within federal 
guideline linitations. 

At the end of the EPPC reporting period, the Forsyth County 4-C appeared 
assured of continued existence through its participation, If not leadership. In 
the Early Childhood Development Planning Association. Final contact with the 
4-C Director In Forsyth County (July, 1974) indicated that full 4.C recognition 
had been awarded. In addition to continuing its efforts with the ECDPA. this 
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4-C was also coordinating with Manpower Training to provide child care for 
training program participants and had written a $7,664 grant in cooperation 
with City and Coun^ representatives which was funded by Manpower monies and 
provided for the delivery of summer recreation, arts and crafts, cultural 
enrichment activities, and transportation t.* approximately 2300 6-13 year olds 
through the Recreation Department. Further a?»urance of 4.C's survival came 
with word from OCD approving the request for a no-cost extension of the grant 
period through December. 1974. That dividend should underwrite the almost 
certain cohesion of the ECDPA, thus assuring continued operations of 4-C in 
the Winston-Salem/Forsyth County locality. 
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V. EVALUATION OF THE FIVE PILOT 4-0 PROGRAMS WITH REGARD TO NATIONAL 4-C 
OBJECTIVES 

A detailed discussion of the EPPC research design and data collection 
procedures will now be undertaken in order to facilitate an understanding of 
the basis upon which the core evaluation questions are answered. 

Funded by OCO In August, 1971 through the State of Tennessee, Department 
of Mental Health, Children and Youth Coninunlty Services, the EPPC evaluation 
team consisted of four members: one full-t1n» Project Coordinator, two part- 
time Research Analysts, and one full-time Secretary. During the funding 
period staff turnover was minimal: two persons held the role of Project 
Coordinator, four persons served as Research Analysts, and one person performed 
secretarial duties. The final evaluation design was determined by early in 
1972, and was primarily developed in coordination with OCD and National 4-C 
personnel. Substantial changes from the initial conception resulted In the 
final design. These changes Included: 

A. Deletion of an infant tracking system which was to have been conducted 
by each site. {An attempt to salvage this aspect of the original program 

was made in conjunction with the Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C; however, funding 
was not provided.) 

B. Addition of the Juneau, Alaska 4-C program to EPPC evaluation^l 
responsibilities. (First data collection occurred at com^ncement of FY-2). 

C. Development of part-time Research Assistant positions for each site in 
order to assist with data collection. 

Information regarding each 4-C*s progress in terms of its own site 
specific objectives as well as those nationally identified goals was sought. 
Six core evaluation questions were developed based on national 4-C goals and 
available literature. These questions include: 

A. In what ways has 4-C defined the child care needs In the community 
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as well as the services available? 

B. In what ways has 4-C expanded the number and types of services 
available? 

C. In what ways has 4-C Increased citizen participation and support 
for child care services? 

D. In what ways has 4-C pursued obtaining new funds for children's 
services? 

E. In what ways has Interagency cooperation been Increased through 
4-C's efforts? 

F. In what ways has 4-C Increased the quality as well as quantity 6f 
children's services? 

The evaluation design did not Include provision for a relative cost-benefit 
analysis of each program In terms of administrative efficacy or access to 
control groups. 

A variety of data collection methods were en^loyed, these Included 
Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation Reports, EPPC staff site visits and 
reports. Interviews with Participating Citizens. Interviews on Child Services, 
five community-wide Agency Surveys, and monthly Visibility Data tabulation. 
A copy of the Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation Report Outline, EPPC 
Site Visit Report Format, Agency Survey Procedural Instructions and Surveys 
I-V, Participating Citizen Interview Form, Interview on Child Services Form, 
and Visibility Data Form are found In Appendix A. 

(1) Research Assistant Monthly bvaluatlon Report; In order to i^intaln constant 
contact with each of the five communities, part-time On-SUe Research Assistants 
were hired during 1972 to collect evaluation data on a regular basis. The 
Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation Report Outline (p. A-1) Indicates the 
expected content of these monthly r&portsi narrative of Research Assistant 
activities, narrative of 4-C activities. Visibility Data form. Participating 
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Citizen Interviews, Interviews on Child Services* and other appropriate 
Information (surveys, meeting minutes, newspaper articles, etc.). Research 
assistants were hired by the 4-C Director In each of the five cities and 
trained by EPPC staff. Unfortunately, general difficulty was experienced In 
maintaining research assistant personnel. Consequently, a great deal of 
difficulty was encountered In maintaining reporting continuity. The following 
chart indicates the nun&er of Research Assistants employed, the nwnber of reports 
received, and their dates for each of the five cities. 

City # R.A.s # Rpts. Recv'd. Months Received 

^^^^^ 3 20 8,10-12/72; 1-5,7-12/73; 

"^"^'"'^ 3 24 6-12/72; 1-12/73; 1-5/74 

^ 19 10-11/72; 1-12/73; 1-5/74 

^" 3 23 7-12/72; 1-12/73; 1-5/74 

Mlnston-Salem 2 23 7-12/72; M2/73; 1-5/74 

The quality of reports varied considerably depending on the particular Research 
Assistant involved In interaction with the unique characteristics of '^ach 4-C 
under study. 

(2) EPPC Site Visits and Reports: In order to clarify, confirm, and summarize 
monthly Research Assistant data as collected, EPPC staff members visited each 
of the five communities on a regular basis. Athens, Georgia was visited in 
November, 1971; February, May, October, November, 1972; February, April, 

November, 1973; and May, 1974, Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C was visited in October, 

December, 1971; January, May, September, November, 1972; February, April, October, 

1973; and May, 1974. Juneau, Alaska was visited in October, 1972 and October, 1973, 

Telephone site visits were conducted in November, 1972; February, May, 1973; and 

^ May, 1974. San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C was visited In November, December, 1971; 
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January, June, September, November, 1972; February, April, October, 1973; and 
M^, 1974. W1nston-Sal©Ti/Forsyth County was visited In October, 1971; February, 
June, October, November, 1972; February, April, November, 1973; May, 1974. 
Appendix A, page A<-2 Indicates the scope of the resultant site visit reports as 
developed In FY-3. Both site specific and core evaluational data were organized 
in an attempt to present a coherent log of all 4-C activities since the previous 
site visit. Again, the quality of these reports varied depending on the EPPC 
team men&er involved, the 4-C involved, and the particular activities engaged 
in by each 4-C. 

(3) Interview with Participating Citizens; In order to assess the relative 
involvement those cooperating with 4-C felt in 4-C activities. Interviews 
Mith Participating Citizens were conducted as soon as possible after each 
monthly 4-C n»eting. Four persons were to be interviewed: a 4-C staff mentiber, 
a consumer, a provider, and a supporter. Appendix A, page A-10, contains a 
copy of the interview form. Interview questions surveyed a range of topics 
including adequacy of citizen representation, the Importance of meeting 
decisions, who made decisions, 4-C's adequacy in the community, and any other 
comments. Again, the quality and quantity of the Information received was 
quite varied and depended primarily on the Research Assistant involved, the 
numoer of meetings held, the number attending those meetings, and the cooperation 
of those attending. The following chart summarizes the number of Interviews 
received from each of the five cities during the funding period. 
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City 


# Citizen 
Interviews 


Months Reoorted 


Athens 


21 


8/72; 3,4,10/73; 1.4.5/74 


Edinburg 


7 


7/72; 4,11/73 


Juneau 


28 


2.4.5.7.9.10.12/73* 1-3/74 


San Antonio 


57 


8,9/72; 1,3-11/73; 1,2,4,5/74 


Winston-Salem 


35 


8,9/72; 1,4,5,10,11/73; 1,2,4,5/74 



Appendix B, pages 8-31-45 contain surauary tables of all Interviews with 
Participating Citizens forwarded by each of the five cities. 

Interview on Child Services! In order to obtain further consumer Input, 
assess parent satisfaction with services, and hopefully ascertain improvement 
In actual services received as a result of 4-C's efforts, Interviews on Child 
Services were developed to be conducted on a regular basis. Appendix A, page 
A-12, contains a copy of the Interview form. Inquiries centered around service 
delivery efficiency, need for service improvement, follow-up services, how 
services were located, and general needs for additional services in the 
community. The quality and quantity of interviews received varied widely. 
Particular difficulty was experienced in obtaining completed interviews when 
a specific 4-C did not actually operate a program or intervene In a directly 
programmatic aspect. Four-C staff members felt that such interviews would 
not be a reliable assessment of 4-C activities. Depending on the Research 
Asslstant(s) Involved, those 4-Cs which related their activities directly to 
program operations generally performed the ^st Interviews on Child Services. 
The Clarke County and Bexar County 4-Cs provided interviews strictly from 
parents with children participating in their respective programs. The Juneau 
4-C also attempted interviews with parents who had children in 4-C initiated 
prograns; however, this became more difficult as 4-C released its Model Cities 
contracts, disbanded its administrative staff, and focused on reorganization. 
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Parent Interviews were subsequently discontinued; unfortunately, an effort to 
Interview FSC clients was not successful. The Hidalgo County 4-C interviews 
were obtained from parents with children enrolled in the local Head Start 
equivalent (ACCEDC child development centers). Finally. Parent Interviews for 
the Forsyth County 4-C were primarily obtained from those parents whose children 
had directly benefited from this 4-C's efforts, for exan^le those who had 
benefited from the coordination of transportation services. The following 
table suninaplzes the nianber of Interviews received and dates for each of the 
five cities. 



Citv 


§ Parent 
Interviews 


Months ReDorted 


Athens 


14 


10^12/73; 5/74 


Edinburg 


11 


2.3/73; 1/74 


Ouneau 


a 


3.7/73 


San Antonio 


57 


9.10,12/72; 1-12/73; 1-5/74 


Winston-Salem 


46 


7/72; 1,3.5/74 



Appendix B, pages B-46.51t contain summary tables of all Interviews on Child 
Services forwarded by each of the five cities during the funding period. 
(5) Agency Surveys; In order to assess comnunlty Involvement with 4-C and 
changes In services as a result of 4-C, five conrnunlty-wlde telephone agency 
surveys were undertaken in each of the five cities at regular Intervals during 
the funding period (December, 1971; June, 1972; December, 1972; Mdy, 1973; and 
May, 1974; In Juneau, Alaska only the last three surveys were performed). 
Appendix A, pages A-4-9, contain a copy of the Agency Survey Procedural 
Instructions and copies of the five surveys themselves. In general, questions 
asked on all the surveys focused on agency familiarity with 4-C, services 
rendered, number served, number waiting for services, referrals made and to 
whom, and general services needed In the community. EPPC staff members 
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performed the first two surveys with varying aid from site 4-C staff members. 
The On-Site Research Assistants performed the renaining surveys, receiving 
similar aid as afforded EPPC staff by 4-C staff members. 

Original agencies were identified using city telephone directories as 
well as 4-C records and contacts. Later agencies were identified from a 
variety of sources including DPW lists of licensed day care programs, telephone 
directories, 4-C contacts, agency referral patterns, etc. The general approach 
taken to the survey has its limitations and data should be weighed given these 
considerations: (a) although every attempt was made to Identify appropriate 
agencies, and it Is likely that all major day care and preschool programs in 
each community were identified and contacted, it is doubtful that all categories 
of child serving agencies in any of the communities were covered exhaustively, 
particularly services for older children and Indirect services. Nor were 
school districts included in the survey; and efforts to identify new agencies 
varied considerably depending on the expertise/commitment of the Research 
Assistant Involved. Also, it was difficult to ascertain If additional agencies 
on the surveys were actually new in their operations or just newly identified, 
(b) Of those identified, completed surveys were not possible for all agencies 
and, depending on which agencies did cooperate, survey numbers varied con- 
siderably. Appendix B, page B-1, contains a summary table itemizing those 
agencies identified compared to surveys completed for each of the five surveys 
for each of the cities. Accordingly, agency survey suninary data table figures 
found in Appendix B refer to surveys completed only, (c) Actual Information 
obtained on each survey varied depending on which staff member answered the 
survey. Although every effort was made to contact center directors, often 
this was not possible. This seemed to particularly affect data regarding 
famniarity/cooperation with 4-C; for example, in larger organizations the 
director might be working with 4-C on a community-wide matter while an 
assistant teacher who answered the survey would not be aware of the agency's 
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cooperation with 4-C. Summary data tables for all agency survey data are 
found In Appendix B. These tables Include Number of Agencies Identified and 
Number of Surveys Completed (B-1), Number of Children Served and Number of 
Children on Waiting Lists (B-2-6), Familiarity with 4-C (B-7-11), Agency 
Referral Patterns (B-12-20), and Services Needed in the Various Communities 
(B-21>30). 

(6) Visibility Data ; In order to document each 4-C*s efforts to become a 
visible part of Its comnlty, monthly data were collected regarding the 
number of citizens contacted, the nmber of agencies contacted, the nundjer 
of meetings held, the number of workshops held, the number of contacts with 
the media, and other contacts. Appendix A, page A-13, Is a copy of the 
Visibility Data Form used to record this Information. Accuracy In completing 
these forms varied and seemed particularly dependent on the quantity and 
quality of each On-Slte Research Assistant's contacts with the 4-C program 
as well as the diligence of 4-C staff members in recording such contacts. 
The following chart indicates the number of Visibility Data Forms forwarded 
by each city. 



Citv 


# VI Forms Received 


Months Received 


Athens 


16 


1-5,7-12/73; 1-5/74 


Edinburg 


21 


6-12/72; 1-6,9-12/73; 
1-4/74 


Juneau 4-C 


6 


2,7,9-11/73; 2/74 


Juneau FSC 


16 


2-12/73; 1-4/74 


San Antonio 4-C 


22 


7-12/72; 1-12/73; 1-4/74 


San Antonio (Mirasol) 


20 


7,8,9,12/72; 2-12/73; 
1-5/74 


Winston-Salem 


22 


7-12/72; 1-7,9-12/73; 
1-5/74 
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Appendix B. pages B-52-58, contain sumnary tables of all Visibility Data received 
ffon each of the five cities during the funding period. 

Given the above background, this section presents each of the five pilot 
programs from the perspective of the core evaluation questl^s. The Introduction 
to each question briefly describes which Information and/or data Is specifically 
relevant In answering the given evaluation query. Any particular strengths or 
weaknesses of the data as obtained for each city Is also Included. Cross-program 
summary and Integrative comparisons are then made. 
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A. In what ways has 4-C defined the child care needs In the community as 
well as the services available? 

The following Information and data are brought to bear In answering this 
question for each of the 4-C pilot programs: Research Assistant Monthly 
Evaluation reports. Site Visit reports, Agency Surveiys 1-V, Interview on Child 
Services. The Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation reports and the Site 
Visit reports provided Information regarding surveys and other activities 
undertaken by each 4-C to determine needs and resources as well as actual 
results obtained. Agency Survey Data regarding needs and resources and 
Interview on Child Services data regarding needs are cited to corroborate 
these efforts. A sunaary section then makes comparisons across the five 
programs regarding this issue. 

1. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

The defining of child care needs in the Athens-Clarke County community 
by this 4-C was accomplished on two levels. In the exoected sense, 4-C gathered 
demographic information based on the 1970 Census which ,;as used to define 
child cnre/develoonont needs by comnaring population concentration with services 
available. ;>nothpr aspect of this endeavor was the cataloging of services 
available to consumers as v/ell as listing all agencies that were in some way 
related to child care/development services. 

The Athens-Clarke County contracted to provide direct services as well 
as endeavor coordinative activities. Because of the coninitment n«de to the 600 
MNA children, this 4-C also made provision for defining the child care needs in 
the coflinunity in terms of the deficiencies found in the services provided by 
Child care/development relative to the needs of the particular children 
served. Athens-Clarke County 4-C made a determined effort to screen the 
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children in its programs for health, psychological, educational needs. 
Services were expanded on a limited basis, owing to insufficient initial 
funding and subsequent fund reductions, to other sectors of the child care/ 
development conmunity. Many programs assumed screening »ef ponsibilities 
largely through the comprehensive services that were provided by the Athens- 
Clarke County 4-C which underscored this need. 

Near the close of the FY-3 the Athens-Clarke County 4-C dispatched 
"The 4-C Survey" to 1600 menibers of the Athens-Clarke County Conwatnity who 
were clustered in three groi.ps: (1) Child care centei staff in private, 
federal, school, and church affiliated child tare programs, (2) parents of 
preschool age children rur»^ntly enrolled in child care programs represented 
under the above categories and, (3) citizens or those employed by social servia 
agencies, including city and county officials. The trend recognized in the 
data was that those who responded were favorably disposed to the efforts of 
4-C in defining and serving the needs of children in the conmiunity. However, 
in consideration of that data it must be noted that in a time of clear 4-C 
crisis, only 25 per cent of the 1600 persons polled responded. 

The Agency Survey Summary Data (Appendix B, p. S-2) pointed up gains in 
non-profit and private day care in terms of numbers of children served from 
Survey I to Survey III; hov/ever, both foms of child care/do velom.icnt services 
showed a decrease for Survey V. The non-profit decrease was attributed to 
the loss of funding for many child care/develoiMient projects. Perhans 
increased ooerating exnenses, a serious concern among orivatc day care 
operators identified by 4-C, took a toll with these services. The very large 
increase in number of children served under Direct Services reflected the 
increased responsibilities of the Clarke County Health Department primarily 
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resultant from the 4-0 efforts to satisfy needs with respect to health 
screening and Imrounlzations. 

It was noted In the data provided In all Agency Surveys (Appendix B, 
p. B-21) that day care continued to be the priority need among agencies surveyed. 
The EPPC Interview with Participating Citizens data (Appendix B, p. B-31) 
provided an additional source of confirmation regarding the accuracy of the 
Athens-Clarke County 4.C's efforts in defining the needs of preschool children. 

2. Edinburg-Hldalgo County 4-C 

During FY-l the Hidalgo Coun^ 4-C subcontracted a comprehensive survey of 
preschool services available In the area. ThVs survey, con^leted In May. 1972. 
Included the identification of all agencies Involved in preschool programs; 
toeir source of funding; the geographical area served; program objectives and 
ehgibllity criteria; staff development procedures; availability of facilities 
and equipment; follow-up services; and research and evaluation procedures. 
Also during FY-l the 4-C staff Itself perforuwd a survey of all privately 
licensed day care programs in the County and a survey of all church related 
preschool programs in the County. The need for dav care was Identified by 
these surveys as a primary one, and the majority of 4.C efforts were to be 
directed toward the expansion and coordination of such services. During the 
Spring of 1973, when efforts toward obtaining Increased cooperation and/or funds 
for day care continued to be frustrated, and based upon a broader Interpretation 
of 4-C's role as a general child advocate, the 4.C staff became aware of the 
County's drop-out problem. Statistics were then compiled regarding needs 
and resources for drop-out programs <n the County. Although no other fonnal 
surveys were undertaken, 4.C continied to apprise Itself of all services for 
children 0-18 yaars on an Infcrroal basis. 

Data from Agency Surveys I-V Indicate that day care was also considered 
a primary need -ring the entire time 4-C was operational in Hidalgo County. 
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On Surv^ I, 32 of the 52 respondents replied regarding the need for additional 
services and 16 Indicated a need for day care. On Survey II, 35 of the 48 
respondents answered this question and 22 cited the need for day care, (^ly 
16 of the 53 respondents ansv/ered this question on Survey III but 7 mentioned 
day care. Response to this question was again low on Survey IVi of the 51 
respondents, only 14 answered the question but each cited the need for day care. 

Finally, on Survey V, 37 of the 53 respondents replied regarding the need 
for services and 12 again mentioned day care. The need for medical services 
and before and after school /sunnier recreation programs and facilities for 
older children were also consistently mentioned on all the surveys. Drop-out 
counseling was cited by only one respondent on Survey V as a needed service. 
(See Appendix B, pages B-23-24 for summary data). 

Eleven Interviews on Child Services were completed during the evaluation 
period (February, 1973 - 3; March, 1973 - 5; January, 1974 - 3). All of 
these respondents were parents of children participating In the ACCEDC Child 
Development programs. Those 3 who discussed the need for further serv.ces 
focused on the expansion. Improvement, and continuation of day care and 
preschool programs for all children (see Appendix B, pageB-47), 
3, Juneau 4-C 

Due to the problems the Juneau 4-C experienced 1n relation to Model Cities 
in the provision of day care, no needs and/or resource assessment activities 
were undertaken until FY-3. In the Spring of 1974, 4-C and the FSC sponsored a 
comprehensive needs assessment in the area of mental health. At the time of 
this report, the results of the needs assessment survey had not been compiled. 
The purpose of the assessment was to form the basis for multiple grant proposals. 
The FSC conducted both formal and informal survey activities in the areas. of 
drug abuse and mental health, but not in day care. In fact, it appears that 
4-C based its assumptions on the needs for day care on informal data gathering 
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Channels, on the 1969 survey of the child care situation in Juneau conducted 
by the Day Care Conmittee of the Health and Social Services Task Force of the 
Juneau Model Cities Program, and general conmunity surveys made available to 
4-C and FSC staff. These studies have multilaterally emphasized housing, drug 
and alcohol abuse, coordinated youth projects, and day care for native children 
as key needs of the community. 

During FY-2 and FY-3, the agency surveys conducted by the EPPC evaluation 
team indicate that the need for day care increased with the cessation of Title 
IV-A funding. In Agency Survey III, 21 of 23 agencies cited the need for 
additional services and 8 agencies cited the need for day care. As indicated in 
Agency Survey IV, 15 out of 23 agencies felt additional services were needed 
and 9 agencies cited the need for day care. In Agency Survey V,23 out of 26 
agencies cited the need for additional services and 12 agencies cited the need 
for additional day care. The general trend from these data is that the need 
for day care is being increasingly felt. Other services consistently mentioned 
include medical services, psychological services, counseling services, and 

residential services. Appendix B, page B-25 contains summary data regarding 
services needed as cited by agency respondents for Surveys III-V. 

The need for more day care following the cessation of Title IV-A funds was 
also shown in the length of waiting lists the non-profit day care centers 
indicated on EPPC Agency Surveys III-V. In Survey III. these five agencies 
had a combined waiting list of 51 children and in Survey IV, these five agencies 
had a waiting list of 209 children. Although in Survey V, no children were 
reported to be on a waiting list, the number of non-profit day care providers 
had decreased and the waiting list for private day care services increased. 
Appendix B, page B-4, contains summary data regarding agency waiting lists in 
Juneau. 

ERIC 
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4. San Antonio - Bexar County 4-C 

During FY-1, while the Bexar County 4-C was undergoing redevelopment, no 

formal surveys of needs and resources were undertaken. Rather, the need for 

day care, particularly for AFDC families, was assumed a priority activity. The 

Planning Proposal developed by 4-C staff late in FY-1, however, did make provision 

for such surveys. Survey plans in the areas of both service and training needs 

and resources v^re in the design stage during FY-2 when IV-A funding revisions 

curtailed their completion. Two surveys were finished during FY-2: one was a 

study of the day care needs and resources In the River Corridor Area aimed to 

assist planners wishing to develop that area, and one was an identification 

project in which all day care centers were located in relation to their catchment 

areas by census tract. The latter survey thus revealed prior-fty areas of the 

city In need of day care. In addition, a program of regular surveying was 

conducted In connection with those contacting the Bexar County 4-C regardiig the 

establishment of a IV-A program. Before each new 4-C/IV-A program was pursued, 

4-C staff supervised a survey of neighborhood needs and resources in order to 

estimate the feasibility of such efforts. The surveying of training and technical 

assistance needs and resources also became a regular Bexar County 4-C activity 
during FY-2. 

In addition to keeping a regular schedule of surveying in connection with 
potential IV-A programs and training and technical assistance matters, during 
FY-3 the Bexar County 4-C cooperated with the San Antonio Community Development 
Program to map child care resources in San Antonio. This map was distributed 
In the Spring of 1974, Four-C staff also assisted the Urban Studies Department 
of Trinity University in its Urban Studies 1970 Census Analysis Project which 
Included an analysis of dav care needs and resources in the County with an 
emphasis on the needs of low income families. Also during FY-3, the 4-C Director 
attended two forums and hearings on community needs sponsored by the Texas 
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Department of Community Affairs. At the close of FY-3, 4-C staff were planning 
a comprehensive survey of day care needs and resources in cooperation with the 
San Antonio Association for the Education of Young Children (SAAEYC) and the 
American Association of University Women. Mirasol Demonstration Staff, th^*ough 
their constant contact with housing project families« assessed need for services 
on an Informal basis throughout the reporting period. Day care and before and 
after school programs were consistently identified by all surveys as prime 
needed services for children in Bexar County, thus confirming the priority of 
4-C activities. EPPC evaluation data, as detailed below, also confirmed these 
priorities. 

Given a city as large as San Antonio and the scope of EPPC evaluation 
capabilities in regard to agency surveys, it is quite unlikely that all child- 
serving agencies In the conmunlty were identified and contacted. Particular 
attention was given to identifying and contacting day care and preschool 
programs. Although the identified number of agencies serving children in- 
creased during the reporting period, the number of surveys actually completed 
did not (See page B-1). Even given the reduced number of completed surveys, 
however, the numbers reported as waiting for services remained constant. One 
would assume from this that the need for children's services was increasing 
faster than such services were being developed. (See Appendix B, page B-5, for 
sunmary data regarding nimibers served and numbers waiting for services for 
all five of the agency surveys conducted in San Antonio). Further, the need 
for all types of day care was consistently mentioned as primary on all surveys. 
Infant, exceptional child, and temporary day care were particularly mentioned. 
The need for after-school and summer programs and parent education were also 
consistently enumerated. (See Appendix B, pages B-26-B-28, for summary data 
regarding services needed as identified on all five of the San Antonio agency 
surveys conducted). Thus, it can be seen from agency survey data that the 
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need for child care services remained strong during the reporting period as 
was identified by Bexar County 4-C personnel. It should also be mentioned that 
the Bexar County 4-.C sponsored the initiation of both infant day care and before 
and after school programs, two other services consistently needed the San 
Antonio caranunity. 

Fifty- four Interviews on Child Services were forwarded to the evaluation 
team from August, 1972 through April. 1974. All parents interviewed had 
children participating in 4-C/IV-A programs. Since these people were already 
receiving day care services, their comments regarding service needs were 
directed primarily toward improved quality (e.g.. public information, vision 
screening, space, personnel). Even so, of the 10 parents answering in regard 
to the need for additional services, 4 mentioned the need for increased day 
care. 

5. Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C 

At ti)e inception of 4-C in this site area a 1971 report made by the Learning 
Institute, University of North Carolina, was used as the basis for an assessment 
cf needs for preschool children. In early 1972 the 4-C assessment regarding 
child care need in the conmunity detailed the following deficiencies: (1) 
a majority of Forsyth County did not receive preschool pronrams, (2) three 
quarters of the target area children had no preschool program, (3) there 
were no services available for one, t./o and three year old children. 

In the two and one half years of Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C 
existence n?.ny surveys of child care/develooenent agencies and services 
available /ere conpleted. The infomation conveyed in these reports served 
as the prime basis for many funding attenpts by various child care/develop- 
ment agencies and culminated in a "Child Care Package" submitted to the city 
by the joint venture which included all child ere/development concerns in 
the city and county. 
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Mountainous volunies of data were collected, efficiently synthesized and 
disseminated to the community by the Forsyth County 4-C. Evidence is clear 
that many agencies sought the services of 4-C in this regard, both participating 
in and supporting the 4-C clearinghouse function. Although continuity was lost 
due to the On-Site Research Assistant's handling of collection, clear trends 
are present in both the Interview wUh Participating Citizens and Interview 
on Child Services that 4-C was viewed, as time progressed from Decenter, 1971 
to May, 1974, as a place for concise, current information regarding child 
services In the community (See Appendix B, pages B^42-45 ar*^ ''-^^^ 

Over the reporting period the number of children served and the size 
of lists grew. An exception is noted with regard to Survey V (See Appendix B. 
page B-C) where a large drop in waiting list nurnbers and a small drop in total 
children served occurred. A possible explanation nay be that at the tine of 
Survey iv (May, 1973) the state of Jiorth Carolina was in the process of 
developing a state-wide kindergarten system. Sensitivity ronarding child care/ 
devclooi.ient needs '/as particularly higli. For tins reason the numbers ronortpd 
nay hnvo baon spuriously !nnh. 

In the period between Survey IV and Survey V the statewide kindergarten progr 
was instituted, ilany children v;ho were served by private or nubile assistance 
day care programs were provided an additional ootion. The public school 
kindergarten certainly influenced the data; however, disregarding the 
extremely high figure of Survey IV, a trend towards increasingly large v^faiting 
lists prevailed. 

It should be noted that the public kindergartens were not sampled and that 
despite the additional availability of slots afforded by the kindergartens, 
private and public assistance child care/development services continued to 
enlarge in terms of both numbers served and nunters waiting to be served. 
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6. Sumnary 

The definition of conmunity child care needs and resources received 
considerable attention from each of the 5 pilot programs, particularly the 
Clarke County 4-C, the Bexar County 4-C, and the Forsyth County 4-C. The 
Athens-Clarke County 4-C independently performed direct surveys of conmunity 
needs and resources and also identified such needs specifically in regard to 
Individual children through the day to day operations of its day care prograai 
and attendant services. The Bexar County 4-C supervised the collecticn of 
data in connection with the development of each of its subcontracted programs 
and worked cooperatively with several other agencies to comprehensively document 
the needs of the entire community on a regular basis. The Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County 4.C compiled such extensive data in the area of community needs and 
resources that it became a prime clearinghouse for such information to the 
entire community. The Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C subcontracted one county- 
wide survey during FY-1 and later collected son^ statistics regarding the 
drop-out problem of the County. The Juneau 4-C performed no surveys, however 
this 4-C and the Family Service Center which it operated did perform a 
comprehensive community survey regarding mental health needs during FY-3. 
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B. In what ways has this 4-C expanded the number and types of services available? 

The following Information and data are brought to bear In answering this 
question for each of the 4-C pilot programs; Research Assistant Monthly 
Evaluation reports. Site Visit reports. Agency Surveys I-V, Interviews with 
Participating Citizens. The Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation reports 
and Site Visit reports provided information regarding each 4-C's activities 
(through the coordination of or delivery of services) aiming to expand the 
nuirt>er and types of services available. Agency Survey data regarding new 
services available and greater numbers served and Interview with Participating 
Citizen data regarding 4-C's ability to provide more services is cited to 
corroborate these efforts. A sunMary section then makes comparisons across 
the five programs regarding this issue. 

1. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

In FY-1, the Athens-Clarke County 4-C began operations by contracting to 
service 600 MIJA children. From that point to the end of FY-3 this 4-C was 
faced with a constant battle to maintain financial stability. Title IV-A 
fund reductions early in FY-2 forced the Clarke County 4-C into a search 
for funds in which it was never successful. Consequently, a bonafide offensive 
was never launched in an attempt to expand services. 

Under the constricted budgetary conditions to which this 4-C became 
subjected, it was remarkable that accomplishments were made at all. The Athens- 
Clarke County 4-C did provide quality day care/child development services to 
children under the conditions of the contract with Model Cities. The medical 
services, screening, training programs for staff and general enrichment 4-C 
provided for target children as well as children in sectors of the child care/ 
development community should serve as a model for quality provisions. 
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The services that 4-C provided may not have advanced the numbers of day 
care space available; however, the many ancillary services freed centers 
from much of the financial burden for services other than sustenance. Thus 
they were able to remain functioning because of the supplencntal nature 
of 4-C support. 

4-C hold the responsibility for the Title IV-A screenino. In the process 
of this function a need for expanded pronrams i/as clearly indicated; however, at 
a tint? of reduced fundinn, dav ccire/developnont services './cro in t'\n. orocess of 
attoiiuation. 4-C worked in earnest to create? nev/ dav care situntions for the 
Many childr.jn --ho \!o.rv. turned out of nrograms as a cniiscnuonco of the n?-; 
IV-A quidelines. Private iionies were located and licensed to operate as 
bonafide day care services; hov/over owing to bitter feelings and unwillingness 
to pay for services that had accepted as given by parents earning marginal 
incomes, these hof.ies were never used. 

The Athens-Clarke County 4-C, primarily through the Parent/Community 
Involvement Coordinator and the Social Services Coordinator, worked through 
citizen groups in efforts to bring about expansions in day care/child 
development services on both the local and national fronts and attempts were 
made as a single unit and in conjunction with other service agencies to gain 
funding from the city and county for the expansion of day care with no visible 
returns for the effort. 

Although day care slots In Clarke County appear to be diminishing (see 
Appendix B.. p. B-2). the services rendered children attending the remaining 
programs as well as all other county children have been Increased. Largely 
through the efforts of 4.C. the Forsyth County Health Department has assumed 
responsibilities for screening and immunizing preschool children. Advances in 
dental screening programs as well as vision, speech and hearing, and psychological 
screening were also by-products of the comprehensive services Included in the 
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Athens-Clarke County 4-C program. 

The Interview with Participating Citizens data received (Appendix B., 
p. 6-31) demonstrated the strong recognition of the 4-C medical services aspect 
as well as the Early Childhood Resources Center. It was clear that these 
expanded services had impact on the community. 

2. Edinburg-Hldalgo County 4-C 

Although the Hidalgo County 4-C Initiated several grant attempts In 
order to expand the number and types of services available, to date none of 
these efforts has resulted in the receipt of funds. Consideration was given 
til the following projects: family day homes (FY-1), drop-out research and 
services (FY-2-3), child abuse and neglect services (FY-3), children and TV 
research (FY-3), child development and the family research (FY-3); however, 
none of these efforts resulted in specific project proposals. Proposals were 
written to expand day care services (FY-1-2-3), develop an infant tracking 
system (FY-1), and sponsor a series of conferences on educational problems and 
Interagency solutions (FY-2); but none of these were funded. A $25,000 seed 
grant was obtained from the ^tooc|y Foundation at the end of FY-1, but the 
necessary matching monies were never obtained. A final grant, written during 
FY-3 in cooperation with MH-MR to provide direct and liaison services for 
families with a retarded child is still under consideration by OCD. If funded, 
240 families will receive this servicct which is an expansion of the Family 
Impact Pilot Project now being sponsored by MH-MR. The one coordinative effort 
undertaken by the Hidalgo County 4-C during the grant period, that of working 
with the 14 County ISDs and the ACCEDC Child Development Program to 
increase the school districts' commitment to serve five-year olds and thus 
create more slots for three and four-year olds in the child development program, 
resulted in the expansion of services to 250 children (FY-3). 



It Is difficult to make generalizations regarding changes In services 
available or numbers served from Agency Survey data for Hidalgo County. New 
agencies were rarely Identified and then It was difficult to ascertain whether 
they were new services or previous programs newly Identified. In addition, 
school districts were not Included on the survey so that the expansion of 
services to five-year olds can not be validated. The number served and the 
number of children waiting for services varied considerably among the surveys 
and depended greatly on which agencies responded: on Survey I, 52 agencies 
reported serving 14,681 and having 542 on their waiting lists; on Survey II, 
48 agencies reported serving 9,401 children and having 5,835 on their waiting 
lists; on Survey III, 53 agencies reported serving 5,104 children and having 
7,460 on their waiting lists; on Survey IV, 51 agencies reported serving 6,879 
children and having 572 on their waiting lists; and on Survey V, 53 agencies 
reported serving 11,830 children and having 935 on their waiting lists. 
Appendix B, page B-3, contains complete summary statistics regarding number 
of children served and number on waiting lists as reported on each of the five 
Hidalgo County 4-C Agency Surveys. 

Interview with Participating Citizen data is available for three months 
of the reporting period (July, 1972 - 3; April, 1973 - 2; November, 1973 - 2). 
In answer to the question regarding 4-C's ability to help provide more services 
for children, only 2 of the 7 respondents replied that 4-C was providing more 
services, citing the coordi native agreements between the ISDs and the ACCEDC 
Child Development Program. The 3 respondents who indicated that 4-C was failing 
to provide more services cited the following reasons: (1) lack of funds, 
(2) organizational and reorganizational efforts, (3) that 4-C was not Intended 
to provide direct services. Appendix B, page B-33 contains further summary of 
these interviews. 



3. Juneau 4-0 

Prior to OCO funding the Juneau 4-C had obtained (oonies in the amount of 
$200,000 to provide day care services to the children of Juneau; however, 
these monies were returned to Model Cities in March, 1973. In the three year 
FSC grant period, several proposals were written in order to expand the number 
and types of services available in addition to those funded by CCD monies, but 
to date only one of these efforts resulted in the receipt of funds. This was 
the proposal to place a Community Services Specialist in the Totem Center. No 
funds for the continuation of the Totem Center or a proposed Youth Service 
Bureau were located, however, and the position of Coiminity Services Specialist 
was still vacant at the time of this report. Funds for a Hot! inq/ Crisis Inter- 
vention service were applied for as a part of both the drug/alcohol and youth 
services nrograms; however, this service too v.-ent without funding. 

It is difficult to make accurate qcneralizations rfipardinn chanr-*'-, in 
services available or numbers served from Agency Survey data for Juneau. 'Ae\t 
agencies vere raruly idoi.tified and even v/hon they v/ere identified it \:as 
difficult to ascertain v/!iether t'ley were new services or previous programs 
newly identified. In addition, the great variation in the numbers of children 
waiting for services from survey to survey indicates an instrument reliability 
problem mre than valid measures of need for additional day care. In spite 
of these weaknesses, it v/ould appear that by the time of Survey V, substantially 
more children were being served and that fewer were having to wait for these 
services. On Survey III, 22 agencies reported serving 1915 children and having 

180 on their waiting lists; on Survey IV, 22 agencies reported serving 3077 
children and having 344 on their waiting lists; and on Survey V, 28 agencies 
reported serving 4385 children and having 73 on their waiting lists. 

Appendix B. page B-4 contains summary statistics regarding number of children 
served and number on waiting lists as reported on each of the three Juneau 
Agency Surveys. 



IntervieMS with Participating Citizens data Is available for February, 
1973, through March, 1974. In these data It Is evident that. In spite of 
occasional sparce attendance at meetings, 4«C was viewed as having a positive 
cwitributlon in the comuunity In terms of accompli shments. Important decisions, 
and relevance to community needs. Appendix B, page B-34, includes a sumnary 
of these data. 

4« San Anton io-Bexar County 4-C 

The main mechanism employed by the Bexar County 4-C during the reporting 
period to expand the number and types of services available was to aid interested 
parties, in the developnent of Title IV-A programs aimed primarily toward AFDC 
families. In FY-1, 4-C served as primary contractor for day care programs for 
217 children. By the close of FY-3, 4-C was serving as primary contractor for 
a variety of programs (child development. Infant day care, exceptional child 
day care, after school, and summer) for 645 children. This represented an 
Increase of services to 428 children. During FY-2 and FY-S this 4-C also became 
Interested in the need for services by abused children and their families. In 
cooperation with the Child Abuse Council of San Antonio, a grant was written to 
initiate a city-wide program; unfortunately, fimds have not been received to 
date. Although difficult to assess, this 4.C also extended services by offering 
information and technical assistance to many Interested in Initiating day care who 
did not choose the IV-A method of funding. Although such contacts were not 
followed up consistently, during FY-3 the Bexar County 4-C provided Information 
to Santone Industries who later developed a day care program for its employees. 
The Mirasol Demonstration in Cooperative Child Care is an extension of services 
to the community as provided by 4-C. The Mirasol Mother's Club, Sitter's Club, 
and the Toy Lending Library all added to the services available to Mirasol Project 
residents. The Mirasol Demonstration also aided in the extension of services 
of such agencies as Project Avance, the YWCA, and Head Start by cooperating with 




them. 



Because of tne discrepancy between agencies Identified and agencies 
contacted on the five surveys, figures regarding new services and numbers 
served in San Antonio are difficult to ascertain. In addition, problems exist 

in ascertaining whether new agencies are newly identified for survey purposes 
or newly created. Given these constraints, San Antonio data do indicate 
an increasing nurnber of children's services identified up until Survey III. 
(December, 1972-177 agencies). After that time, the nuniber of agencies 
identified declined, and by Survey V (Hay, 1974), ICO aqencles were identified. 
Although the tir.ie of this decline correlates with changes in IV-A requirements, 
it is difficult to deduce if IV-A guideline changes accounted for the 
reduction. For further sumj;iary data regarding agencies identified/contacted, 
the reader is referred to Anpendix B, page B-1. Surranarization of numbers 
served as reported on each of the five San Antonio Agency Surveys is found 
on page B-5. The variability of these numbers renders the discernment of 
any trends Inappropriate, 

Fifty-six Interviews with Participating Citizens were forwarded to the 
evaluation team from August, 1972 to May, 1974. In answer to the Question 
"Is 4-C helping to provide more services for children in your area?", 39 
replied yes, 5 replied no, and 11 did not answer the question. Listed among 
those services 4-C was helping r ivide were day care (27), general children's 
services (4), grant writing (2), employment opportunities (2), health services 
n)t dental services (1), citizen education (1), and coordination (1). Those 
who replied negatively to the question did so primarily in regard to the fact 
that more services are still needed. (Appendix B, pages B-37-B-41 contain 
further suranary data regarding those Interviews with Participating Citizens 
received). 
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5. Winston-Sal en/Forsyth County 4^ 

The Winston-Sal ein/Forsyth County 4-C providod variations of sunport 
ranging fron ninirial to naxinal in tha drafting of several proposals designed 
to increase tlie nunbcr and types of services available in the community. 
The infomation collected by 4-C which v/as of major relevance in defining 
the child care/developmnnt needs of the community also served to arm drafters 
of proposals v/ith information regardi'tig comnnjnity requirements. 

During the Title IV-A fund crisis 4-C played an active role in assessing 
the effect of funding reductions and acted, in the capacity of a coordinator, 
to bring the necessary agencies together to avert a substantial drop in day 
care services. Other coordination efforts on the part of the Winston-Salem/ 
Forsyth County 4-C resulted in the bringing together of several agencies that 
had heretofore limited means of established coimunication patterns. The 
clumination of these coordinative efforts resulted in the formation of the 
Early Childhood Development Planning Agency, the "ideal" child care/develop- 
ment organization that demonstrated the cumulative effect of coordination in 
the presentation of the "Child Care Package" to the city government. 

The active interest maintained in state-v/ide child care/developnont 
issues appears to have set the state of Worth Carolina in n?otion regardi?>g 
those issues. 4-C -./as a charter r,icn;>er in tie State-'./ide ;d Hoc Comnittec 
of Professionals for Child Care Services, an organization that began at tho 
grass roots level and presented a resolution before the State Assonhly in 
scarcely over a year's tire. Perhaps the entire credit for a state-wide 
kindergarten program cannot be given to the V/inston-Salem/Forsyth County 
4-C; hov/ever, the active child advocacy role on both a local and state-wide 
level that this 4-C conducted provided margin for a questioning of the co- 
incidence between the appearance of a state funded kindergarten program in 
North Carolina subsequent to the initiation of the 4-C program. 
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Final Forsyth County 4-C activity as reported in July, 1974 Indicated 
continued dedication to the expansion of services. This 4-C was working closely 
with Manpower Training to provide day care for participants. Additionally. 
4-C had cooperated with city and county representatives to obtain a$7,664 
Manpower grant to provide a variety of summer activities to 2,300 children 
aged 6-13 through the Recreation Department. 

Agency Survey Summary Data (Appendix B. p. B-6) document the expansion 
of day care/child development services in Winston-Salem/Forsyth County from 
December, 1971 to May, 1974. In addition, the subjective data collected in 
the form of Interview with Participating Citizens and Interview on Child 
Services (See Appendix B,pp.B-.42-45;B-51 )1end credence to the position that 4-C was 
influential in the expansion of day care/child development services. Of 
particular significance is the proliferation of referrals to 4-C by private 
day care agencies apparent in Survey B (See Appendix B. p. B-19). The 
implication made apparent is not only the strong recognition 4-C enjoyed 
among the private sector, but its utility in the acquisition of day care/ 
child development services. 
6. Summary 

Title IV-A funding criteria changes effected in November, 1973 curtailed 
considerably the ability of each of the 5 pilot 4.C programs to expand the 
number and types of services available to their respective communities. The 
Athens-Clarke County 4-C operated a program for 600 children at the beginning 
of FY-1, offered supplemental services (especially medical) to other agencies, 
and attempted to develop in-home services for children who later were no longer 
eligible under new IV-A guidelines. By the end of FY-S this agency was in 
danger of returning to a voluntary status due to inability to locate comprehensive 
continuation funds. The Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C lost Model Cities opera- 
ting funds due to the IV-A criteria changes excluding planning as acceptable 
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activity for monies. Although this agency was also unable to obtain continua- 
tlon support, of Its many efforts to expand services it had been successful In 
negotiating coordlnatlve agreements between the Head Start and School District 
programs to provide services to 250 additional 5 year olds, and a grant proposal 
to extend Mental Health-Mental Retardation Family impact Services to 240 families 
was still under consideration. 

The Juneau /J-C had doveloped child car^ services for 127 children but ad- 
ministrative difficulties with Model Cities combined with IV-A criteria 
changes resulted in the loss of fiscal control of these services by 4-0 
ar,.d a decrease in the numbers served. In joint effort with the Family Service 
Center and other agencies, this 4-0 continued in the attempt to expand services 
while operating as a small voluntary organization; however, by the end of FY-3 
only one grant had been funded for a Community Services Specialist (youth 
counselor) and the FSC was expected to teminate due to inability to locate 
continuation monies. Direct docimientation of the San Antonio-Bexar County 
4-C's accomplishments in terms of expansion of nun^er and type of services 
is available. During the reporting period this 4-C extended services to 
428 children in a variety of programs including day care, exceptional child day 
care, infant day care, and after school and sumn^r programs. Efforts comparable 
to those of the other 5 pilot programs were also evident In the provision of 
technical assistance to others interested in initiating day care, the provision 
of coordi native services, and the writing of several grants, particularly for 
IV-A monies and OCD monies for child abuse services. The Mirasol Demonstration 
Project in Cooperative Child Care was an additional expansion of services 
to the children of San Antonio as effected by this 4-C. The culmination of 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County efforts in the area of service exnansion will 
be evident in 1975 when the city and county government funds a "Day Care Package" 
designed to comprehensively expand day care services on a priority hasis to 
the children of l.'ins ton-Sal nm. 4-C staff v/ere instrumental in \/orkinn with 



ER^ others to develop and present this package. 
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C. In Mhat ways has 4-C Increased citizen participation and support for 
child care services? 

The following information and data are brought to bear in answering 
this question for each of the 4-C pilot programs: Research Assistant Monthly 
Evaluation reports. Site Visit reports. Interviews with Participating Citizens, 
Visibility Data, Agency Surveys I-V. Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation 
reports and Site Visit reports provide infonnation regarding actual activities 
undertaken to increase citizen support and participation. Interview with 
Participating Citizen data regarding the role of citizens in 4-C meetings/ 
activities, and Visibility Data regarding 4-C contacts with agencies, 
citizens, and the media is cited to corroborate these efforts. A summary 
section then makes comparisons across the five programs regarding this 
issue. 

1. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

The parent. involvetiFnt asnect of th- Athens-Clarke County 4-C v/as one of 
its Kjost Dositiva assets. As tho data in Annendix B (p. B^2 ^ attest, 
largo nunbers of citizens v/crc contacted monthly. 

T!ie major portion of the credit for the success of this operation belonged 
to the Parent Involvement Coordinator. There were also some built-in assurances 
of the success of parent involvensnt owing to the grass-roots nature of 4-C's 
inception in Athens-Clarke County and the fact that the Parent Involvement 
Coordinator was a prime participant in the all volunteer organization that gave 
birth to 4-C. 

^tony activities were geared specifically for the attraction of parents to 
involvenent ulth the Athens-Clarke County 4-C. Th.se activities ranged fro. 
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the publication of a monthly (quarterly after funding cuts) news publication 
covering day care center news to "soul food" suppers and parents' nights at 
the 4-C center. The Comnunity/Parent Involvement Coordinator's activities 
were legion with a broad-based support (See Section IV, A) and the likelihood 
of the survival of this 4-C as an all volunteer agency if the termination of 
funding becomes complete was much increased as a result of the efforts of the 
Community/ Pa rent Involvement Coordinator. 

The Interview with Participating Citizens (Appendix B. r- B-31) reflected 
strong parent interest in 4-C Board meetings primarily through high attendance. 
At times feelings appeared to be mixed in the sample of people surveyed 
regarding parent participation, a small number noted a lack of parent parti- 
cipation and the numbers of parents present at some meetings supported that 
notion; however, comments were noted regarding scheduling conflicts while 
the general trend in parent attendance remained comparatively high. 

In terms of agency familiarity with 4-C, another assessment of community/ 
parent involvement, (Appendix B, p. B-7). it should be noted that 4-C was 
familiar to a large segment of the non-profit day care sector from the onset 
and by Survey II approximately 83 per cent of these agencies were both familiar 
and cooperating with 4-C. In the private day care arena familiarity came 
slower, but by Survey V 74 per cent of the private day care centers knew of 
4-C and 63 per cent had entered into a formal agreement with 4-C. 

The support of all the components of the Athens-Clarke County 4-C was 
necessary to gain the participation it enjoyed, but it was essentially on the 
ground-breaking efforts of the Community/Parent Involvement Coordinator that 
day care centers became aware of the offerings of the other components of 4-C. 
Achievements in this regard were vigorous. 
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2. Edfnburg-Hldalgo County 4-C 

Efforts aimed toward increasing citizen participation and support for 
children's services were most prevalent during FY-1 when the Hidalgo County 
4-C staff was working to obtain full recognition and during FY-2 when interest 
in the drop-out problem of the County and subsequent research was Initiated. 
The 4-C Council always maintained the appropriate number of consigner (parents) 
and supporter (interested citizens) in proportion to provider (agencies) 
repre. entation. Ten of the County's 14 City councils endorsed 4-C as weH as 
the County Commissioner. Public media were used to announce 4-C progress and 
meetings as appropriate. Four-C's participation in the Association of Social 
Service Agencies (began spring. 1973) and the United Fund in Edinburg (began 
spring, 1974) also provided constant opportunity to advocate for children's 
service?. Finally, had any of 4-C's grant efforts been funded, avenues for 
creating greater citizen participation and support were to be Increased. 

Visibility data is available for the Hidalgo County 4-C for 21 months 
since June, 1972 (July, 1973; August, 1973; May, 1974 are omitted). Citizen 
and agency contacts varied considerably depending on 4-C activities themselves 
(ranges of 7-175 and 2-150, respectively), as did workshops (range 0-10), 
newspaper articles (range 0-15), and radio and TV announcements (range 0-2). 
The number of 4-C meetings held declined considerably over this time period: 
twice as many n^etings were held from June to December, 1972 (10) as were 
held for the remainder of the grant period (5). Appendix B, page B-53. contains 
a complete summary of Hidalgo County 4-C Visibility Data received. 

Interview with Participating Citizen data regarding the role of citizens 
in 4-C activities and decision making indicated that it was felt that citizens 
did participate in 4.C activities. Although only 7 interviews were completed 
during the reporting period (July, 1973 - 3; April, 1973 - 2; November. 1973 -2) 



it was felt that the citizens served by 4«C wera adequately represented and that 
they participated freely in making meeting decisions (Appendix B, page B-33). 
3. Juneau 4»C 

Due to the lack of an On-Site Research Assistant until Winter, 1973, data 
are severely limited in regard to this 4-Cs efforts to increase citizen 
participation and support for children's services. Further complicating the 
evaluation picture 1s the dissolution of the Juneau 4-C administrative staff 
in March of 1973 and the infrequent Board meetings held by 4-C after the 
dissolution. In sum, the main focus of Juneau 4-C activities during the reporting 
period was that of developing its own constituency prior to being able to 
mobilize further community support. The one major activity undertaken by both 
the Juneau 4-C and the FSC was work toward the development of the Cedar Park 
Parents Organization which finally became operational during FY-3, Enlistment 
of citizen support was Integral to the success of this endeavor. Finally, FSC 
staff efforts In the areas of mental health and drug/alcohol abuse included 
components designed toward Increasing citizen awareness and support for these 
service needs of children and youth. 

Visibility data are available for the Juneau UC for 15 months beginning 
February, 1973. Agency contacts and citizen contacts were listed as zero for all 
but three months, only three newspaper articles were written, eleven workshops 
were held, and 9 meetings were conducted. The record reflects the semi-active, 
volunteer status of the Juneau 4-C. 

Visibility data on the Juneau FSC covers relatively the same period of time 
but reflects a highly active schedule. Reported were 24 to 125 agencies 
contacted per month, 15 to 83 citizen contacts per month, and 3 to 6 workshops 
per month. Not so frequent were general FSC meetings, radio and TV spots, or 
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newspaper articles. Appendix B, pages B-54-55 contains a complete sufmary of 
Juneau 4-C and FSC visibility data. 

Interviews with Participating Citizens data Indicate a core of dedicated 
participants which grew slightly In number and which attended progressively 
more meetings over the course of the grant period. Basic data for these 
Interviews are found 1n Appendix B, pages B-34-36. 
4. San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C 

From its inception the Bexar County 4-C was primarily an agency dominated 
organization. Founded by most of the powerful child-servinq agencies in San 
Antonio, this 4-C has made steady progress toward increased citizen participation 
and support during the reporting period. At the time of IV-A regulation changes 
In November, 1972, 4-C encouraged public participation in efforts to maintain 
services to the children of San Antonio's poor families. 4-C also Increased 
public awareness of the need for day care and attendant services when discussions 
were underway regarding the use of Revenue Sharing monies In San Antonio (August, 
1973). During FY-3 an effort was made to Increase citizen participation on 
the 4-C Board of Directors. Presently, one parent from each of the 4-C/IV-A 
agencies is represented on the 4-C Board and one Bexar County 4-C parent is a 
member of the State of Texas' 4-C Board. Since all the programs developed 
by this 4-C are primarily neighborhood based and operated, citizen participation 
and support became a constant objective. Four-C has also cooperated with a 
number of agencies to bring the need for services for abused children to public 
attention. While the flirasol Demonstration was being initiated, several rethods 
for creating citizen support and narticipation 'vere emnloy^d, including radio 
announcoiisnts, tie distril.ution of flyers, and an article in the Hesi dent's 
Association ..'e'./s letter. Further mobilization of citizen sunnort was elictcd 
at tlia close of FY-3 when the issue of flirasol Deronstration continuation becara 
more pronnnont. 

o 
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In anstfering the Intcrviev/ with Participating Citizens Question, "Did you 
feel that th<> citizens served by 4-C were adequately represented at the meeting?" 
39 of the 54 respondents replied yes, 12 replied no, and 5 did not reply. Those 
who replied negatively to this question felt that greater parent representation 
was needed. In response to this problem, the Bexar County 4-C added more parent 
representatives to Its Board during FY-3 and by the end of FY-3 this 4-C had the 
greatest proportion of Consupr.r Board members In its history. (See Appendix B, page 8-37-41' 

Visibility Data for the Bexar County 4-C indicated great variability in 
contacts made depending on prevalent activities. Agency contacts ranger^ from 
338 in September, 1972, when 4-C was redevel'-»p1ng its Council membership, to 12 
in Septenber, 1973 when the majority of efforts were devoted to planning and 
budgeting for the subcontracted programs for the coming year. Citizen contacts 
ranged from G70 in October, 1972 in regard to Council redevelopment to zero 
in those months efforts were primarily directed tov/ard operational continuity. 
Similar variability was found In 4-C meetings (attendance range from 1-600), 
workshops (attendance range from 10-600), newspaper articles (0-6 per month), 
and radio and TV announcements (0-19 per month), flirasol Visibility Data also 
indicated variability depending on activities. Citizen contacts were consistently 
higher than any other, indicating Mirasol Denonstration staffs close association 
with housing nroject residents. Radio announcements v/ere also n-ide regularly 
on a Soanish-soeaking station in an effort to publicize r>err.onstration Project 
services. .Monthly anency contacts ranged from 1 to 15; ncetinns and v/orkslions 
'■/ere infrenuont. Appendix 3, pp. B-56-57, contains a sumarizatlon of Visibilitv 
Index [lata received fron !)0th.the Bexar County 4-C and th-^ :Mrasol Penonstraticn. 

5. 'iinston-Snle;,i/Forsyth County 4-C 

Parent involvenont "as a particular nrohlon for this an^nc ov/inn to the 
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diversity of programs In the county, some of which already had functioning 
parent groups. From the beginning of 4-C In December. 1971. there was low 
parent participation on the 4.C Board. Aside from a limited nunter of citizen 
contacts as noted on the Visibility Data (See Appendix B. page B-58) and a 
survey assessing the amount of parent participation in day care/child development 
programs. 4-C did little in this regard until the final evaluation period - 
(July. 1973-Hay. 1974). The move In the direction of the Early Childhood 
Development Program left 4-C with the primary responsibility for involving 
parents in the Association. Four-C worked vigorously to Involve parents In 
the new Association and Increased participation was obtained. 

The Interview with Participating Citizens and Interview on Child Services 
data (See Appendix B. pages 8-42-45 and R-61) reflected limited parti- 
cipation from citizens; however, the quality of the responses should not be 
overlooked. The trend reflected strong, positive regard for the work of 4-C 
with particular references to the Project Coordinator. Additionally, the closer 
the period surveyed was to the inchoatlon of the ECDPA. larger nunters of 
parents were present at the meetings. 
6. Summary 

As mentioned In both the DCCDCA final report and the National Acadery of 
Sciences Panel on the Assessment of 4-C report, the appropriate Inclusion of 
parent/citizen participants is as difficult a matter as it is important. The 
Athens-Clarke County 4-C. particularly as it was initiated by a parent/citizen 
group, consistently showed the greatest amount of public participation and 
support of those 5 pilot programs under study. This was reinforced by the 
efforts of the 4-C Parent and Coraiwnity Involvement Coordinator who worked 
continuously throughout the reporting period to maintain this high level of 
participation. Although the Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C had provision for 
sufficient parent and citizen participation in its activities, such participation 
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(as well as agency cooperation) was not realized as expected when 4-C failed 
to obtain funds for additional services. Due to difficulties and the subsequent 
loss of Its day care programs, the Juneau 4-C spent the majority of the reporting 
period undergoing internal reorganization. At the end of FY-3 this 4-C continued 
to be run on a voluntary basis by concerned citizens, parents, and agency 
representatives. The Bexar County 4-C made continual progress toward increasing 
parent and citizen support during the study period by contacting conmunlty and 
parent representatives to join 4-C during its redevelopment period of FY-1, by 
basing its IV-A prograira on neighborhood support, by including more parents on 
its Board, and by publically calling attention to the need for children's services 
during the period when IV-A funding changes occurred (Noventer, 1972) and later 
in regard to the allocation of City Revenue Sharing monies for child care 
(August, 1973). By the end of FY-3, this 4-C had the largest number of parent 
and citizen representatives filling Board positions in its history. The 
Forsyth County 4-C also made important efforts toward increased citizen/parent 
support, particularly by taking primary responsibility for the development of 
this component of the Early Childhood Development Planning Association. 

\ 
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0. In what ways has 4-C pursued obtaining new funds for children's services? 

The following Information and data are brought to bear In answering this 
question for each of the 4-C pilot programs: Research Assistant Monthly 
Evaluation reports. Site Visit reports. Both sources of information provide 
description of each 4-C*s activities relevant to obtaining new funds as well 
as actual funds now made available to the community for children's services. 
A summary section then makes comparisons across the five programs regarding 
this issue. 
1. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

Funding proved to be a severe struggle for the Athens-Clarke County 4-C. 
Once the initial addition of 600 day care slots was funded through the Model 
Cities contract, all further endeavors were attempts to stop the erosion 
of that gain. Early in the second fiscal year Title IV-A funding reductions 
were announced which soon deprived 4-C of the Model Cities funding for which 
It had been contracted to provide services for the 600 Model Neighborhood 
Area children of preschool age. To the end of the final year, this program 
struggled to maintain existence. Staffing reductions were made and some of 
the retained staff remained only on a part-time basis. Valiant efforts were 
made in this regard to keep the faith of the program that many Athens-Clarke 
County citizen volunteers had envisioned at the time they were assembling a 4-C 
program. 

In the face of the Title IV-A fund crisis 4-C became aligned with ovher 
social service and child care/development agencies in efforts to present 
a consolidated, united front, for the purposes of pursuing additional funding 
for programs. Through ♦.his coalition a $60,000 request for Revenue Sharing 
was made (reflecting a 25 per cent reduction in budget) for purposes of ex- 
tending the 4-C program beyond the July, 1974 termini.tion date. A proposal 
for an HEW/OCD Child Neglect/Child Abuse grant was drafted and submitted 



and preliminary arrangements were made with the State of Georgia to provide 
extended funding for the media center through the Special Education Projects 
divison. None of these resources funded 4-C. 

Returns for the many 4-C efforts to acquire additional funding were 
(1) a $10,000 Revenue Sharing procurement from the Clarke County Commissioners 
which was granted to fund the continuance of the dental screening program and 
to reinstate the Social Services Coordinator to full time from part time status 
and (2) a June, 1974 $15,000 grant received from the County Commissioners to 
continue this 4-C on a limited basis while the search for continuation funds was 
pursued. 

Again the secondary gains must be noted regarding the influence of the 
Clarke-County 4-C's ability to obtain new funds for children's services. 
The comprehensive health screening program that 4-C conducted and the in- 
fonnation that was generated from that program regarding the needs of the Athens- 
Clarke County nreschool population stimulated a riobilization of resources in the 
comunity '.hich produced tljo inclusion of more comorehensive services to thr^se 
c!i11dren through the Forsyth County Hoalth nepartr-.?nt. The catchi^cnt figure 
for tiic ijoalt': Doi?arti-,ent in Survey V (Appendi;: D, p. 2-2), as rofloctcd 
in t'lc ruantuM loop in Direct Services - Rovernr;'?nt and Private, deronstratod 
the i:,:Dact of tin's in'iortant 4-C program. Interviews Particioating 
Citizens also ref loct'?d the extent of the health services orogran and its 
decided effectupon those surveyed (See Appendix a., p. 3-31). 

2. Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 

The Hidalgo County 4-C staff submitted several proposals during its 
three years of operation in an attempt to obtain new funds for children's 
services and continuation funds for Itself. The following grants were 
written: (1) a proposal for a 600 slot child development system (submitted 
to a total of eight private foundations, FY-1-2-3}, (2) a proposal for an 
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infant tracking system (FY-l), (3) a proposal for a series df conferences 
regarding educational problei^ and Interagency solutions (FY-2), and (4) a 
proposal to expand the Family Impact Project being offered by MH-MR (FY-3). 
Although $25,000 was obtained from the Moody Foundation for the child develop- 
ment c^^tem, no matcii monies were obtained In order to make use of these funds. 
The Family Impact Project is still under consideration by OCD and if funded 
would provide MH-MR with $192,000 for Increased direct and liaison services 
Kf families with a retarded child. The availability of Revenue Sharing 
funds was pursued during FY-2, however, it was found that very few funds 
were being allocated to social services of any kind. Title IV-A criteria 
changes at the beginning of FY-2 resulted in ^he loss of $13,121 In 4-C 
funds during that year. Operatinj at a reduced budget for the remainder of 
the grant period, the Hidalgo County 4-C was terminated in June, 1974 due to 
lack of continuation funds. 
3. Juneau 4-C 

FSC staff, under the supervision of the Ouneau 4-C Policy Board, submitted 
several proposals during their three years of operation. The following grants 
were funded: (1) additional monies to assure con^letion of the Cedar Park 
Facility which would house a day care center run by neighborhood worron, (2) a 
$25,000 State grant to fund a Coniminity Services Specialist position, and 
(C) $4,000 for short-term contir.jation of the Totem Center In FY-3 from the 
Law enforcement Assistant Agency. This last-mentloned money was later returned 
because it was felt that tnc amount was insufficient to elttier operate the 
center or to sustain, a funds search to posMbly operate it in the future. 
Despite these efforts, at the end of the reporting period the Juneau 4-C was 
operating on a voluntary basis, the FSC had not received continuation funds 
and ^:r.-i scheduled to close, and the c .-wunity Services Specialist position was 
vacant. 
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4. San Antonlo-Bexar County 4-C 

Through its continued strategy of negotiating Title IV-A contracts for 
various children's programs, the Bexar County 4-C obtained approximately $«13»530 
in funds during the reporting period. IV-A funds were matched by both United 
Way and private donor monies for a total of $79,122 to provide day care services 
for 217 in FY-1; by FY-3 these funds had been Increased to $992,652 which 
provided for day care, infant day care, exceptional child day care, after 
school and surraner programs. Additionally the Bexar County 4-C brought OCD 
funds to the conmunity for the operation of the Mirasol Demonstration Project 
In Cooperative Child Care which totalled $72,268 for the 3 year period. Finally, 
recognizing the need for Services for abused children and their families, this 
4-C cooperated with the San Antonio Child Abuse Council to write a grant for 
city-wide services. Funds had not been received for this project at the end 
of the reporting period. 

5. Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C 

The productivity of the coordinative function of the Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County 4-C can not be over-emphasized with regard to increased funding of 
children's services. Efforts on the part of the 4-C staff resulted in pooling 
of resources which resulted in providing uwre services, holding the line during 
the Title IV-A funding crisis, and attracting new funds. Four-C mt with public 
and private Interests, exploring every possible channel through which funds 
and resources might flow. The major accomplishment with regard to funding came 
through 4-C's participating in the Steering Committee of the Early Childhood 
Development Planning Association. These efforts produced a "Child Care Package" 
that clearly defined the City and County obligation in a plan that made 
provisions for the util4at1an of Title IV-A funding. Four-C had contacted 
the Louisville, Kentucky 4-C, an operation established on IV-A monies, in order 
to provide the grounds for the "Child Care Package" presentation. The results 
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of this endeavor will certainly have a pronounced effect on child care/ 
development services in Forsyth County. 

Other 4-C activities aimed to increase funding included salvaging of 
over $200,000 in lost Title IV-A programs through docun«ntation of needs and 
coordinative efforts, coordinating the continuance of a day care scholarship 
program beyond the ortglnal phase-out date, working to utilize Manpower 
funding for day care center personnel training, coordinating with public and 
private agencies for the support and participation In child care/development 
programs, and obtaining $7,664 in Manpower funds for the initiation of a 
summer activities program for 6-13 year olds. 

There was little provision In the evaluation component for the direct 
assessment of each 4-C's role In obtaining new funding. The Agency Survey 
Sumnaor Data for Forsyth County (Appendix B. page B-6) revealed a constant 
increase in the number of children served over the course of the five surveys. 
Additionally, the Participating Citizens Interview (Appendix B. page 6-42) 
contained references to the expansion of child care/development services perceived 
to be a result of 4-C's funding endeavors. 
6. Summary 

Although obtaining further monies wis a prime objective for all the 4.C 
Pilot programs under study, their ability to do so proved minimal in the face 
of Title IV-A funding criteria changes. The Athens-Clarke County 4-C received 
$10,000 in Revenue Sharing monies for the continuation of its dental screening 
program and the return of one of Its staffing positions, but only received 
partial support ($15,000) for its own continuation beyond Fy-3 of OCD funding. 
The Edlnburg-Hldalgo County 4-C received a $25,000 seed grant from the Moody 
Foundation In order to initiate a comprehensive day care program for 600 children, 
but was unable to obtain matching monies as re<,uired. Although a grant to 
provide an additional $192,000 for the extension of MH-MR Family Impact Services 
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was still under consideration at the time this report was written, the Hidalgo 
County 4-C had terminated due to lack of continuation funds. The Juneau 4-0 
returned its operating funds and disbanded Its administrative staff during the 
reporting period and operated entirely on a voluntary basis through FY-a. 
Through its supervision of the Family Service Center's activities however, this 
4-C and the FSC worked with other agencies to obtain $25,000 for a Coimiunity 
Services Specialist (youth counselor) position. Although a $4,000 grant was 
received from the law enforceiront agency to operate a Juneau youth center, it 
was felt that these monies were insufficient to allow continued operations 
and the funds were not accepted. At the end of FY-S the Juneau 4-C remained 
a voluntary organization and the FSC was terminating due to lack of funds. 
The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C aided in the maintenance of $200,000 in 
IV-A monies for the provision of day care services and other funds were located 
to continue a scholarship day care program to those children in need. This 
4-C also worked to procure Manpower funding for day care personnel training and 
$7,664 was granted by Manpower during the smmr of 1974 to provide a variety 
of services to 2.300 6-13 year olds as a result of 4-C grant writing efforts. 
The major acconplishment of this 4.C in terms of obtaining funds will not be 
apparent until later in 1974 hwever. when it is expected that the city and 
county governments will fund (in coordination with IV-A n»nies) a conprehensive 
program of child care/development services. 
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E. In what ways has inter-agency cooperation been Increased through 4-C's 
efforts? 

The following information and data are brought to bear in answering 
this question for each of the 4-C pilot programs: Research Assistant Monthly 
Evaluation reports. Site Visit reports. Agency Surveys I-V. Research Assistant 
Monthly Evaluation reports and Site Visit reports provide information regarding 
such relevant activities as the developa^nt of coordinative proposals and 
coordinative agreements, the actual coordination of services, the initiation 
of inter-agency councils, etc. Agency Survey data regarding familiarity with 
4-C and agency referral patterns are cited to corroborate these efforts. A 
swiraary section then makes con^risons across the five programs regarding 
this issue. 

1. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

The Athens-Clarke County 4-C had excellent cooperation from the day 
care centers to which It provided services and most other public agencies In 
the community. Early resentment among private day care center operators 
tended to temper over time (See Appendix B, p. B-7). The work of the Comumty/ 
Parent Involvement Coordinator and the Influence of the Early Childhood Resource 
Center were most helpful in this re(,ard, not to mention the resources available through 
the Training and Technical Assistance Coordinator. Workshops conducted by the 
latter were certainly very effective in extending the services of 4-C to the 
private sector. Through the Training and Health components an excellent rela- 
tionship was also established with many community agencies. Including the 
Forsyth County Departiront of Health, the University of Georgia, the Vocational- 
Technical Institute, and Family and Children's Services. 



Analysis of the agency referral patterns (See Appendix B, pages B-12-13) 
reveals a large atnount of activity with respect to referral among the various 
agencies surveyed. Of particular note was a high number of referrals to 4-C 
by non-profit day care centers that climbed steadily from Survey II to Survey V 
where it was reported that 4-C was the most referred to agency. Also noted 
in Survey V was that for the first time in the short history of the survey. 
Direct Services - Governrront and Private r<*lected referrals to 4-C. This 
activity is most likely attributed to the health care cooperation that became 
established between 4-C and agencies providing those services. 

The limited data collected of this 4-C by means of the Interview on Child 
Services demonstrated the coordinative success of 4-C activities in a large 
proportion of the responses (See Appendix B, page B-32). It should be noted, 
however, that in one interview the opinion was expressed that 4-C's inability 
to survive was due to 4-C's inability to irobilize the coirinunity. 
2. Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 

The Hidalgo County 4-C was an Interagency venture from its i.iception 
as several local agencies particularly the ACCEDC (OEO) and CDA (Model Cities), 
developed and supported 4-C's initial grant proposal. Also, the process of 
achleviij full recognition during FY-l required the signing of coordinative 
agreements by the majority of child serving agencies in the County. By the 
time full recognition was received, the Hidalgo County 4-C was endorsed by 
10 of the County's 14 City Councils and the County Commissioner; 70% of 
the federal, state, and local monies allocated to preschool and day care in 
the County were represented on the 4-C Council. During FY-2 the Hidalgo County 
4-C was instrumental in supporting the initiation of the Association of Social 
Service Agencies and the 4-C Assistant Director served as Secretary of this 
organization during its first year of operation. This agency provides an 
opportunity for Increased communication and cooperation between the various 
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social service agencies In the County. Also during FY*2» the 4-C staff was 
Instno^ntal In v#ork1ng out those agreesients between the 14 County 
ISOs and the ACCEOC Chtlld Development Progran which created 250 additional 
slots for children to receive educational services during FY-3. The exchange 
of records, teacher Intervlsltatlon. and follow-up were provided for by the 
4-C staff. During nr-3 the 4-C Director worked with a group of local 
professionals to Initiate a United Fund In Edinburg. Once established, this 
program will provide a local match In cooperation with local agencies to 
attract further funds for services. Certainly all those grant projects considered 
by 4-C would have Included cooperative agreements and arrangements had they been 
funded. At present only the Family Impact Project could formally increase 
Interagency cooperation. This would be primarily through liaison services 
which aim to better link families with a retarded child, m-m, the State 
Training School for the Retarded, and other local services. 

Agency Survey I-V data Indicate that those agencies responding maintained 
a general familiarity with 4-C over *iie three-year period: 34 of the 52 
agencies responding to Agency Survey I replied that they were familiar with 
4-C, 34 of the 48 agencies responding to Survey II were familiar with 4-C, 
37 of the 53 agencies responding to Survey III were familiar with 4-C. 36 of 
the 51 agencies responding to Survey IV were familiar with 4-C. and 35 of the 
53 agencies responding to Survey V were familiar with 4-C. A smaller but 
generally consistent percentage of these agencies reported cooperation with 

4-C. Appendix B. page B-8 contains wOtal sunmarlzatlon of agency su» vey 
data regarding familiarity with the Hidrlgo County 4-C. 

In general. Agency Survey II-V data regarding Interagency referral patterns 
Indicate that agencies who referred did so to other agencies performing similar 
or directly related services. It is difficult to ascertain an Increase In 
referrals from the data, particularly as Information regarding referrals was 
not collected from the 18 ACCEDC Child Development Programs for Surveys III 
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and IV (sufiiBary data were used rather than individual center data). Comparisons 
of Survey II and V, however, did Indicate a slight increase in referrals: 38 
of the 52 agencies responding to Survey III made 102 referrals, and 45 of the 
53 agencies responding to Survey V made 107 referrals. In addition. It should 
be noted that the Association of Social Service Agencies was mentioned as a 
referral agency by six respondents to Survey V. Given that 4-C was a founding 
meaner of this organization. It is a positive indication of efforts to increase 

general interagency cooperation. Appendix B, pages 14-15 are specific 
summarization of agency survey data regarding agency referral patterns in 
Hidalgo County. 

3. Juneau 4-C 

The vuneau 4-C was an interagency venture throughout much of its history 
and attempted to remain so until the dissolution of its administrative staff. 
The FSC attempted to continue with the Interagency concv^f. through its efforts 
toward formation of the " 'ti-service center. The FSC, by its continual 
Information, referral, 6 j advocacy service, constantly sought ways in which 
agencies in the community could cooperate with each other to better serve 
clients. Efforts were expended to develop an inter-agency council. In 
addition, much energy was spent In cooperating with several vommunity agencies 
In grant writing activit.is for alcohol and drug abuse programs. 

Agency Survey III-V data indicate that those agencies responding maintained 
a genera! fcimillarlty with 4-C over the evaluation period: 18 out of 22 agencies 
responding to Agency Survey III replied that they were familiar with 4-C, 17 of 
the 22 agencies responding to Survey IV were familiar with 4-C, and 22 of the 
28 agencies .-esponding to Agency Survey V reported familiarity with 4-C. 
Appendix B, page 9 contains further summarization of agency survey data 
regarding familiarity with the Juneau 4-C. 
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In general. Agency Survey III-V data regarding Interagency referral 
patterns indicate that private da;' care facilities were beginning to make more 
referrals to a nwre varied range of agencies in the community. Inferences 
beyond this general level are tentative, however, and the interested reader 
is referred to Appendix B, page 16 for further study. 
4. San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C 

In a city of noted interagency rivalries, the Bexar County 4-0 
has done much to improve interagency cooperation over the 3 year study period. 
During, the FY-l redevelopment of the 4-C Council, all child serving agencies 
were invited once again to make firm consni ttments to the ideal of cooperative 
services. In addition, one of the main planning activities during that 
year was the cooperative development of a rural counties 4-C operation. 
Throughout the funding period those agencies subcontracting IV-A programs 
through 4-C certainly increased their cooperation with each other as they 
met regularly on matters of mutual concern. Joint staff training and toy 
purchasing among the centers are but two examples of this cooperation, 
(bntact with the Work Incentive program resulted in the placement of trainees 
in som of the 4-C programs. The surveying and use of the various training 
and technical assistance resources in the community resulted in new contacts 
for both 4-C and others. For example. Trinity University Education of the Deaf students 
and Our Lady of the Lake Child Development students were allowed to observe 
in 4-C/IV-A settings in order to obtain observational/evaluational experience. 
In cooperation with San Antonio College. 4-C developed a 3 credit 1 semester 
course on Early Childhood for 4-C subcontracted program personnel. A 
seqwel course is also to be offered regarding curriculj^.i. The development 
of the Child Abuse Council of San Antonio, which has representatives from 
several community resources, is another indication of increased interagency 
cooperation aided by this 4-C. The plan for use of Revenue Sharing monies 



as developed by 4-0 involved the cooperation of the City Govemn^nt, EODC. 
4.C. and the ftodel Cities Initiated day care and family day homes; however, 
this plan was not accepted by the City. 

From the above description it can be seen that this 4.C has continually 
met with representatives of other agencies aiming to cooperatively increase the 
quantity and quality of services to children. Other organizations that the 
Bexar County 4-C worked with include the Worden School of Social Work, the 
Bexar County Opportuntlxles Industrialization Center, the Universal Related 
Church Aid Foundation, and the Junior League. The Mirasol Demonstration 
Increased its own cooperation with several agencies during its 3 years of 
funding, primarily with the YWCA, Mirasol Head Start, Project Avance. and the 
Mirasol Residents Association. 

Because the task of performing the agency survey In San Antonio Is such 
an enormous one, several persons were usually employed to complete It. By 
the time the final survey was conducted, fatigue on the part of the staff was 
apparent. Up until the time of Agency Survey V. familiarity with 4-C increased 
regularly, beginning with 56/156 agencies reporting familiarity on Aaency 
Survey I to 92/151 agencies reporting familiarity with 4-C or. Agency Survey IV. 
Cooperation with 4-C had also increased regularly: 43/150 agencies contacted 
on Agency Survey II were cooperating with 4.C and 54/151 agencies contacted in 
Agency Survey IV reported cooperation with 4.C. Although Survey V indicated a 
decrease In both familiarity anu cooperation with 4-C, this is undoubtedly due 
to Instrument and procedural variance. All Agency Survey data regarding 
familiarity with the Bexar County 4-C Is found in Appendix B, page B-lO. 

It also appears that agency referral pattern Information for San Antorlo 
was subject to Instrument and procedural variances. Such variability renders 
analysis of trends toward increased interagency cooperation and variety of 
cooperation difficult to discern. Yet, the following generalizations can be made: 
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l>oth private and non profit day care centers consistently made most of 
their referrals to other centers offering similar services (private day 
care: 15/28,27/46,16/28,39/50; non profit day care: 5/8,12/20.2/2, 18/21). 
By the time of Agency Survey V both private and non profit day care centers 
mentioned 4-C or 4-C centers as referrals. The Mirasol Deironstration 
was also liientloned as a referral agency on Survey V. A greater variety of 
referrals was indicated on Survey V than on Survey II (Private day care: 
9 and 15; non profit day care: 3 and 13, respectively). The other types of 
agencies contacted (Services for Older Children, Services for Handicapped, 
Direct Services and Indirect Services )niade a variety of referrals, generally 
to attendant medical and social services. A complete delineation of 
San Antonio Agency Referral Parrents as identified on Surveys II-V is found 
in Appendix B, pages B-17-18. 

5. Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C 

The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C began as a coordinating agency. 
Because of the immediate link made by 4-C to the Appalachian Regional Committee's 
Northwest Childhood Development Program, interagency cooperation was built in. 
There was, however, a great deal of territoriality and mistrust encountered 
regarding the 4-C mission. Much effort was expended working through personality 
conflicts and needs to maintain clear program boundaries. 

As 4-C became known for the clearinghouse aspect of its operations, both 
the data 4-C generated and the sheer competence of 4-C staff contributed to the 
acceptance of 4-C as an efficient, resourceful coordinating unit. Almost from 
the onset of this 4-C operation the need to pull together all child care/child 
development agencies remained a foremost goal. With the Impact of the child 
service and general social service studies that were conducted In Forsyth 
County 4-C was able to participate In the union of these agencies through active 
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1nvo1ven«nt in the Steering Canmittee of the Early Childhood Development 
Planning Association. , 

It is clear from the EPPC data collected that Forsyth County 4-C 
coordlnative efforts were recognized and utilized by consumers and agencies 
alike. Agency Survey data pointed up the high referral rate made to A-C by 
public and private day care services as time progressed (See Appendix B, page 
B-19). The Interview on Child Services revealed the growing dependence of 
consumers on 4-C for information (See Appendix B, page B-51) and comments 
found in the Interview with Participating Citizens (See Appendix B, page B-42) 
underscored recognition and appreciation of 4-C coordination work. 
6. Summary 

The activities described above and corroborating EPPC data indicate that 
each of the 5 pilot 4-C programs made constant efforts toward Increased 
interagency cooperation. Through its Parent and Community Involvement, Train- 
ing and Technical Assistance and Early Childhood Resource Center components, 
the Clarke County 4-C became a vital link in the Interagency develofxnent of 
services to its community. EPPC agency referral data support the Importance 
of these efforts In that this 4-C was increasingly listed as a referral agency. 
The Hidalgo County 4-C. an interagency venture in Its Inception, improved 
interagency cooperation by aiding in the developa^nt of a county-wide Association 
of Social Service Agencies, establishing coordlnative agreements between the 
Head Start and School District programs, and writing a grant still under 
consideration which will better link MH-MR, the State Training School for 
the Retarded, and other community agencies in providing services to families 
with a retarded chi:.. The Juneau 4-C's efforts to Improve interagency 
cooperation came primarily in connection with FSC activities, including 
atten^ts to develop both a Multi-Service Center and an Interagency council. 
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and coordi native grant writing. The Bexar County 4-C contacted the entire 
child serving conmunity early in FY-1 in order to provide new opportunities 
for <iooperative membership in the council. Main efforts toward improving 
agency cooperation however focused on the relationship among this 4-C's IV-A 
programs. Additionally, a cooperative proposal for the use of Revenue 
Sharing monies in day care was submitted to the City government. The Forsyth 
County 4-C focused maximum activity on the development of interagency coordina- 
tion and was extremely successful in such ventures. Most important of these 
coop'^ative achievements was the development of the Early Childhood Development 
Planning Council, an all inclusive body designed to comprehensively plt»n 
for needed children's services. 
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F. In Mhat ways has 4-0 Increased the quality as well as the quantity of 
children's services? 

The following Infonaatlon and d«ta are brought to bear in answering this 
question for each of the five 4-0 pilot program: Research Assistant Monthly 
Evaluation reports. Site Visit reports. Interview on Child Services. Research 
Assistant Monthly Evaluation reports and Site Visit reports provide relevant 
Information regarding such activities as workshops provided and attended, 
technical assistance given, the develojmnt i^f media and publications centers, 
etc. Interview on Child Services data regarding agency adequacy Is cited 
to corroborate such efforts. A sunwa^' section then makes c(»iipar1sons across 
the five programs regarding this Issue. 
1. Athens-Clarke County 4-C 

If a singular purpose were stated regarding the Athens-Clarke County 4.C 
program it would be obligated to contain a stater«nt of the extremely high 
level of quality day care provided by 4.C services. Ranging from In-service 
workshops, technical assistance and the vast resources of the Early Childhood 
Resource Center to the comprehensive medical screening and in^mmization programs. 
4-C served as the definitive im>del for superior quality services. 

The only means of assessing the quality of the services made available 
through 4-C as designed in this evaluation was in the Interview with Parti- 
cipating Citizens (See Appendix B, p. B-32). Many conwents observed in 
those data attested to the quality of the services rendered by the Athens- 
Clarke County 4-C. 

The prior section of this report (See Section IV. A) provided a de- 
tailed listing of the "goals, processes, and accomplishments" of the Athens- 
Clarke County 4-C. The opinion rendered here is that in the face of con- 
tinued budgetary stress 4-C continued to perform, providing services of 
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extremely good quality. It is difficult to quantitatively document this 
achievement, there are no measures which provide a quick reading on the 
returns from the efforts of a diligent, resourceful, hard-working staff who 
braved even personal fiscal crisis in the form of salary reductions in order 
to continue a program in which each possessed a great anK,unt of faith. It 
is unfortunate that funding was not made available to continue this valuable 
Pt^^rm in toto; however, mny 4-0 accomplishments made in the Athens-Clarke 
county contnunity will continue to serve the preschool population in the form 
n better health services and a community that has become better educated with 
regard to child care/development. Even if further operating funds are still 
not located, it is expected that this 4-0 will continue to advocate on a 
voluntary basis for quality child care. 

2. Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 

During FY-1. at the request of ACCEDC, the Hidal^ County 4-C supervised 
the evaluation of the ACCEDC Child Development Program. Results or this 
evaluation were then used to change curriculwa content to include a greater 
Knphasis on developing proficiency in English. In working out the specifics 
of the coordination between the ISOs and the ACCEDC Child Development Program 
during FY-Z, several steps were taken to Increase the quality of services 
received: teacher intervisitation was begun, child development program records 
were forwarded to the ISDs for their use, and a luncheon/conference was held 
to articulate both curriculum and teacher training needs (attendance 48). A 
follow-up evaluation of child development program children in the public 
schools was planned for FY-S, however, this was no longer requested by ACCEDC. 
During FY-3 the 4-C staff aided m-m In writing a grant to expand and Improve 
the quality of its Family Impact Project. This grant request is still under 
consideration by OCD. 
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All 11 of the Interviews on Child Services conducted during the 
evaluation |>er1od were In cooperation with parents of the ACCEIK: Child Develop^ 
Rent Program (February, 1973 - 3; March, 1973 - 5; January, 1974 - 3). 
Although It Is difficult to ascertain an Increase In the quality of services 
froffl such a snail sample or to pinpoint 4-C'$ role In malntalnlng/ln^rovlng 
the quality of services, the following general statements can be made: 

(1) 7 parents reported no difficulty In obtaining services and 8 

parents felt they obtained services within a reasonable aim>unt of time, 

(2) 10 parents felt services were adequate; one parent thought services 
could be improved by being available sooner, (3) 4 families received 
follow-up services and 5 parents felt further services were needed in 

this regard, (4) parents learned about the program from various sources, but 
most of these involved some type of personal contact; 4 parents received 
help in obtaining services once they becaire aware of them. Appendix B, page 
B-47'is a complete sumnary data of Interviews on Child Services for Hidalgo 
County 4-C. 
3. Juneau 4-C 

During FY-1 and FY-2 neither the Juneau 4-C nor the FSC v«re involved in 
activities which would directly Inrprove thv> v^uality of child care services. 
Improvement of day care quality was not one of the primary objectives at that 
time. During FY-3, however, the Juneau 4-C Advisory Board, by working with 
the Cedar Park Parents Organization, meeting with the Mayor and City Council 
menters, and attending numerous City-Borough n»etings contributed in a general 
way tc^^ard Increased quality in day care. Similarly, the highly active 
community contact of Policy Board members facilitated this process. 

All 8 of the Interviews on Child Services conducted during the evaluation 
period were conducted in raid-1973. Because it is difficult to ascertain an 
Increase in the quality of services from such a small sample or to pinpoint 
4-C*s role In maintaining or in^roving the quality of services, it would be 
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Inappropriate to Infer any trends frm the limited data. Appendix B, page 

B-48 contains a sumry of Interview on Child Services data for the Juneau 

4-C. 

4. San Antonlo-Bexar County 4-C 

Increasing the quality of children's services has been a priority action 
item for the Bexar County 4-C throughout the reporting period. During FY-1, 
each of the 4-C/IV-A programs was upgraded In order to better meet day care 
licensing standards. Every 4-C/IV-A center Is licensed by the DPW and Is 
monitored by bi.ih 4-C and DPW. The Planning Proposal developed at the end 
of FY-1 stated the following as one of two primary objectives for this 4-C: 
•*To Improve quality of existing and planned children's service programs in 
the San Antonio-Bexar County Area by the development of Improved procedures 
and techniques in the areas of program monitoring, training and technical 
assistance." In keeping with this objective a variety of efforts have been 
made in order to upgrade programs. The Publications and Resource Center 
was made operational during PY-1 and used consistently by 4-C staff, 4-C/IV-A 
staff, and the day care comnunity at large. During FY-2 constant monitoring, 
by way of fiscal and programmatic support, was made available to each 4-C/IV-A 
center by 4-C staff. A regular program of training activities began in May, 
1973; and by May, 1974 ten major workshops had been presented to 4-C/IV-A 
personnel. Additionally, 4-C staff apprised all center program staff of other 
appropriate training activities and often was able to obtain group discount 
rates for attendance. Tatlor-made workshops were also provided by 4-C for 
Its centers as required on an individual basis. During FY-2 Ft. Sam Jtouston 
was given technical assistance in order to upgrade the quality of its services. 
During FY-3 this 4-C maintained its schedule of staff training presentations, 
referrals, and individualized sessions as well as fiscal/adninistrative moni- 
toring and support. Additionally the Child Guidance Project, which had 
provided participant evaluations during FY-2, was rewritten for FY-3 to focus 
on parent and staff training (134 hours of parent education, 558 hours of 
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center staff training, and 40 large group workshops). Other activities 

directed toward increasing the qua11t;y of 4-C/IV-A center services Included 
the use of a DPW consultant on playgrounds and outdoor activities, and co- 
operation with Our Lady of the Lake Early Education students and Trinity 
University Education of the Deaf students to observe and evaluate program 
participants. At the end of 1973 each 4-C/IV-A program was evaluated by 
4-C In order to better plan for 1974 activities. Early In 1974, a Budget 
and Planning Comnittee was created on the 4-C Board in order to supervise 
further the development of quality services in the ^-C programs. Focus- 
ing on the broader issues involved in quality day care, this 4-C also 
supported the San Antonio Association for the Education of Young Children 
in an effort to initiate a City Ordinance/Task Force aimed to enforce 
quality day care regulations throughout the city. 

The training sessions sponsored late in FY-1 by the Mirasol Demonstration 
staff provided housing project parents with specific information on child 
development and the promotion of growth. Because of their continued contact 
with participating parents, Mirasol Deironstration staff were able to consistently 
provide further instruction In child development throughout its funding period. 
Also, Mirasol Demonstration cooperation with Project Avance was mutually bene- 
ficial toward developing the quality of both programs in their efforts to im- 
prove parent-child relationships. 

Fifty-seven Interviews on Child Services were conducted from August. 1972 
to May, 1974. All respondents were parents of children enrolled in 4-C programs, 
therefore a direct measure of 4-C's accomplishment in the area of Improved 
service is assessed directly. The majority (52) of parents stated that they 
had no difficulty in obtaining services and that services were obtained within 
a reasonable amount of time. All parents felt that services were adequate and 



only 4 suggestions for improvement were made. These were suggestions regarding 
the need for additional equipment, space, educational emphasis, and transpor- 
tation. Follow up services appeared to be rendered when necessary and only 2 
parents mentioned the need for additional follow up. Finally, information 
regarding the service was obtained from a variety of sources, primarily friends/ 
neighbors (13), center/program staff (7), case workers (5), and churches (5). 
Variable help was received in obtaining these services and 22 reported receiv- 
ing such aid. Generally the interview data confirms this 4-C's ability to 
extend the quality of services. Appendix B, pages B-49-50, contains surrenary 
tables of all 54 interviews. 

5. Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C 

The work of the Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C with regard tu the 
increase in quantity as well as quality of child care/development services 
was so outstanding that little is required by way of statement in the face 
of this 4-C's accomplishments. The active role take by 4-C on the Steering 
Committee of the Early Childhood Development Planning Association culminated 
in an organization that brought all child care/development agencies into a 
cohesive, functioning body which assumed firm position with regard to the 
expected commitment of the city and county to child care/development services. 

Throughout the two and one half year period that Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County 4-C was evaluated, a constant effort was made by that agency to insure 
qualitative improvements in on-going services as well as increased services 
available. Surveys were conducted on needs, records were kept current assess- 
ing the quality of various programs, training programs for day care center 
personnel were coordinated, parents were solicited and made to feel needed, and 
potential new funds or resources were sought with alacrity. It would not be 
possible to attempt to list the accomplishment of the Wins ton-Sal em/ Forsyth 
County 4-C in the space provided and do that agency justice. All the data in 
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Appendix B relevant to the Winston-Sal em/Forsyth County 4-C attested to the 
success of the venture from u;?wdrd trends In services available to the responses 
of gratified consun«rs who praised this extremely efficient, hard working, and 
dedicated unit. The two Project Coordinators and their respective Project 
Assistants rendered outstanding performances to these ends. 
6. Summary 

The Improvement of service quality was the particular achievement of the 
Clarke County 4-C, the Bexar County 4-C, and the Forsyth County 4-C during 
the evaluation period. Through Its Early Childhood Resource Center, medical 
services, workshops and other tehcnical assistance activities, the Athens 4-C 
raised the standards for quality services In Clarke County. The Bexar County 
4-C primarily focused on upgrading those services offered by Its subcontracted 
programs through constant fiscal and programnwtlc monitoring and the development 
of a regularized staff training component. This 4-C also joined with other 
agencies In the suimer of 1974 to support the Initiation of a City Ordinance/ 
Task Force to enforce quality day care regulations. Finally, the Forsyth County 
4-C's work toward improving service quality culminated in the cooperative 
creation of the Early Childhood Development Planninq Association, an agency 
which will further strive for the Increased quality of children's services In 
Forsyth County. 
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VI. suHHARY mnopummu 

Each of the 5 pilot programs If highlighted in terms of the model 
upon which It operated during the study period, site specific goals and their 
accofl^llshment, and core evaluatlonal Issues. The literature reviewed and 
the experiences of the other pilot 4-C programs are drawn upon as appropriate. 

From its unique grass-roots origin, the Athens-Clarke County 4-C steadily 
Increased the scope of its services and community support until it becan« a 
con^rehenslvely involved program consisting of both service delivery and 
coordination components. One of the first sites under the jurisdiction of 
this evaluation to receive 4-C recognition, Athens-Clarke County 4-C was also 
the only site to set objectives that closely paralleled those of National 4-C. 
FY-1 activities rendered this 4-C the forerunner of the five EPPC pilot 4-C 
projects as it operated to both coordinate and provide auality child care services. 
However, Title IV-A funding reductions caused a budgetary crisis from which 
it never fully recovered. Despite overwhelming fiscal difficulties, this 
project was able to maintain a program that provided training and technical 
assistance, health care/screening, community/parent involvement and the services 
of a social worker. Particular gains were made in the area of health care 
which led to the assumption of the screening/immunization/treatment services 
by the Forsyth County Health Department. Also, a great deal was accomplished 
by way of training day care service personnel and enriching day care environ- 
nrents through the resources of the 4-C Media Center and the Training and 
Technical Assistance component. Although a broad base of coMnity/parent 
support was enjoyed by this agency, this relationship produced no funding for 
extended operations. Certainly the experience of this 4-C well Illustrates 
points made by both ^torgan and Ratliff in that strong community/consumer support 
can aid tremendously in the development of a 4-C agency. If accompanying political 
and/or fiscal sanction can be further developed, as indicated by the June, 1974 
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coflwltment of $15,000 for partial continuation, the Athens-Clarke County 4-C 
might again be operational In Its entirety In the near future. 

The EdInburg-IHdalgo County 4-C was Initiated to operate as a 
private non-profit Independent agency aimed to provide planning and 
coordinative services exclusively. Its first year goals to obtain 4-C 
recognition and contract for the performance of a comprehensive survey 
of needs and resources in the area of childr services were met; 
hovs-ever, continued efforts in the areas of developing coordination and 
obtaining funds for a comprehensive child care system h-ere largely frustrated. 
Although this 4-C aided in the evaluation of tho local Head Start orogram, 
helped develop coordinative agreeiiients between Head Start and the School 
Districts to provide i.iore services to 5 year olds, pcrfomed studies and 
pursued programs for high school drop outs, helped create a local 
Association of Social Services Agencies, and wrote a grant v/hich is still 
under consideration for tho extension of the rental HeaUh-'!ental 
Retardation Faniily Impact Project. th(? project was terminated in May, 1974 
due to lack of continuation funds. Of the s-x core evaluation auf?stions, 
tills 4-C Kiade most progress in the areas of definition of community 
needs (comorehensive ry-i survey), expanding the number of types of services 
(increased services vo 250 5 year olds through Head Start-School District 
coordinative agreei-ients), and increasing interagency coooeration (Association 
of Social Service Agencies). Partial exolanation for the termination of this 
4-C organization comes from viewing it in terms of the six 4-C success 
factors identified by the DCCDCA 1970 report. Although the 4-C concept 
was consistently sr.en as a positive factor and attracted support for 
Initial operations, the other five success factors were essentially missina. 
Pilot leadership was inconsistent in that agencies supported the staff when 
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It was thought that money was at stake and then withdrew when funds were not 
obtained. Additionally. 4-C staff were young and inexperienced in conmunlty 
Batters. This staff felt that appropriate technical assistance and continued 
federal support was not received beyond the recognition process and that time 
spent In obtaining recognition was essentially wasted. Despite several efforts, 
this 4-C was not able to attract new resources. Finally, the relatively small 
population of the area In connection with widespread needs made planning and 
coordination difficult. The writings of Toffler and Morgan are also applicable 
to the Hidalgo County 4-C situation: without appropriate sanction /authority as 
expected it was impossible for this 4-C to coordinate agencies except in those 
matters where it was to the advantage of agencies to do so. Although a sincere 
effort was made, this 4-C was unable to overcome such deficits. 

During the reporting period the Juneau 4.C went from operating as a 
service delivery and coordination aqency with a Council n«iid»ersh1p of 170-200. 
administering day care program contracts for 127 children, and employing full 
time administrative staff, to the status of small volunteer organization. Due 
to differences with Model Cities over fiscal RTanagen«nt of the day care programs, 
all monies werp returned in March. 1973, and this 4-CS administrative staff was 
disbanded. Four-C activities during t>"t' remainder of the reporting period 
centered around reorganizing the 4-C Policy Board, advocating for children's 
servlcos (particularly the construction of one facility), develooinq 
a focus on the need for youth services, and servlnq as thr. 'Advisory Doard 
for the Juneau Fanily Service Center. Although t!ie a forenen tinned 
difficulties delayed FSC initiation, once a permanent FSC Pircctor was 
hired, that agency provided Information, referral, and advocacy services 
to many of Juneau's families in need. Additionally, cooperative activity 
to confront the problens of alcohol and drug abuse, the housing shortage, 
unr-iet youth needs, mental health needs, crisis intervention and da" care 
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needs were undertaken. Because of the changing status of the Juneau 4-C, 
little progress was made in terms of the six core evaluatlonal questions; 
however, it must be stated that the contlni^d existence of this 4-C is an 
expression of eownitment to national 4-C goals. The FSC, operating under a 
broader set of objectives than one would expect of a 4-C agency, made variable 
progress in terms of the six core evaluation questions depending on coincidence 
with Us own goals. The experience of the Juneau 4-C graphically represents the 
potential problems involved In attempting coordlnative activities without having 
appropriate authority. Issues of interagency rivalry and the importance of 
maintaining neutrality were particularly highlighted. At the time this report 
was written, the FSC was without continuation funds and was expected to close 
in August, 1974. Attempts made by this agency to obtain technical assistance 
from higher level officials In Region X further illustrated one problem frequently 
mentioned in the literature. As stated in the DCCDCA 1970 report, timely 
Infomjation and technical assistance are vital to the continued functioning 
of such organizations. 

The San Antonio-Bexar County 4-C, one of the longest recognized 4-Cs in 
the nation, operated as a non-profit United Way agency during the 3 years of 
EPPC study and continued to pursue both service delivery and coordination 
objectives. Itespite Title IV-A criteria changes which curtailed both 
planning and operational activities, under excellent leadership this 4-C 
was able to continue both planning/coordination and program develooment 
activities. Services were directly extended to 428 children and $813,530 
in funds for children's services were brought to the community via IV-A, 
United Way, and private donor monies. Although faced repeatedly with 
financial problems, this organization not only increased planning activities 
and services but also developed a con^rehensive monitoring, training, and 
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technical assistance ccMi^nent. The Mirasol Den»nstrat1on Project In 
Cooperative Child Care, funded through the Bexar County 4-C, fulfilled 
three of its objectives: the development of a part-time cooperative 
drop-In day care center (Sitter's Club), the initiation of training 
programs for housing project mothers (Mother's Club), and the operationally 
zation of a Toy Lending Library. Other goals focused primarily on aiding 
In the licensure of in-home caretakers and cooperation with specific 
training programs. After unsuccessful efforts to perform these activities, 
they were dropped as unfeasible. The succef" of the Bexar County 4-C 
Indicates concretely that strong, politically astute, local leadership and 
support coupled with the excellent performance of a dedicated and competent 
administrative staff to provide obviously needed services in the community 
can be successful despite shifting support from other sectors. This 4-C gained 
visibility and was granted authority by the community by virtue of Its 
continued excellent performance during a period of fiscal uncertainty. The 
experience of the Mirasol Demonstration Illustrates some of the core problems 
encountered when dealing with the poor. Obtaining entry Into the housing 
project community and then creating trust among Its residents required long 
standing efforts before the Deim>nstrat1on could be truly operational Ized. 
At the time of OCD termination, after 3 years of mrk with this neighborhood 
segment, staff finally felt they had accomplished this unwritten, albeit 
vital, objective. Unfortunately, Inability of the Mirasol Demonstration 
facility to meet new licensing requirements coupled with the lack of continuation 
funds resulted in the planned termination of the project In August, 1974. 

The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C was an unparalleled success as an 
agency strictly aimed toward coordination of children's services. Beginning 
as a modest, albeit independent, branch of city government with only light 



support among the comrninlty agencies, this 4*C became a prloie mover In the 
Wlnston-Salen^/ Forsyth County child care/developn»nt arena. The only one of 
5 pilot 4-C programs under Study to have Institutionalized authority and not 
be dependent on IV-A funds, the Forsyth County 4-C became progressively more 
active In the community and received proportional recognition from other agencies 
during the reporting period. Overcoming the initial guardedness of territoriality 
and apprehensions regarding "coordination" of other agencies, this 4-C was 
Increasingly sought out for the coitpruhenslve data it con^iled regarding 
virtually every aspect of child care/development and related services in the 
county. From the vantage point of a recognized authority and spirited leader 
In th"*s area, 4-C was solicited to participate in the chartering of the Early 
Childhood Development Planning Association which was envisioned as the "ideal" 
child care/development agency that v^uld represent all county Interests. 
Vigorous activity in this regard culminated in the preparation of a "Child 
Care Package" which outlined the expected cooinltn^nt of the city and county for 
Fiscal Year, 1975. Provisions were Included within this package for the 
continuance of 4-C which, even if the package fails, was assured of continued 
operations through December, 1974 under the provisions of a no-cost extension 
made by CCD. 
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VII. RECOfWENDATIONS 

Given the experiences of the 5 pilot 4-C programs as detailed in 
this report, it can be seen that although each 4-C worked industriously 
toward fulfilling its own as well as nationally defined 4-C objectives, 
it would seem that little progress has been made in the attempts of 
higher level authorities to keep the original promises of support 
made to local communities willing to endeavor a 4-C effort. Since 
most of the recommendations made in the literature review call federal 
authorities to action as 4-C was originally conceived by then, it 
can also be said that little progress has been made at higher levels 
toward fulfilling those recommendations consistently made in the 
literature. This minii:ial improvenient tavard 4-C support Is seen as an 
overriding determinant of overall 4-C progress and achievement at 
uU levels. 

Each of the communities under study experienced certain r^easures 
of success in terms of reaching both site specific and core evaluational 
goals, end these successes certainly brought benefits to each cornnunity; 
yet, the futures of the majority of these programs is uncertain because 
exoected continued support has not been received. At the tir« this 
report was written (1) the Athens-Clarke County 4-C had received a small 
grant from the County Commissioners to continue limited operations while 
searching for continuation funds (return to voluntary organization status is 
planned if such ironies are not located), (2) the Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 
had terminated due to lack of continued financial support, (3) the Juneau 4-C 
continued to perform on a small-scale voluntary basis, (4) the Juneau Family 
Service Center was expected to terminate in August, 1974 due to lack of 
continuation monies, and (5) the Mirasol Demonstration Project in Cooperative 
Child Care was closing due to inability to meet new licensing requirements or 
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obtain continuation funds. The San Antonlo-Bexar County 4-C (the oldest of 
the 4-Cs under study) by continuing Us focus on both day care planning/ 
coordination and operations had apparently assured Itself of continued functioning. 
The Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 4-C had already received an extension of OCD 
funds until Oecenter. 1974. bei'ond which it is expected that this valuable 
organization will be continued by both city and county govemirrts through 
the funding of a con^rehensi ve child care package developed in part through 4-.C 
efforts. The main variables that both the last mentioned 4-Cs had In common seemed 
to be program and conminity specific and not engendered from higher levels of 
support. These variables include (1) strong local leadership, authority, and 
support. (2) staff members experienced in community level work, and (3) obvious 

excellent performance of needed tasks. 

This study has again shov/n the basic soundness of the original 
4-C concept in that great coinmunity effort can be mobilized toward 
the coordination of child care services; however, it is evident that 
operationalization to date falls short of both pronise and potential. 
These authors affirm the need for such coordination at all levels and 
join with the original conceptual izers of 4-0 and those cited in the 
literature reviewed in supporting the following general recommendations: 

(1) That services for children and families be declared a national 
priority, 

(2) That the federal qovernnent i.^^ndate and develop the appropriate 
organizational structure to coordinate and expand basic services 
for children, particularly day care, 

ii\ ThAt .;uch a structure be empowered with authority over other 
Interagency efforts and have funding and staffing capability as 
needed, 

(4) That subsequent 1;-/,oJ,t1e°veu\rde=d"*i?h Incfule the 
ne'cess p^,er*re ar ?n d sperslon of funds . infonnation 
Snfcal assistance, reloarch. evaluation, inonitonng. and 
training. 
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(5) That the private sector, particularly parents and neighborhood/ "S, 
coniminity groups have input into this system. 

It becomes apparent from viewing the nationwide 4-C implementation process 
to date as exemplified In the 3 year efforts of the 5 pilot programs under 
$tuc<y, that conditions such as those enumerated above are not likely to come 
quickly, easily, or comprehensively. It is more probable that (1) communities 
will continue to become interested in the 4-C concept and attempt to operation- 
alize such programs on an individual basis with varying degrees of involvement 
vis-a-vis the associated federal structure and (2) varying amounts of federal 
monies will be made available for local 4-C efforts on a short-term Research 
and Demonstration basis. The following intermediate level reconroendations are 
therefore forwarded in an attempt to realistically aid both local community 
4-C initiators/operators and organization/funding level decision makers: 
L ocal 4-C Organization 

1. That each local 4-C effort be specifically associated with its commu nity 

power/funding structure so that appropriate coordinative au thority is 

awarded and assurance of continued financial" support u pon satilfSttnrv 
performance of duties is likely to be available. Although parent/consumer 
support is important as is the development of coordinative and/or service 
delivery components, provision for authority and financial support must 
be a preeminent focus before a 4-C program is likely to continue success- 



2. That local 4-C efforts be staffed by persons knowledgeable in both the 
areas of child care/development and community level program management. 
The importance of the 4-C mission dictates the need for experienced and 
well known staff in those positions of 4-C management. 

3. That initial local 4-C activities focus on the immediate accomplish ment 

of visibly needed tasks. Although the change in Title I V-A funding 

criteria which so drastically affected 4 of the programs under study was 
essentially an unpredlctaole event, it would further appear that the 
provision of services under contract should not be the mainstay of local 
4-C support. — 

Regional 4-C Organization 

1. That the FRCs develop more direct linkages with local 4-C communities, 
particularly in terms of conmuni cation regarding activities of 4-C 
progress at higher levels and provision of ongoing trai ning and technical 
assistance . — ' — 

2. That the importance of obtaining recognition not be emphasized over the 
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functional development of a 4-C program or the actual initiation of -V^^ 
r?r^^2L'*^f!? 4-C activities and subsequent accomplishments. Given 
the difficulties of the 4-C recognition process in contrast to its 

Il^arJlnted^"^^^^**''''®^^^"^ ™ emphasis on obtaining recognition seems 

National 4-C Organization 

further 4-C funding as it comes available be awarded only to those 
/i- ?^^^ 1?^^?^ clearly demonstrated that theylave sufficient 
organizational authority, expertise, expected scope of services and 
future funding to be successful in performing and continuing a 4-C effort. 

^* I5J1Jc® staff of 4-C be increased if possible and focus its 

efforts primarily toward the development of a comprehensive informati on 
sys.tem aimed to keep regional, state, and particularly local level 4-C 
participants apprised of efforts being made toward the ultimate goals 
originally conceived for 4-C and the current and projected status of 
such endeavors. 

It must be emphasized that nothing seemed more detrimental to local 4-C 
efforts than the disillusioning promise of support that was, in reality, 
years away or the receipt of insufficient information regarding the require- 
ments for successful 4-C functioning. It Is the belief of .he evaluation 
team that an accurate statement, distinguishing current and future reality 
regarding 4-C objectives and accomplishments, is a more likely vehicle for the 
mobilization of knowledgeable community partnership, support, and success for 
those working for change toward the coordination of children's services. 
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Research Assistant Monthly Evaluation Report Outline 



To best maintain the quality and comparability of Information received, 
each Research Assistant should send the following to us on a monthly basis. 

1 . Research Assistant Narrative ; 

Brief description of all major 4-C activities for the month, 
current status and goals. Include your own activities for the month. 

2. Visibility Data Form ; 

Completed to the best of your ability with any explanations you think 
necessary. 

3. Interview with Participating Citizens ; 

After each 4-C Board of Directors meeting, interview four people — 
one 4-C staff meniber, one provider, one supporter, and one consumer. 
Use the appropriate form, and if for any reason you are unable to 
complete this, please explain. 

4. Interview on Child Services : 

Select agencies that in some way relate to your 4-C and work out a 
schedule for interviewing parents. Complete the appropriate form to 
the best of your ability. This will work out differently for each of 
the 4-C s Involved, so do what makes the most sense for your situation 
and let us know how you've worked it out. 

5. Other ; 

Attach board meeting minutes, newspaper clippings, etc. anything 
you feel would add to our understanding of your 4-C. 



Mail to: 

Jacqueline Butler, Coordinator 
Evaluation of Pilot Programs: for Children 
3420 Richards Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37215 
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Site Visit Report Format 



Note: Each site visit report should summarize, clarify, and add to all 
Tnfonnation received since the previous site visit report. Although 
repetition my be involved, information should be organized into both 
site specific and core evaluation categories in order to facilitate later 
comparisons and report writing. 



I. Schedule: Outline your activities during the site visit. 
II. Site Specific Information 

A. Staffing: Report current staffing pattern (nan^s and position 
titles, diagram if appropriate) and indicate if any changes have 
occurred or are anticipated. 

B. Funding: indicate current funding (amounts and sources), funding 
proposal projects, and impact of funding changes. 

C. Recent Activities and Current Status: Summarize all major activities 
pursued since last site visit, their process, outcome and/or current 
status. 

D. Current Goals - Future: Describe major activities next to be under- 
taken, expected completion dates, and note whether or not this is a 
change in plans. If changes are being made, explain the situation 
which made them necessary. 

III. Core Evaluation Information 

A. In what ways has this 4-C defined the child care needs In the 
community as well as the services available? 

B. In what ways has this 4-C expanded the nwnber and type of services 
available? 

C. In what ways has this 4-C increased citizen participation and support 
for child care services? 

D. In what ways has this 4-C pursued obtaining new funds for children's 
services? (also indicate new funds actually made available) 

E. In what ways has Inter-agency cooperation been increased through this 
4-C's efforts? 

F. In what ways has this 4-C increased the quality as well as the quantity 
of child care services? 
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IV. CoTOntary: (Include any additional remarks, observations, recornmendations, 
etc. tliat you may have). wiwm», 

V. Attachments: List and attach to report any pertinent additional paper 
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AGLNCY SURVEY PROCEDURAL INSTRUCTION'S 



I. Identify \*ew Agencies : 
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Using the list of agencies we have provided, make every attempt possible to 
Identify new aoendes In the conmunlty which serve children. Potential sources 
of such information Include: 

A. Department of Public Welfare Protective Services, Family Services and/or 
Day Care Services Divisions (for example, obtain the most recent list of 
licensed day care centers and compare to our list). 

S. Conimunity Services Directories 



C. Those 4-C Board/Council Members wno are particularly knowledgeable about 
the community's services for children. 

II. Perform Survey : 

A. Contact (by telephone or In person) a representative of each agency on 

l^st and those you have newly Identified. Where an agency has 
several services at different locations, distinguish between them and 
contact a representative at each location, 

B. The follov/ing general Introduction Is appropriate: "This Is (your name) . 

I am working with a research team funded by the Office of Child Development 
in Washington to study the Community Coordinated Child Care Council. Are 
you familiar with ^-Z7" This is the first question on the survey, and, if 
they are familiar with 4-C, you can continue completing the survey as 
usual . 



If they are not familiar with 4-C, you should provide some general Infor- 
mation about 4-C and then continue the survey. For example, "4-C Is an 
organization designed to aid in the coordination and improvement of 
children services here in (your city),. Could you tell me a little more 
about your program? How many "cB'Tlfdren are currently enrolled?" This is 
the second question on the survey, and you can continue completing the 
form as usual from here. 

Be as conversational and polite as possible, but fill out the survey form 
completely. If sonieone 1s too busy to talk, offer to call back. If someone Is 
totally unv/illing to cooperate, note that on the survey form and go on to others. 
If a center is closed, note that on the survey form and continue. 

in. Prooare Final Survey Report: 

After you have completed the survey, prepare a brief summary which includes 

the following: 

- total number of agencies contacted 

- total number of agencies on original list contacted 

- total nunber new agencies identified 

- total number new agencies contacted 

- ciny problems encountered and how you solved them 

- of'ier coiir'onts, questions, etc. 

This is the last survey to be conducted by the evaluation team. Every effort 
shou''<^ S** "'flHo *r» ron-^^^-flW^sni^i v«» a<; nos<>^bl<>, Th?nV v'^" ^nr your ho^! 
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AGENCY SURVEY I BEST COPY /IVIff ARLE 



Na-^ of A?e?>cy!_ , pate: 



Address: PhonQ UmbQfi 



/.'as your cooperation solicited by the newly fonr^ed Co!r^un1ty Child Care Center 
(.'-C Pro^ra-O? 

A*»e you si'^ported by any federal, state or local govemrient funds? If yes. circle 
t'»fi awopriate terns. Federal State Local 

/aid "erso-^ntfl V.'orking with the agency: 

^ ?osl:iO'i Title N'ane Experience or Training 

2. 



5. 

',1st others on additional sheets 

Vo''i»nteer help of the agency: 

Student Hours per week Experience or Training 



So'-v^ces for chl'd^^en that are provided by this aoency: 

S'?rv1co :e';cr1pt1on " Personnel Involved 



A?'?rox1*!!at9 nu"'b<?r of children served each nonth: 

l"o-?-J K'jnbor fror: Model Cities Area: 

/"poroxl-^ate Tj""jer of children referred each month: 

Number fron "odel Cities Area: 

A'?'?''ox1«'ate ny-^o** o'' children unable to be served each month: 

N''j"!3er froni Xodol Cities Area: 

Do you k-iow 0' .-'.ny child services which are not currently available In the corr^unlty? 

'*>/»se list the-^e (Vse reverse side If necessary): 



AGEN^Wi'EY n BEST CODV /»UM. 

Date! 



N'hf^t n<?rv1 CGS do you provide for ch<jdren? 

'.^flt rri} cM?<Jron ere served? 

n c>^Tc: care fac^Tlly, esro you "J-TTOnset!!? 
•«<'>nv c^fldron attend per ironth? 
Aro yov 5v?rort?d by federal, stato or locrl tods? 

or 

„_Co1Tc^e 

V'Ovtf •^T'y 1:??.c?icr5 

r>:''v; :«*r. Orators 

Do yol- ^^.ve; rny vcTi'nt? r h«!p? If so, how many hovrs per i^eoti? 

A»fj yov co'^norr.t^nr w1*h the ^.-C In you? corr:^inft;y? 

;.ro t>oro .""ny chaldron yov c^'.nrot serve? Hcvf ??aT»y? 

?o yov •'t.'-or r.ny c'llldren? !f so, J?rA' rrtiny end to whO!i? 

services presontTy jioodcd .^n^S not cval'abTe In tr7e corrwity? 
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AGENCY SURVEY III BEST COPY AI/AilAuLE 



Name: 



Date: 



^^^**®ss:_ ^ Phone Number;. 

Mh£t services do you provide for children? 



iAiat age children are served? 

If a child care facility, are you licensed? 

How maif\y children attend per month? 

Are you supported by federal, state or local funds? (Circle appropriate terms) 

mar^ teachers 

teacher's aides 
administrators 
other personnel 

Do you have any volunteer help? How many people? How many 

total hours per week? r ^ 

Are you familiar with 4-C? 

Are you cooperating with the 4-C in your comrmjnlty? (a formal agreenent) 
Are there any children you cannot serve? How many? 

Do you refer any children? If so, (1) How many children do you refer? 

And (2) to whom do you refer them? (Get specific agency names) 

Are there any child services presently needed and not available in the ccnmiunity? 
Please list 
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AGENCY SURVEY IV 



BEST COfv 



Wame:___ Date:^ 

Address: Phone Number:. 

What services do you provide for children? 



What age children are served? 

If a child care facility, are you licensed? 

How many chlldran attend per month? 

Are you supported by federal, state or local funds? (Circle appropriate terms) 

How many teachers 

teacher's aides 
adirilnlstrators 
otJier pers formal 

Do you hfiVi* any volunteer help? How many people? How many 

total .hours per v/eek? 

Are you familiar with 4-C? 

Are you cooperating with the 4-C in your connunlty? 

Are there any children you cannot serve? How roany? 

Do you icfQr any children? If so, (1) how many children do you ref C) : 

And (2) to whoii do you refer them? (Get specific agency nanns) 

Are ther2 any child services presently needed and not available in the consnunfty? 
Please list 



Code Nun^r: 

BEST copy /'tf-ff 

DATE: 

ADDRESS: PHONE NUJ1BER: 

Are you familiar v#1th 4-C7 Yes No 

Arft you cooperating with 4-C? Yes No 

Do you have a formal (written) agreement with 4-C? Yes No 

What is >our current enrollment? 

What age children are served? 

How are you supported? (Circle) 1. Federal 3. Local Government 

2. State 4. Consumer supported 

(tuition/ fees) 

What services do you provide? (Circle) 

1 . Day- Care/Kindergarten/Preschool 

2. Services for Older Children/After School 

3. Services for Handicapped i 

4. Other (please specify) ' 



How many children are on your waiting list? 

Do you ever refer children? Yes No 

To what conmunity resources/agencies do you refer them? (please list) 
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AGENCY SURVEY V 



fJAME: 



/I;?! ^^^]^ services are needed and not presently available In the community? 

vPicSSC list/ 
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Outline of • BUST C2PY AVAILABLE 

Interview with Participating Citizens 

^ (After establishing that you are speaking to the correct person). 

, I on? (Name of Interviewer) . I am a member 

of a tean that Is evaluating the 4-C agency here In (City) 

I understand that you attended a 4-C meeting as a citlzeri's representative 
^'^ (^^^^) And 1 wonder If you would cnswer some questions for 

me about that meeting. 

I. First, did you feel that the citizens served by A-C were adequately represented 

• at the moating? 

Can you estimate how many citizen's representatives were there? 

(If ^nswGr to first question was "no**) why do you think citizens weren't 

arfoouatoly represented? 



If no answr, ask: Weren't they asked to the meeting or v^re they just 

unable to attend or what? 



II. Oo you think that the rneetlng accomplished anything? 
(If yes) In what ways do you think It was profitable? 



, (If no) Why do you think that Is so?. ' » 

III. Old the meeting reach any Important d(?Cls1ons?, 
(If yes) Can you tell me what any of them were? 



Did you feel like you and the other citizen's representatives had a part In 
faking the decisions or did you feel like they were made mostly by the 4-C 
staff or agoncy representatives? 
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A-n 

(If they feel they had a part) In what ways do you'feel Mke you 
participated In thesg decisions? 

IV\ Do you feel like 4-0 Is accanpllshlng very much In the community? 

To you chink 4-C Is trying to do the right sort of thlnos? V' . Why do 
you say that? 

Is 4-C helping to provide more services for children In your area? 
(If yes) Can you tell me what somS of these services are? 



(If no) Why do you think 4-C Is falling to do this? 



V. Is there anything else that you can tell me about the 4-0 meeting or about 

4-C that you think would help In evaluating 4-C? 



Thank you very much for helping me, (Name) you have been a< 

groat hoi p. 



ft 
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'^^^ copy flM,«8(p 

Interview on Child Services 

(After establishing that you are speaking to the correct person). 

I am (Name of Interviewer) , I am a 

member of a team that is evaluating the 4-C agency here in (City) , 

Your child ( child's name ) recently had contact with 

( agency's name ). As part of 4-C (Community Coordinated 

Child Care), we are Interviewing some of the parents to find out if various 
agency's services could be Improved. 

I. Old you have any difficulty obtaining the services for your child? 
Were you able to obtain the service within a reasonable amount of time? 

n. • Was the service your child received adequate? 

Could it have been Improved? If so, how? 

III. Was then? any follow-up on the services rendered? 
Are further services needed in this regard? 

IV. How did you learn that this agency could offer service for your child? 

Did this source aid In getting you service? 

V. Are there any child services that are not available In the comnnjnity 
that your child might benefit from? 

What are these? 



BEST COPY fi!/ '11, 



Visibility Data Form 



Total Nuffiber of Different Agencies Contacted 

Total ;iui;!ber of Different Citizens Contacted 

number of 4-C Meetings and Attendance of each 

Number of Other Meetings and/or Workshops at which a 4-C presentation was 
made and the nunter of persons attending each meeting and/or workshop 

N'uniber of newspaper articles and estimated reading audience per article 

Number of radio spots and estimated listening audience of each 

:Jui"ber of TV spots and estimated viewing audience of each 

Other: 



copy nyjijuQ^ 



APPENDIX B 
Data 
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COPY fii^rn , 

Agency Survey SuiiBiary Data: 

Number of Agencies Identified and Nin^er of Surveys Completed 

AgencjT Survey I (S3); Decesiber. 1971 

Athens Edinburg Juneau San Antonio Winston-Sale 

Agencies Identified 39 52 N/A 137 gi 

Surv^s coB^leted 35 52 N/A 135 

Agency Survey II (S2); June. 1972 

Agencies identified 39 55 N/A I66 105 

Surveys completed 29 48 N/A 150 105 

Agency Survey III (S3); December^ 197g 

Agencies Identified 55 55 22 177 115 

Surveys completed 55 53 20 158 115 

Agency Survey IV (S4); May. 1973 

Agencies Identified 58 55 21 172 143 

Surveys completed 57 51 19 151 I43 

Agency Survey V (55): May. 1974 

Agencies Identified 58 56 28 160 160 

Surveys completed 52 53 26 139 160 



NOTE; 

« Identified agencies Include all those child serving agencies known to be operating 
at the time of the survey; public school programs and agencies known to be closed 
are not Included. 

- Unless otherwise specified, survey nurtiers on all suninary tables Indicate number 
of completed surveys. 
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Agency Survey Smmry Data: 


BBT copy AfMllj}*^, p 


Familiarity with 4-C 








City: Athens 

Tyoe of Agency Surveyed 


SI 
F 

V 


S2 

F C 


S3 
F C 


S4 

F C 


SS 
F C W 


Day Care - Private 


9 


7 4 




19 15 


O^ 1 ^ A 

2C 17 0 


Sl»ll S3a24 S5«27 
S2«14 S4»24 












Day Care - Non Profit 


11 


10 10 


1 0 10 

13 13 


1 o to 
1Z 1Z 


10 10 0 


Sl»12 S3«14 S5»14 
S2"12 S4el4 












Services for Older Children 


1 


2 1 


9 1 


3 U 


3 2 0 


Sl«3 S3«3 S5«3 
S2«3 S4«3 












Services for Handicapped 


2 


3 1 


4 4 


5 5 


4 4 0 


Sl«5 S3"5 S5-5 
S2»5 S4e5 












Direct Services > Govem^nt 
& Private 


0 


2 1 


3 2 


4 4 


4 4 0 


S1b4 S3b4 SSb4 
S2»4 S4b4 












Indirect Services - Govemroent 
& Private 


2 


1 1 


3 2 


2 2 


5 4 0 


Sl«5 S3»5 S5«5 
S2»5 S4'5 













ToUl F/C/W 25 25 18 46 25 35 38 46 41 0 

Total Surveys 30 43 55 55 58 

F«NuiBber of agencies reporting Familiarity with 4-C 
C«Nuirtl>er of agencies reporting Cooperation with 4-C 
W»Nuiid)er of agencies reporting Written agreements with 4-C 
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Agency Survey Sunmary Data: 


SEST copy 






Faalllarlty with 4-C 








City; tdlnburg 

Type of Agency Surveyed 


SI 
F 


S2 

F C 


S3 
F C 


F C 


F 


S5 

c w 


Day Care - Private 


8 


7 6 


9 2 


6 2 


5 


1 0 


Sl«i6 S3«13 S5«12 
S2»10 S4b13 














D^y Care - Non Profit 


19 


18 18 


18 16 


18 18 


17 


17 0 


51=19 S3»18 S5«18 
S2«18 S4«18 














Services for Older Children 


0 


1 1 


2 2 


1 1 


3 


3 0 


$1«3 S3«5 S5«7 
S2«5 34=5 














Services for Handicapped 


1 


2 2 


4 2 


7 6 


5 


5 0 



Sl»8 S3«10 S5«9 
S2»7 S4«9 



Direct Services - Govenment 
& Private 

Sl«5 $3«6 S5»6 
S2«7 S4«5 



5 5 



5 3 0 



Indirect Services - Government 
& Private 

Sl«1 S3»l S5«l 
S2«l S4«1 



1 1 



1 1 



1 1 0 0 0 



Total F/C/W 34 34 33 37 24 

Total Surveys 52 48 53 

Fa NuBtoer agencies reporting Familiarity with 4-C 

C» Nusiber agencies reporting Cooperation with 4-C 

W« Nwnber agencies reporting Written agreements with 4-C 



36 29 35 29 0 
5! 53 
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Agency Survey Sm^ry Data: gEST COPY P^^W 

Famniarity with 4-C 



City: Juneau 



S3 S4 S5 
Type of Agen cy Surveyed F C F_C f C W 

Day Care - Private 20 10 2 0 0 

S3»3 S5»3 
S4«3 

Day Care - Non Profit 44 31 3 2 0 

S3«5 S5=4 
S4=5 

Services for Older Children 3 3 5 1 8 1 0 

S3"4 $5«8 
S4«5 

Services for Handicapped 11 11 110 

SS^l S5-1 
S4«l 



Direct Services - Government 

& Private 6 6 5 2 6 3 0 

S3«7 S5»8 
S4=7 



Indirect Services - Government 

& Private 2 1 2 0 2 0 0 

S3«2 S5«2 

S4«2 ^ 

Total F/C/W 18 15 17 5 22 7 0 

Total Surveys 20 19 26 

F« Number of agencies reporting Familiarity with 4-C 

C« Number of Agencies reporting Cooperation with 4-C 

W« Number of agencies reporting Written agreements with 4-C 
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City: San Antonio 
lype of Ag ency SurvA^ ow 
D^y Care - Private 



Agency Survey Summary Data: 
Familiarity with 4-C 



SI 

F 



S2 

1 C 



S3 
F C 




^Br 



Few 



fl"?Jn ^^"'03 S5««90 
S2=100 S4=97 



O^y Care - Non Profit 

Sl-22 S3«27 S5«23 
S2«25 S4»27 

Services for Older Children 

Sl«17 S3«15 S5=13 
S2al2 S4=15 

Services for Handicapped 

|]:J II:] 



35 4 43 7 



46 15 39 11 2 



20 



25 25 26 26 27 27 17 



10 6 



8 8 



7 5 4 



4 1 0 



1 1 



1 1 



1 1 



1 1 1 



0 0 0 




75 43 
150 



88 46 
158 



Total F/C/W 

56 

Total Surveys 

•36 i^y 

F- Number agencies reporting FartM.rfty wfth 4-c 
C- Nu*er agencies reporting Cooperation with 4-C 
W N«ber agencies reporting «rttten agreen«nts with 4-C 



92 54 
151 



68 28 13 
139 



Agency Survey Sumnairy Data: 
Familiarity with 4-C 



BEST COPY 



City: Winston-Salem 



Type of Agency Surveyed 


CI 

F 


sz 

F C 


S3 
F C 


S4 

F C 


F 


S5 

C W 


Day Care - Private 


3 


9 3 


32 10 


47 97 

ft CI 




JQ U 


SI -39 S3«67 S5-102 














Day Care - Non Profit 


3 


11 5 

mm ^0 


15 6 


13 10 


1 / 


IO 1 


Sl«ll S3»17 S5«18 
S2«17 ^dslft 














Services for Older Children 


0 


3 0 


3 0 




c 


w u 


Sl«2 S3»5 S5«9 
S2»4 S4«5 














Services for Handicapped 


0 


1 0 


3 1 


2 1 


1 


1 0 


SI =3 S3«3 S4«4 
S2«3 S4«4 














Direct Services - Government 
& Private 


1 


4 3 


3 3 


4 3 


4 


4 0 



Sl«4 S3«5 S5»5 
S2«5 S4«5 



Indirect Services - Government 
& Private 

Sl«4 S3«^8 $5=8 
S2"7 S4=8 



3 3 



7 1 



4 3 



4 2 0 



Total F/C/W 9 31 14 20 21 

Total Surveys 63 96 105 

F«Nuiiiber of agencies reporting Familiarity with 4-C 
C»Number of agencies reporting Cooperation with 4-C 
W«Nunter of agencies reporting Written agreement with 4-C 



20 47 
133 



90 64 1 
146 
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Agency Survey Sunsna ry Data: 
Agency Reforral Patterns 



^^^T CO! 



Mb 



Type of Agency Making Re fftrrars_ 

Day Care • Private 
S3«0/3 S5-2/3 
S40/3 



Day Care - Non-Prof it 
S3«4/5 S5«3/4 



Services for Older Children 

S3a3/4 SS«5/8 

S4«4/5 



:>ury\ce% for handicapped 
S3«1/l S5«1/1 
S4«l/1 



Direct Services - 
S3^i/; £d=5/8 
S4M/7 



Government & Private 



Ayencies to Whom Referrals are Made 
S^rve.y,.„3 Survey 4 



Indirect Services 

Private 
S3^2/2 55,^2/2 



Governnent & 



1 Day Care 

1 Hearing Screening 

1 Opthafm)1ogi$t 

1 Alaska Crippled Child. 

1 Speech Therapy 

1 School System 

1 Dentists 

1 Private Physicians 
1 Health Clinic 
1 Psychiatrist 

Z Teenage Club 
1 State Employnffint 
1 En^loyment Guidance 
1 Bur. Indian Affairs 
1 Children's H^a 



1 Speech & Hearing 

1 Mental Health Clinic 

1 Oept* of Health & Welf. 

1 Foster Hon^s 

I Neurological Clinic 

1 Orthopedic Clinic 

1 School 

2 Bur. Indian Affairs 

1 Child Study 

1 rtental Health 

1 Voc. Rehab. 

1 Manpower Training 

1 State Employment rcm. 

1 Alt. ^'iQh School 

1 State Corrections 

1 Foster riches 

1 Welfare 

1 Children's Hospital 



1 4-C's 

1 Childrens fiome 

1 Private Pnysicians 

1 Health Center 



1 Alaska Psychiatric Inst 
1 Residential Facilities 
1 Dept. of Corrections 



1 Center for Handicapped 
1 School 



2 Bur. Indian Affairs 
2 Dept. Pub. Welfare 
1 Family Service Center 
1 Teenage Club 
1 Service Organization 
1 Medical Services 



2 Private Day Care 
1 Bur. Indian Affairs 
1 Deot. Pub. Welfare 
1 Voc. Rehab. 



2 Neighborhood Youth Corp 
2 Public Health 
1 f'anoower Training 
1 School Counselors 
1 Dept. Public Welfare 
1 Bur. Indian Affairs 
1 Mental Health Clinic 
1 Occup. Voc. Rehab. 
1 Alt. High School 
1 Boarding Schools 
1 Mental Health Clinic 
1 Private Physicians 



Survey S 



1 Dept. Mental Healt 
1 Dept. of Correctio 
1 Foster Homes 

1 Hearing Tests 

2 Center for Handica 
2 Private Day Care 

1 Medical Services 
1 Health & Soc. Serv 



1 Manpower Training 
1 Bur. Indian Affair 
1 Family Services 
1 Schools 

1 Mental Healtn Ciin 
1 Family Planning 
1 Envloyront Agenciei 
1 Teen Homes 

1 Salvation Amy He 

2 Day Care 

1 Speech & Hearing 
1 Medical Services 
I Family Services 



3 Mental Health Clini 
3 Private Physicians 
? Bur. Indian Affairs 
1 Farril;' Service Cent 
1 School 5 
1 Court 

1 Health Dept. 
1 Teenage Club 



2 Private Dav Caro 

2 Public Health 

1 Bur. Indian Affair, 

1 Fami ly Services 

1 School Nurse 

1 Mental liealth Clini* 



Survey r.ur.ter-. inaicate nuniber making referrals/total n'jt^hor surveys 
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H<}encv Survey Suf-rarv f^jta: 



Day Care • Frlvattf 



Day Care - :<on-rfo^it 
S4'4/t> 



Services for 0)Cvr Children) 

S3-5/4 SS«6/8 

S4«1/5 



Services for Handicapped 
S3-1/I Sb«1/1 
S4*1/l 



Direct Services 
S3*6/7 S5«3/8 
S4*5/7 



Govcniinent & Private 



Indirect Services 
S4»2/2 



Govemosnt S Private 



Li'"»z A 

2 ^!**dtcd1 Sprvices 

1 4-c*5 Continudnce 
1 I'ay Cart 



3 i)ay Cdrr 

2 Medical Ser^rices 

2 Ciiii(Sr(n's F'?aqrdfl«1nQ 

<»i TV 
1 Speech & Heart nq 
1 Cow!>einng Tor Pjrpnts 
1 Screeninq for H 
) Mmr Sclioot Care 
1 ^hool libraries 

3 f^ecreatifyial fac. 

1 Residential fac« for 
Boys 

1 4-C's Day Care 
1 Before and After Day 
Care 

1 Info. Abowt Services 

1 Volunteers 

1 Educational Services 



1 PJyrslcal lhera?y 

1 Blind Training 

1 Welfare 

1 Medical t Dental 



2 Hi sec Udneous 
1 Kedlcal Services 
1 4-C Continuance 
1 Housing & Services 

for riderly 
1 Guidance R Counselling 
1 Social Sertflcps 
1 Psychological Services 
1 Residential Fac, 
1 <^t(»netr1stfi 
1 Preschool 



1 Day Care 

1 Medical Services 



Services fieeded 

jur vev, 4 

1 .^ntally III Services 

1 Di^lir.Ciucni Services 

1 Day Care 

1 Handicapped Services 



2 I»ay Care 
1 Speech Theraoy 
1 Recreational Fac, 
1 ^^dtcal Facilities 
1 Infant Care 



2 Day Care 

1 Recreatlcmal Fac. 

1 After School f^croat. 



NOTE: Sur,*y .^,rs Indicate ««*er citing services nee^d/total n>;«6er of 



1 Blind Services 

1 Deaf Services 

1 Phys. Handicapped Scrv 

1 Preschool for MR 

1 Medical Services 

1 Counselling 

.'Medical Services 

2 Residential Fac. 

1 rmo. Olstnrt^ed Serv. 
1 Diag. & Training 
1 Residential Fac. 
1 Psychological Serv. 
1 Before & After School 

Progran 
1 Dental Services 
1 Visual Serening 
1 Audio Testing 
1 Social Services 
1 Phys. Handicapped 
1 Crisis Center 
1 Activity Group 

for Students 

1 Sumner Cjnploynient 

2 Day Care 

1 Social Services 



surveys 



Sorvey 5 

2 Day Care 

1 ifno. Disturbed Fac. 
1 Reha&, Center for 

Delinquents 
1 Day Care Supervision 
1 After Scnool Programs 
1 Y^:CA 
1 YWCA 

1 Juvenile Services 
1 f^ursery 

1 lo%ver Income Services 
1 Lower-Middle Incoirc 

^rvices 
1 Day Care 



3 Teen Centers 

2 Outdoor Recreation 

2 Day Care 

1 Salvation Amy 

l^elving HGtm 
\ Youth Service Bureau 
1 Scf)Ool Services 



1 ftedical Services 
1 Day Care 

1 Nutritional Services 



2 Diagnostic Clinic 

2 Mental He^]Vi Prografns 

2 Sutncner Day Cane 

1 Teen Center 

1 Professional Services 

1 Day Care 

1 Foster Families 

1 Recreation Fac. 

1 Alcoholism Treatment 



1 Day Care 

1 After School Can* 

I ^K^Ilf^i^"' Children 

1 /ibortfcm Cotmselling 

1 Drug Abuse Prevention 
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I. Old ytu f«e! that tn« 

cltlteitt tftrred 4*c «ere 
^c^ttly represented at 
tf» nectlng? 

C«n yoi< estimate how 

«any cltlrws* r«present4ttves 

«f« there? 

If no. »rh/ do you tnink 
that dtUens iwff^ iwt 
a^oalely rupresented: 



liitenrf€« with Participating CltUtns - AtheflS-Clarke Cc«ni^ 



Auoust 



If' 

H/A* 



Karch 
1973 

1 
Z 





Cftliens lack 
Interest 2 



If no answer, ask: Ueren*t 
they asked to the meeting 
or iHfre they jwst unaMe 
to attend, or what? 

II. Do you think the 
(Meeting accosvHshed 
di\y thing? 

If yes, In what ways do 
yOu think It was profuable? 

If no. wfv do yov think 
that Is so? 



in. Did the raeeting reac?: 
iiy iBportant decisions? 



If yes. can you tell me 
what any of theffi were? 



Who Slide the decisions? 



In what ways do you feel like 
you participated in tnese 
decisions? 

IV. Do yotf feel like 4-C Is 
acc^^llshlng very tmch 
fii the c^naunlty? 

Is 4-C trying to do the 
right sort of things? kfhy 
do y044 say that? 



Is 4*C helping, to provide 
oore services for children 
III yotir area? 

If j^St can you tell ne 
what s^ne of these 
services are? 



If no, why do you think 
4-€ Is falling to do this? 



Increased parent 
representation I 



ft* 

N/A* 



Parents workshop 
set up 1 



I 
1 
J 

^ nurse hired 1 
^ $ tc be pursued 1 



Decisions already 
1 



1 
1 
1 

flew nurse hired 1 



3 
3 

New 4'C aaterlals 

presented i 
Budget & l&imjnii. 

prog, discussed 1 
fteorg. Advls. 6d. 1 



3 
3 



New officers 
insUlled 1 
Kore people involved 1 



Uev officers 
elected 1 



All 2 



R/A« 
ft* 

N/A» 



8/A« 



I 
2 



C^n^lpo^t I 
Transportation 1 
lamnU^tl^ 1 
Dental Care 1 



♦ credibility 1 

2 
4 

Oljadv. child help 1 

♦ Preschool ed. 
progran 1 



Bettering child care 1 
Things acci^llshed 1 



Isiminli* 2 vision 
screening 1 TB tests 1 
ed- prog. 2 T/A 1 
feoarlfio prog. 1 
Mic 1 dental prog* 1 



If* Is there ^nyti\ina else 
thot you can tell n« 
aPottt the 4-C neeting 
or about 4-c that 
wovld help In evaluating 
4.C7 * 



♦ Jebt needs «»re 
p.r. 1 



4-C ♦ coamunlty 1 
4*C costs too «a^h 1 



Could ♦ services If 

wore p.r. 1 
4*'C needs nore 

s<«>im 2 



♦ 4-C*s concern for 
chlldrmi 1 



tfiurvlew with P«ft1clNtlii9 CnUe^ • AtHm^CUrie County 4*C (CefttlftuMi} i'Jw/ ( tK A 



t* Did m ^«e^ ^€ the 
cUimis tenred by 4»c were 
A^dtfAtely representee «t 

Cm fw» estieiite how Mity 
cUUefts' rtprtsentatim 



If no, irhy do you tniiik 
tNt cUUm trtr« not 
idequatety represented? 



1974 



1974 
Mi 



S?4 



M/A* 



17-J3-16 



Parents ^t interested 1 
8d. uncofisnitted 1 
Ht9, sched. poor 2 



If RO insMer* ask: Weren't 
they aUed to the cteettng 
or were they ^ust unable 
to attend, or tthat? 

II. Do you IhinK that the 
c«etin9 acco«pl1s^ed 
anything? 

If in what ways do 
you thinic it profltaole? 



If no, ifhy do yoo think 
that is %Ql 



ft/A* 



4<-C to continue 3 



Sfw^t profs, t paraprofs. 
t^tl^r I 

Hodel Cities S pursued 1 
ShOMfd 4*C sup^rt 1 



Board listened 2 
SiHiwed 4»C support 1 



III. Did the iseetins reach 
aiy i«portant decisions? 



If yes, can you tell me 
idiat any of ihos were? 



fi/A» 



4-C to continue 2 
Pursue ne« S (child 
abuse) 1 



4*C to c^tinue 3 
{4*C petitim) 



4*C to contiiM 3 



fiia(te the decisions? 



In Mhat ways do you fee) 

like you participated in tl^e 

decision? 



Ifo paronts present t 
All 2 

Making decisions ) 



Coop* effort 3 



Discussion 1 
Didn^t 'new 2 



Co^. effort 3 



Worked on Cenrittee 1 
Discussion 2 



IV. Do you feel like 4-C is U 

•ccosnp1ishio9 very such ff" 

it the commtty? N/A« 

Is 4-C tryfno to do the T« 

ri^ht sort of things? ^ H» 

do you say that? Il/A> 



Is 4»C helping to provide T" 

tore services for children %' 

in your area? 9t/A« 

If yes* can you tell ne 
id^t tone of these 
services are? 



dettering child care I 
Tried, trat cam. not 
■0bi1i2ed enmigh 1 



1 



Day care 1 Media ctr. I 
Dental prog. I C^rd* I 



WpiftQ poor I 
fte^ping chi)^^ I 



Itealth serv, 3 
t^tal program t 
Parent involveaent I 



Bettering child care 2 



Health senHces 2 
Dental pro^ran I 
Program support I 
Social 1^ I 



If no, why do you think 
4*C is failing to to this? 



• c^. mobilization I 

• internal org. 1 



V. Is there anything else 
that you can tell ne 
about the 4-C fieeting 
or about <-C thAt 
would help in evaluating 
4-C? 



♦ Director but ir^Jiper.l 

♦ staff I 

4*C should cont. mf 
new staff & S ) 

♦ 4-€: -I will oiss 4*C- 



♦ 4-C 1 

♦ 4^ adoin* I 



♦ 4^ 1 

4*^ siKHild CMtinue 2 



ERLC 



Intfinrltw «iUi Pmlcl^tln? CUUm * Edli^urt^Hlddl^ County 4^ 





• Did /Qu feel tiMt XUte Y« 
cUl2»o$ served 4-C fi* 
•we ftde<)<ate1y represented N/A» 
it tt« neetioi}? 

Cen yea estimate hm# Atny 
cftfms' representdt^m 
were tttene? 

If ROt why ck> yeu think 
thit cftUens were not 
ide^tely represented? 

If no Answer, esk: Weren't 
tt^ «sked to the meeting 
or were they just una&te 
to Attend* er i^t? 

• Dd you think that the Y* 
aeetlng AcceapHshed 

iiytlilns? It/A» 

If yes* In nhet ways do 
yoy tfifnk It vts profftaDle? 



1973 



H/A*2 



3-4 



5-J 



poor mtg. ligation 1 
Insvffic. pt^lfclty 1 
H/A 1 



If no, Niiy ^ yotf think that 
Is so? 

Did the fieetln^ reach 
at^ Inportant decisions? 

If yes, can you tell 
i^t afv of tl^ were? 



Ifbo fttde the d^lslons? 



Info. re. Hoody Grant t 
pending business handled 1 
Dir. resl^tlim accepted t 

Herely rootlne 1 



Coordlnatlve ^1s set 1 
Snort & long term &oard 
goals set 1 



H/A» 



Dir. resignation accepted 
& Act. Olr. aiHK>1nted 2 
Contracts approired 1 



In tihat trays do you feel 

like yoo participated in these 
declstons? 

1^ you feel like 4*C Is Y* 

accoaipllshing very sRich M> 

In the coommlty? R/A« 

Is 4-C trying to do the Y« 

right sort of things? Miy ff« 

^ yoti say tiiat? fi/A" 



Everyone 2 

4€ staff ft agencies 1 

IHscusslons ft voting 1 
l^^raends. accepted 1 



Discuss ton of child abuse 
- end dropHHit grants 1 



4C cannot enforce 
datlons 1 

1 
1 



4C to aid <Hd, inccoe Pursue child ahuse grant 1 

day care 1 
Priv. fo<ffid. grants 

aptn^ved ft 4C to act 

as child advoc. Info 

catter I 

Citizens* reprasentatlm 2 Citizens' representatives 1 



Dlscussl^ ft explain. 2 



I 
2 



1^ li^rtant decisions 1 
Nad tofr-peor attendance 1 



4^ Coord* iMited 2 
4*C has ♦ potential 1 



4>C Coord, needed 2 



Is 4«C helping to proirlde 
Mora services for children 
In your area? 

If yes, can you tell ne 
tdiat socae of these 
services are? 

If no, «hr ^ think 
4-C Is falling to <to this? 



Is tlwre anything else 
tHat you can tell m 
ahout the 4*C meeting 
or abovt a-c that 
NOuld help In evaluating 
4»C? 



Y» 



School dIstrlct/CAP coord. 

fOllOM-l^ 2 



No fiinds 1 

(^r^l2at1on efforts 1 

4«C has ♦ Ncklf^ 1 
child care prog* ♦ If 

4«X can d!t It 1 
4*C «#st hire nctr Dir, 

I got going 1 



4*C f»eds aore ooi»y 1 
Results take too long 1 



Rot direct services agency 1 



" 4-C because no direct 
services 1 



Intenrftn miXh Pmfci^tli^ Cftfctns - Juimti 4 6 



K Old fou fee! tMt tn« r* 

citizens urved 6y 4^ «ere M 

itfcQnatetjf represented at h/A» 
tfte fteetliig? 

Ud yoii estifodte »K»ir 
wnr citizens' representatives 
tnere? 



If no* «rhy do foy thtnl; 
that eltuens were not 
4dtqtfate)/ r^resented? 



febfuary 

2 
4 



4-U-O ea. ctr. 1 



Heed to be ur^eo I 
Poor general attend. 
Not fwtifted \ 




U2 



^r p,r. 1 



My 

1973 

fl»1 



Meeting iv^^posed to be 



If no answer, ask: Weren't 
they asked to tne neeting 
or were tne/ just imaoie 
to attend or M>at? 



IL Do yoy think tnat tne U 

neeting a&c(^Hsned N« 

anything? N/A» 

If yest fn what ways do 
you think ft was profUaMe? 



If^rtant Issues disc. I Simer pro^raa discussion \ 
4*C 10 cwit. as vol. 1 
♦ rel. to Hodel Cities 1 
More i to child care I 



Rewrite ty-lMS \ 
Drug Abuse Srant 1 



If no» why 00 you think 
that Is so? 



&are up i 1 
No qi^rvm 1 



III. Ofd the meeting reach 
iny l^wrunt decisions? 

If yes* can you teH ne 
what any of the«^ were? 



ft/ A* 



Save up $/5taff 2 
Focus on smaller proo. 1 
Expanded cc^taient 1 



Plan for susner program 1 To continue ^ ) 



Vho nade the decisions? 

In nhat ways do you feel 
like you participated in 
these decisions? 



All 2 

Voting 1 Hmimally 1 
Discussion 1 Suff had 
no folce 2 



All 1 

H0 <ruorua 1 
Verbally 1 



Anstfertd guestlons 1 

Discussion I 



IV. Do yon feel )1ke 4*C Is Y> 

acc^llshlng very mKt\ N» 

In the cosnjynlty? K/A« 

Is 4-C tryif)Q to do the Y- 

right sort of things? Why N« 

do you say that? N/A« 



Is 4-C helping to provi6t T» 

©ore services for children N» 

In your area? k/A« 

If yei» can you tell f« 
what soDe of these 
services are? 



V. 



If no» why do you think 
4-€ Is falling to do th 



this? 



Is there anything else 
that you can tell sie 
about the 4-c tieetlng 
or aboot 4-c that 
Mould f«1p In evaluat1f» 
4-C? 



Prob. is % 1 Trying 1 
focus on c care 1 Coord. 
Reduce une^loyoent 1 



Provide day care 3 
Develop proposals & coons. 1 
l^lthout 4-C would be no day 
care 1 

Increase child care serv. 1 



4-C d1vers1tv«coimi. probs. 1 
4-C needs new direction I 
4-C ♦ rep. I can do things 1 
4>C noif advocacy org. 1 
- loss of Mooel Cities S 1 



Should be aware of what Is 

happening to children 1 
61g need for s^soer prog. I 



Discussim SMnded right 1 



Poor 1ea<tersh1p 1 
Lack of organization 1 



Hectors comltwent needs 
reeval. 1 

Board A Coon* lack 
Interest I 



hot doing anything In 
Valley f 



Keeds to be reoroanlred 
A follow suggestions 
aade by Hodel Cities t 



Itttervitw with P*rt<c<min8 Cftlztns - June«u 4-C {Centlnutd) 



I. W4 yen feel «i«t tkt T* 
Cttlttitt timtf bf 4-€ wer« H* 
MicqtMtely repmcntM at N/A« 

Cm y«u esUwu hew 
Miy cftften*' rtpmeflUtivfft 
tiien? 



Mr 

1 
1 



2-< 



Seetcober 
19?) 

Mil 

2 
I 
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tf no, Mftjr M you tnink 
Uwt cittfcns w«re not 
•^qvttel/ represefltM? 



On vMAtim ) 



•*oor p.r. I 



IWiiffic. citizen rcp$. 1 
No tin 1 



s 

s 

3^7 



r 



If no ansiffr, ask: Wemv't 
tfmy tiked to m meeting 
Of tfere they ^ust imaMe to 
ittcnd or «D«t? 



tl. Do yen think that the 
neeting accw^lUhe^ 
anything? 

If yest ifi tihat irays do 
think ft tfat ptDft tablet 



T- 



Kelt BoanS noieln^/org. 
New by-1aM I 
Aid Cedar Park 1 



Set aimtial eeetlng I 
Board reorf. 1 
Douglas Canter Di%t, I 
P1sc« re; fut, 4^ 1 



3 
I 

Offlcm elected 2 
set 2 



If no» why do you think 
that U so? 



HI. Did the o^tln^ reach 
^ Important declaims? 



If yes. can you tell me 
what any of them were? 



Reorganization I 
Close Douglas Center I 
Aid Cedar Park construe. 



2 
1 



^rgenlzatlea I 
Close touglaf Center 1 
Aid Cedar rark construe* 1 



3 
1 

Seek le^s. 1 

Aid Cedar Park constnic. 2 
Serve as rSC fioard 1 



tmo aiade the decisions? 



In what ways do you feel 
like you participated In 
these decisions? 



IV. Do you feel like 4-C Is 

MCOaplUhIng very nuch N> 

In the comnfty? (|/a« 

Is 4-C trying to do the r» 

n^t sort of things? Wiy 

^ %4y that? N/A« 



Is 4-C helpl^ to provide u 

■ore services for children 

fo your area? n/A* 

If yest can you tell ue 
what soae of these 
service are? 



All 1 



Discussion 1 
Ouestlms 1 
ming 1 



Could do none I 



All 2 



Dlsofsslon 2 



Have good Intentions 1 



forking with Cedar Park 
A cooperation between 
agencies 1 

Overseeing FSC 1 



Cltlsen re^. 2 
N/A 1 

4*C sUff 1 

Discussion 3 
Voting 3 
(Mstim 1 



1 

tfirlftg to provide good ^ 
care services 1 

Broadening arees of Interest 1 



3 

1 



Day Care 2 refer failles to 
i^ehcles 1 (^fng of Girls 
Teen Hone 1 Cedar Park 1 
Child Caf« fees 1 



If no. why do you think 
4-C Is falling to do this? 



V. Is there anvthing else that 
you can tell ne about the 
4-C «eet*n$ cr doout 4-C 
that would help in 
evaluating 4-c? 



4-C gave up operation of 
centers 1 
Hoi coord. In area I 

♦ 4*C activities: $. 

housing. Cedar Park 

parents I 
Still need child 

care 1 



wiping to In^^ove 
that exist I 



• no $ 1 

* turnover 1 
4<-C needed 1 

Low activity i^. 
reorg. 1 



Kaw Board 1 



4-C people are 
workers « meetings should 
start on time 1 First 
veetlng I Closely assoc. 
with SUte 4*C's 1 



Inttrvlffw nith Pirtlc1p*i1ng Cftlzens - l*C {CwitlM^) 



i^^"^^ r«>nfairy 
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K Md yon feel Uiit the Y> 2 2 

CUIl^ served by 4-C «ere 1 1 

the fttftlRf? 




jroy estfuite flow 8^9 3.8-8 7-9 8-8 
were there? 

If t^tiy do yo« think 4*C reps, now mor^ Poor p.r. 1 . -1 

that cltUens were not sophisticated 1 
«de^«ate1jr represented? 



If no on$«€>r, «sk: Weren't 
they «sited to the meeting 
or ii^re they just uri^b)t 
to attend or what? 

II. (te yoo think that the 
meeting accots^llshed 
anything? 

If yeSp In what ways do 
you think It was profitable? 



Info re: 

Drug Counsel, train. 
H.H. survey 1 
Totea Center 1 



Drug Counselor 
2 info 1 



l^lon X rep. 
spoke 1 



Disc. Legls. Info 1 
Totem Center I 



If no, why do you thli^ 
that Is so? 



Info, imting 
only f 



III. Did the meeting reach 
afliy l&portant decisions? 



If yest can you tell tsse 
Nhat %ny of them were? 



Hire for K.H. survey 1 Sew Board ujembflr 1 



Info re: drug 
counselor 1 



Hire Drug Couns. 1 
Meet w/ Region X 
re: funding 1 



Attend city meetings 1 
fUlse S for youth 
senrlces 1 



l&o B»dc tfte decisions? 



In what ways io you feel 
like you participated In 
those decisions? 



All 3 



Discussion 2 
Questions 1 
Minim, t 



SUff 1 
fioard 1 

Agency reps. 1 
Discussion 2 
Kinlm. 1 



All 2 

Questions t 



All 1 



Discussion 1 
Voting 1 



If* 



Oe you feel like 4-c Is 
accMpHshlng very isuch 
in the coaoimlty? 



Is 4-C trying to ^ tl» 
r10»t sort of things? 



do you say that? 



Mhy 



Is 4-X helping to prorf^ 
■ore services for children 
in yeitr ar^? 

; ye$» caa y^u \^}} » 
f^t SMe of s 
services are'i 



If nOt tdiy ^ you think 
4-C Is falling to do this? 

1$ there anything else 
that you can telt ne 
•hottt the 4«C meeting 
or lOo^t 4-C that 
would frelp In eiraluating 
4-C? * 



U 1 
N/A» 2 

Y« 3 

N* 

H/k' 

Headed In right 
direc. 1 concerned 
w/ child, needs 1 
ID'S or probs. 1 

U 2 

N/A« 1 

Helped get orig, con- 
tracts for ctr. 1 

Totaa Ctr. Coop, with 
Cedar Part 6d,« poli- 
tical pressures on 
City & Borough asseo.1 



1 
I 

i 
1 

1 

4*C should be CA 1 
Focus on all aspects 
of ch' - & funding 1 



4-C helping people 1 
♦ Totew Ctr., Cedar 
Park prograass 1 



Take over Totesi Ctr* 
& help Cedar Park i 
S(^. progs. 1 Help 
parents • need fac. 1 



Have good Intentions - 
iHit accoeipl. little 1 
Iryinqf progress slow 1 



Hope 4-C get $ 1 
♦ recent 4-C reoog. 
& p.r. 1 



Poor $ situation 1 



4-C needs reeval. of 
services 2 



* 4-C dedication 1 



»o staff, Bd. niters 
have j^s & no tlee to 
devote to proved, ser. 1 

Don't Kmjw I 

♦ 4-C working without 
S or staff 1 



ERIC 



!ft€«rvleM MitA P4rt1ctp«tlA9 Citizens • Un AtkUmio^^mr Cotmty 4*C 



1972 
N«1 



K Did you feel tftat the Y« 
citizens served by 4-C were N» 
A<leqti«te1y refMresented Jt h/A^ 
tne seetlftg? 

Cm yoi) estimate (nm I 
Mi^ citizens' representatives 
were Uiere? 

If AO* Mtty do you mink thdt t)(yn*t feel 

citizens were not atiequAtely to talk I 

represented? 



SeptesMr 
1972 

2 
1 



27-37 



Jamiary 

1973 

ll»3 



have ^porl. 



5-50-25 
Peer attendai^ 1 



o 



If no answer» ask: Weren't 
they asked to Vte meeting 
or were Uiey just unable 
to attend or what? 



II. Do you tMnk tnat the r» 

oeet1n9 accoi^Hsned M 

anything? N/A* 

If yes. In .hat ways do 
you think it was profitable? 



Recog. child abuse 
probl^ 1 



Cave ImporUnt Info Z 
Citizen ed. re: 
children's needs 1 



♦ Su^wrt for 4-C 3 



If no* why do yoo think 
that is so? 

III. Did Ihe meeting reach 
any li^rtant decisions? 



If yes, can you tell oe 
what any of the;» were? 



«/A« 



Comnlttee &ppt^. re: 
child abuse 1 
State 4*C rer. selected 1 



2 

1 

Fond flow clarification 1 
Cont, tM]€ abuse 
emphasis 1 



Letters to legls. ♦ 4-C 3 



hfho oa^ the decisions? 



In what ways do you feel 
like you participated in 
these decisions? 



I¥. Do you feel like 4-0 is 
accoffiplishin^ very much 
In the cosisunlty? 

Is 4-C trying to do the 
f10it sort of things? irfhy 
do yoti say that? 



Is 4«C helping to provide 
Bore sendees for children 
In your area? 

If jm, CM you tell m 
«hat sooe of these 
services are? 



If n:^» why do yotf think 
4-C Is falling to do this? 



All 1 



Child abuse Info Input 1 



N/A« 
H/A» 



Child care coord. I 



(t/A« 



Citizens 1 
Mot citizens 2 

Voting 1 
Discussion 1 



Coop« 1 

* programs 1 

Acc^. goals 1 



Day care 3 
health services 1 
dental services 1 
prov, 1 
citizen ed. 1 



Board meoberi 1 
Citizens 2 

Made sotlon 1 
Attendance 1 
Voting 1 

Utter writing 1 



♦ 4-C services 1 

* child c^re progr^ 1 



^y Care 1 
firant writing 1 



South San Antonio 
still needs programs 1 



V. Is there anything else 
that you can tell ne 
about the 4*C oeetlng 
or about 4-C that 
would help in evaluating 
4-C? 



Hev Board mcfit^ers ^e^4 
better orientation 1 



Soi^ arens underrep, 1 

♦ 4-C staff } 

♦ 4-C serv. to C08V. 1 



More grassroots partic, 
needed 1 

♦ 4-C continuatlw 1 

♦ 4-C aid in getting I¥»A 
contracts I 



ERLC 



1. Did yoo feel tMl the T> 

citlzefls served by 4*: ii^re H* 

AdeqtMte)/ represeAtetf at N/A« 
the Bieetiisg? 

t4n jroy esti^^te hom 

mny citizens' representatives 

were tliere? 

If no* why 60 you think 
that citlms Mere not 
a<tequate1)f represented? 

If no ansn^rt ask: Iteren't 
they asked to the laeetin^ 
or were the/ just unat)1e 
to attend or what? 

II. Do you think that the 
Meeting accompli shed 
afiything? ff/A« 

If yes* In «hat ways do 
jFOii think U was prof i talkie? 



601 chent & 
W child adv. 



April 
1973 
»M 

3 
1 



8-5 




3 
I 



CO 

1;; 



I* [from thts point this question was deleted) 



If no* why do yoo think 
that Is sot 



III. Old the s«et1n9 reach 

Ifi^rtant decisions? 

If yes» can you tell «e 
what any of them were? 



N/A* 



Cent. 4-C 2 

Regs, to be chan^ 1 



lAio fiade the decisions? 



In what ways do yod feel 
like yow participated In 
these (teclslons? 

IV. Do yoti feel like 4-C Is T- 

accosipllshln? very Much H' 

In the coammlty? fi/A« 

Is A^Q trying to (to the 

right sort of things? M 

do yoo say that? N/A* 



All 1 

Don't know 3 

Attendance 1 
Discussion 2 
Letter writing 1 



Is 4*C helping to provide Y> 

i9re services fur dilldrea N« 

lB your area? fl/A* 

If y»* can yoo tell ne 
what s<»Be of these 
sanrlces are? 



Increasing Involvement 1 

♦ services 2 

♦ planning 1 



1 

Day care 3 
Grant writing 1 



2 
2 
4 



Aiding parents In 
flmling day care 1 

3 
1 



fidy care 2 



First Board Meeting 3 

3 
1 
3 
1 

torrent Info on day care 1 
l^lplng Motl^rs to work 1 



&ay care 1 



If no. t^y do yotf think 
4*C is falling to do this? 



Model Cities over- 
lapping centers 1 



Other priorities 1 



Is there anything else 
that yoo can tel 1 Me 
a^t the 4-C meeting 
or i^t 4^ that 
would help In evaluating 
4-C? 



>tore services needed 1 
4>C program Olrs. should 
Meet TOre cftm 1 



A^ncles still need 
help 1 

tieed more S for staff 1 



♦ 4-C currlc. parent ed, 
& Involvement 1 

^ 4*C aid to day care 
programs 1 

♦ 4'^C reaching goals I 



ERIC 



lAtenrteir with Participating CUt^tiu^ Antcnio^BeAdr Cotmtjr 4-C (Contlni^e^} 



Jcme 
)973 



t. Did you feel tliat the 

citizens senre^i by 4-C wer^ fi« 
adequatfity represented at N/A* 
the fiieetiii9? 

CaR you estlciate hOM 

Aany citizens* representatives 

Mre there? 

If i^y do you think 
that citizens were not 
adequately represented? 




14*20*10-10 



Other co£V)it»ents ^ 



/Ui98St 
1973 
M 

3 
1 



lS.20-18.a5 



C0 

s 

8 



Over rep. of a^ncy 
nepers ; need nore 
parents 1 



SI. 



If no Ms«er» ask: Weren't 
they asked to the c^eting 
or were they }u%t unaDle 
to attend or what? 

Do you think that the 
neetin^ accomplished 
anything? 



Kb 



If yes. in nrhat ways do 
you think It was profitable? 



If oo« why do you think 
that is so? 



III. Did the meting reach 
any Important decisions? 



It yes* can you tell me 
what a^y of thes were? 



K/A* 



Work %hth !tode1 Cities 4 



More S to hire Ad«i1n, 

Asst. 1 

4-C S to aid 

Model Cities 3 



4*C to present Rev. 
Shar. % plan to City 4 



)^ amSe the decisions? 



In what ways do you feel 

like participated in these 

decisions? 

IV. Do you feel }ne 4.C Is Y» 

accot9Hsh1n<i very ouch K« 

In the commity? ft/ A" 

Is 4«C trying to do the Y« 
right sort of things? Vhy N« 

you say that? Ii/A< 



Reps. 
Both 2 
4-C 1 



An 4 



Discussion t 



A^ey reps. A 4-C 
SUff 2 

4-C Board 1 AH 1 
First Board meeting 1 
Disc, opinions 1 



Helping stothers to work 1 
More services to child. 
k families 1 



Is 4«^ helping to provide 
■ore services for diildren 
in your area? 

If yes* can you tell te 
i^at sone of those 
services are? 



T- 

»/A- 



Day care 2 
Jol> opport. 1 
child, services 



3 
1 

Day care 1 
Increased progs. 0- 
school age 1 



Day care 3 
Day care coord. 



If no* why do you think 
4''€ is failing to do th 



this? 



Som areas still need 
Infant care 1 



If. 



ERLC 



Is there wyWnq else 
that you can tell m 
about the 4-C oeeting 
or aboift 4^C that 
i«ould he)p In evaluating 
4-C? 



♦ 4*C Meetings open to 
public 1 

♦ 4-C staff 1 
4-C needs mrt !• 

suf^rt 1 

♦ 4-C to op*n centf^-'C 
but - State m 1 



♦ 4*C jcA 1 

♦ 4-C rep. variety 1 
4-C needs aore staff 

to meet goals 1 



♦ info on HiU Reg. 

chants 1 

4-C needs more S to continue 
expansion 1 



IntervfM xUh P^rtklpiting Citizens - Aiiu>n<e-B«x«r County 4^ (Continoed) £ 

Septenber October MAMmh^ ^ 

— Hii n^i -t? 

Old jrOtt feel thai the t» 

Citlaeni senwd by 4-C were H" a 2 2 5r* 

AdeqtMtety represented at N/A* 1 

the r-ettn^? 1 



Can you est^aate liow a « ?"V^ 

•Hfty citizens' r^resentatUes ^ «O9-20 IMMJ 

wre tftere? I n 

If no, Khy do yo« think 
that cItUens were not 
Adequately represented? 



If no ansii^r. ask: Weren^t 
they dsked to the meeting 
or were they just tmable 
to attend or «hat? 



fioard bclnq reorg, to 
Include mtQ i^rents/ 
cUlzens 3 



n. Do you think that the 
neeting accoinoUshed 
•nothing? 

If yes. In what ways do 
yOM think ft was profitable? 



N/A« 



If no. wt)y do you think 
tn«t Is so? 



III. Did the oeetlng reach 
any Inportant decisions? 



If yest cai) you tell oe 
what any of thea were? 



S«fld letters anti m\l 
regulation changes 4 



2 
1 



4-C fDO, report to Kot to Join Natl 2 

fee sent to Board members 3 Info wfy 1 



lOio cade the decisions? 



In what ways <to you feel 
like you participated In 
these decisions? 



Agency reps. 
4^ 1 



All 2 
Soard 1 

As secretary 1 



8oard msliers 1 



IV. Do you feet like 4-C Is 
accoopllshlng very aurch 
the coiRunlty? 

Is 4-C trying to do the 
right sort of things? Nhy 
do you say that? 



Is 4^ helping to provide 
•ore services for children 
In yoi^ area? 

If yos, can you tell w 
what so«e of these 
Mrvlces are? 



ft/A« 



Cay care mrd. needed 1 
^ 4-C but CMid do Bore 
If C0Q8* aware of needs 
Hore day care 1 
4 



Jtelping AfOC fwrtl les 1 



2 
1 



Day care 2 



Diy care 2 



♦ 4.C ability to aid in 
IV-A a<te1is. Usks I 



I 
1 
1 

I«^>roif1ng & e)e|»andfRg 
d4y care t 



If no, why do you think 
**C Is falling to do ttis? 

f. Is there anythino else 
that you C4fl teli ae 
/haut the 4^ »et1ng 
or about 4-C that 
Q "Duld help In eraluating 



ERIC 



Cmi. should know 
«ore re: day care 
nwls i 4»C ability 1 



lomd, area doesn't 
wed new services 1 

♦ 4-C support 1 
Hore coop» needed 
tetweeo 4-C I State I 



4-C ^esn 't 
psy area I 



operate in 



* 4-C ! 

^ieed sjore parent rep. 1 
Need wore 4-c staff 1 

♦ 4.C adtoln, 1 



InlenriM with Pirttcipatfni Citizens - $4n AntonfcKdexar CoMty 4*C (Continued) 



I. 1H4 you feel thjt tl>e 

cItUens senre<l 6y 4-C were 
ft^ttately r^presentetf at 
i»etiR97 

C4ii> yoti estimate how 

citficns' represent«t1vts 
•ere there! 

if no, Ntiy do yi>ti think 
that citizens were not 
«^u4te1y represented? 



January 
1974 

«a 

2 
1 



l^ebrwary 

1974 

M4 





2 
2 

20-17-25-25 



28-15-20.1! 



.1 



If no ans»er« asfc: Weren't 
they asked to the meeting 
or Here the/ just unaMe 
to attend or «hat? 

II. Oo you think that the 
meeting accomplished 
anything? 

If y€s, in what »ays do 
you think it was profitable? 



If nOt why do you think 
that is so? 



W/A« 



Center needs Input 

iWd 1 
2 After school pgms. 

to begin if $ 

avail. I 



fir Did the neeting re«ch 
any la^rtant decisions? 



If yes. can yotf tell ne 
«^t any of theia were? 



S Discussion 1 



$ discussion 2 

to be 
ev«1./«ionitored 3 



Info 1 

$ disctfssion 3 



h3io fiftde the (tecislons? 



In i^tiat ways do you feel 

like ;*ou participated in these 

decisions? 



4-C staff & a9en€;y All 1 
reps, 3 



First neeting 1 



IV* Oo y«u feel like 4-c is 
accQsplishfng very nuch 
in the commmity? 



iS 4«C trying to do the 
right sort of things? 
do you say that? 



Why 



Is 4*C helping to provide 
a»fe services for children 
in your area? 

If yes. can you tell ne 
Mhat sooe of these 
services are? 



U 3 
M/A- 

y- 3 

N/A» 

♦ help to AFDC 
mothers 1 



3 

N/A« 
bay cire 2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



1 
3 

Im*ove day care 
standards 1 



It^»rov« day care 1 
Increase child, 
services 1 



I 

Increase day care 3 
Increase dilld, ser- 
vices 2 



If no. why do you think 
4-C is failing to do this? 



V. Is there anything else 
that you can tell ne 
about the 4-C i^tin^ 
or about 4.C that 
would help in evaluating 
4-C? 



♦ 4-C coord« ] 

♦ 4.C centers 1 



♦ 4*c assist, to 
all centers should 
continue I 



♦ 4-C staff 
qualifications 1 



Kore citizen partic. 
n^ded 1 

♦ 4-C cont-. parwts 
need it 1 



ERIC 



Intmitw «1th Pirilclpatf^ Cft1»n» - wins t*m.S«1w/Forsyth Cou«ty l-C 



I. Old feel thit t^e U 
Cltl2efts serred by 4-C were 

itfe<)Mte1y reprtsentetf 4t Ji/A* 
the aeetinql 

Citt yttf estlMlv hem 

tefljr cUfzers* representatives 

were Utere? 

If no, nrhy <to yow tMnk 
thit c{t1;^s were not 
adequately represented? 



AvQust 
1972 

1 

3 



Apethy 3 
trans, ffoos, 
sUter prot^s. 
t^fne probs. 1 



September 

1972 

N«3 



January 

1973 

N-2 



OH) 



t1«e probs, 1 
trans, probt. 2 
sitter probs, 1 
apathy 1 



s 



0-0 



Apathy } 

fteettno i»>t directed to 
then f 



If no afisi^r* ask: to?effi't 
they asfced to the fteetln^ 
or were they just unable 
to attend* or i^^it? 



It. Oo you think that the 
Aeetlof accoapHshed 
anything? 

If yes* In what tiays do 
you thlfUc It was profitable? 



U 
Urn 



♦ info 3 
expl. ARC p^m, 1 
expl. nerger & m 
Board 1 



♦ reorg, efforts 1 

♦ Info re: activities 2 



inforce reorj. l 



If no. wD/ do you think 
that Is so? 



in. Did the neeting reach 
AiV Important decisions? 



If yes, can you tell ne 
idiat a^ of thea Mere? 



2 
2 



Su^rt AftC program 2 
l^rts to Board before 
neetings 1 



Herger/reorg. 2 BoanJ reorg. 2 

Workshop to be presents 1 



^ node the decisions? 



Citlsens* rei». A All I 



In what wi^ys do you feel 

tike you participated in th^e 

decislims? 



Discussion t 

Appt. to omittee 1 



Iff. Oo you feel like 4-C Is Y« 

accomplishing very such ff» 

fn the cooMity? it/A« 

Is 4-C trying to do the T» 

right sort of things? Why K« 

^ you sty that? H/A» 



If no, why do you think 
is failing to this? 



1 

Aiding aggies 2 
Ifritlng grants 1 
Should expand I 



Is 4-C helping to proride T» 

■ere services for children 

if^ your area? fj/Aa 

If yes, can you tell m 
trhat sor^ ^f these 
aenrlces are? 



Teen susner in day 
care t 

grant writing 1 
O^y care coord. 1 
Oay care for above 
AFDC needed I 



2 
1 



Coord. 1 

♦ efforts though 
one person 1 



Coord, but stow 1 



t 



luprove services 1 

Better transp. 1 scholar- 
ships 1 nutritli^ grant I 

therapy orant 1 info I 
referrals ] surveys 1 

ttore $ i^eded 1 



Is there anything else 
that you can tell 
about the 4-C neeting 
or about 4-C th,n 
would h^lp in rvaluatfng 
4-C 7 



ERIC 



♦ 4.C Dir. & 0ierc^r 1 

♦ 4*C I * 



♦ reorg/oerger I 
4-C needs cfedrer 
goals 1 

Eva}, needs re-eval I 



♦ 4-C Dir. 1 

4-C * use of Fed. S I 



8- 43 



Inlenrlat t^Uh Participating CUu«.s - »*lnstiH,.5*Iei«Vfors,«> County 4.C (Cimtlnufd) 



1. Did jrou feel that tne t» 

clttiefis served Oy 4-C wer« N« 

4d^itely represented it n/a- 
the fl«et1ii9? 

C4II you estimate rrow 

«any citizens' repn sen t^t Ives 

i»re there? 

If no, irny do you thinfc 
that citizens were «ot 
tdei^uately represented? 




•toy 




9-9 



Don't kfl«* 
Bjents \ 
Poor gen. attend 



other cosnlt- 



1 



to 



Heeti to feel useful 1 
Pon't pdftlc. In day 
care programs 1 



4-4*3 



ho Interest 1 
ho suterc 1 
ho transp. 1 



CXI 

m 

S 



If no anstver« aski Weren't 
they asked to the reeling 
of were they just unable 
to attend or w^at? 



n. Do you think that the 
meeting accoin^llshed 
anything? 

if yest In what ways do 
yotf think It was profitable? 



If no, why do you think 
that Is so? 



h* 



Chairman elected 1 
Pers, bwiefit ] 



Huch d^te 1 



SeK rep. to nafn ^rd 1 
♦ report ^Iven I 
PTA rep, att. 1 
f11« 1 

Rev. Shar. $ plan devised 1 



III* Did the fneeting reach 
aiy 1»p:>rtant decisions? 

If yes, can you tell no 
iihat any of theaj were? 



Mde the decisions? 

In what ways do you feel 
like you partic ipated in 
these decisions? 



I 

2 

Just Info meeting ] 
♦ disc. 1 

Chairman elected 1 
Scheduled Hew neeting 1 

All 1 



Cosmlttee work \ 



Relocate Stokes DCC 1 
Formed coord, comlttee 1 
Forwed proposal committee 1 



2 
I 

Fits to coan, 1 

Invite city officials t 



AH 3 



IV. Oa you feet like 4*C is 
accojj^Ilshlng very louch 
iA the comnlty? 

Is 4-C trying to do the 
rtght sort of things? Why 
do yoii say that? 



Is 4-C hetping to provide 
«WT services for children 
111 your area? 

If yes» can you tett m 
i^t some of these 
smices are? 



fl/A« 



T« 2 

l«/A» 1 

Right direction ! 



N/A« 



I 
1 
2 

♦ 4*C Dir. 1 
Transp. t 
Coord, t 

ftetocate Stokes DCC t 



1 

Kelp children t 
Coord, day care 1 
new day care 1 
com. ed. on day care 1 
1 

1 

Day Care & Preschool 1 



If AO. why do you think 
4-C Is falling to do this? 



Y. Is there any thing else 
that you can tett 19 
t&otit the 4.C we ting 
or about i-C tnat 
wotfld help In evaluating 
4*C? 



ERIC 



Need aore parent 
partic. 1 



6*44 



1973 

M-3 



I. Old yoit feel mat IDe f* 

citizens served by 4'C were M 

eife^tety represented et N/A» 
the i»ct<ii9? 

yo« estfAdle no« 
Mnr citizens' rerresenutlves 
were there? 

If no* why tfo you tnlnic 
that citizens were not 
ade^tely res^reseAted? 



Oeca*er 

1973 

fM 



3 
1 



O-O-O-IO 



Can only speafc for 
stives 1 



Jamanr 

1914 

N»4 



CO 

3 

sat 



1-1-1-8 



Syffle. # b«it Just Adv. 8d. 1 
Don't Mo« 1 
Sitting probs. 1 
Traasp. props* 1 l^t. of 
att. mint &e stressed I 



If no ansvrer, ask: Weren't 
they asl^ed to the njeetfng 
or were they just unalile 
to attend, or iihat? 



Prop. In parent partlc. 1 
Ko parents byt other 
citlzm 1 



11. Do you think that the 
oeetlng acccnopllshed 
iny thing? 

if yes • In what ways Co 
you think It was profitable? 



If nOt why do you think 
that Is so? 



2 
1 



♦ reor^. 1 

Good gripe session 1 
Planning &d. airs, 
questions re; pre- 
school needs 1 



fut. $ plans made 2 
By-laws atsoend. 1 
Bd. reorg, 1 



Concrete visions 1 
Cot across red tape 1 

Info ♦ 4-C 1 
Plan re: $ for day care slots 
i staff train* 1 
Day care fllst to be shown 1 



III* Did the neetlng reach 
any Isportant decisions? 



If yes» can you tell bis 
what any of the« were? 



IQto flBde the decisions? 



1 

2 



No decisions made 



3 
1 

S strategy set 1 
&d*/by-1aws reorg. 2 
♦ d4y care plans 1 



All 2 



$ n^tli^ set with City 2 
By-laws Changed 1 
F11» to be shown 2 
Day care slots & training 
f to so^t 1 

All 3 



In what way* do you feel 

like you participated In these 

decisions? 



Discussion 3 
Voting 3 



»* Do you feel like 4-C Is 
accoispllshing very such 
In the coowsunlty? 



Is 4-C 

right sort ot things? 
do you say that? 



trying to do tne 



lOiy 



fi- 
n/A* 

T» 

N/A* 



2 
2 
2 
2 

O^y care focus 1 



Is 4-C helping to provide 
vore services for children 
In your area? 

If yes, can you tell sae 
what sme of these 
services are? 



u 

VA* 



3 
1 

D^ care 1 
Day care $ 2 



If no» why do you think 
4^ Is falling to do this? 



ERIC 



Is there any thing else that 
you can tell ne atout the 
4^C fieeting or about 4-C 
that would neip \r\ 
evaluating 4-C? 



Orig, 8d. purpose being 
phased out 



Need 8t>re citizen 
partfc. \ 

* 4-C transp. efforts 



fi-4S 



I.tenr1ew «lth Pirticipatlns Citizen, . Win»U«.S.le«/Fm/Ui Coimty 4-C (Contfmiw) 



I* fev ftel ti^t Uie 

cU<2iN)$ senre^ by 4.C were «■ 

tdeqwtcly represented At n/a* 
tl^ fiieetfag? 

Can you estlnate how 

MAy cltfzef}s* f^resentatlves 

nere tnere? 

If no* wfiy do yoy tnink 
that cftUens were not 
t^u4te1y represented? 



1974 

fe2 

! 
2 



tat efU)tfgt) effort to 
9et tn^ 1 
Special meet<ri9 I 
6dS prc^s. I 



If 00 mwer, d%k: iteren't 
they Asked to the meeting 
or wore they ju«t unable 
to attend or i^at? 



U. Do yotf thfnk that the 
neeting occoopHshed 
a^th<ri9? 

If yos, fn what ways do 
you chink it was profitable? 



If nOt why do yoy think 
that Is so? 



1 



Ended conflicts I 
ECOPA Steering Cwm. to 
take nore resp. I 




4.I.2-1 



to attend ] 
Afraid I 

^t Interested 1 
No t1^ I 

Can't follow agenda 1 



S disc. 1 
Decisions made 1 
BfiifCO Coamlttee set 
1 




2-2-2-2 



toi*t know 1 
fiet hored 1 
lost Interest 1 
Tisje 1 

Othtr Interests I 



8 
3 



S <i1sc. 1 

Strategies disc. I 

Insist Into day care sit. 1 



III* Did the meeting reach 
mty Ifliportant decisions? 

If yes, can yo« tell oe 
tfhat any of th» were? 



ft/A> 



1 

Cdo». coop, 1 
City S plan 1 



S disc. 1 

Hl« to shorn t 
Aided NiCD 2 



$ strategies disc* 2 

RCC. fo1lOW*Up by 

Qialman I 



Mho the decisions? 



I« tdMt ways do you feel 
like participated In 
ttose decisions? 



Alt 3 



Thmrght throtigh 
Issues t 



Citizen reps. 2 
All 1 

Discussion 3 
Voting ) 



All 3 



Disctistlon 2 
Qtfestioi» 1 



I?. Do yw feol like 4-C Is 
accomplishing very much 
1o the craaunlty? 

Is 4»C trying to do the 
ri05t sort 0? things? W)y 
* yoo SAX that? 



If 4-C helping to provide 
»re services for children 
In yMir area? 

If yts, can you tell m 
i^at soae of these 
stnrlces are? 



• «te yo» think 
4-C 1 filling to cto this? 



il/A> 
H/A* 



H/A« 



2 
1 



1 

Adding day care 1 
IfiorksiK^ I 



3 
I 
4 



Referral serv. I 
Rpt, coord. 1 
♦ phllo. 2 

3 
1 

Day ^re org. 1 
Day care slot Id 
ft coord. 2 



child care coord. 2 
Pub. ed* re: need for 
^lld care ft $ 2 
Child care $ 1 
4 



Day care slot Id 1 
Stnwer jrotfth Jobs la diy 
care 1 

Better infant day care 1 

Transition coord. 1 
Aid In cont. day cart 1 



ERIC 



[» there anything else 
that you can tet! ne 
aboat the 4-C Moetlno 

or svcwi 4»c tftat 
JOMid help 1ft evaloaiing 



' *-C for finding alt. 
'•<ots ft funding for 
day carp 1 



♦ 4-^ ft cm Id. of 
day care staff train. 

?rant 1 

♦ 4-C Dir. rept. ) 

♦ aiding yooth swmr 
jrt^s In day care I- 



: ^ activity report gl^n I 

♦ funding thru Dec. 1 

* dm & efforts to ed. 
P4rf>. re: day care 1 



Ifttenrieif on Child Services 
Athens-^CIdfKe Couf^ty 4-C 



I. Did you have any difflrulty v» 
oDtalnin^ the services for vour 



Child? 

services witPit i a reasofutile 
AffiOunt of t^me? 

11* Was the service your cnlld 
received Jde<;wdte? 



Could It have been l8^}roved7 
If so, Hf^y - other coianents 



III. Was tr^r«» .iny follow-up 
on the services rendered? 



Are further servTces needed 
In this req&rci 



l¥. How did yoi' learn that 
this agency could offer 
service for yo«r child? 



N/A« 



Oct. 

1973 

3 
3 



3 

3 



Kov. 



3 
3 



3 

4-C 3 



IVc. 
N»6 



5 
6 



fxcetlent 
service 1 



May 
N*2 



1^ 
2 



Excellent 1 



East Athens 4-c 1 
KC 6 Health Center I 



Dt(i this source aid In 
getting you service? 



Are there any services that 
are not available In the 
c^vnlty that your child 
«l9^t benefit from? 



Vhat are these? 



ft* 
Y« 



Transport 
tatlon 1 



After Scfseol 
C^re 1 
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Interview on Child Services 
Edinburg-Hidalgo County 4-C 



1. Old you have any difficult y« 
obtaining the services for your N» 
child? H/A« 



Were you able to obtain the 
services within a reasonable 
amount of time? 

II. Was the service your child 
received adequate? 



Could It have been Improved? 



If so, how? - other cotranents 



y« 

N/A" 

y« 

N/A« 




1 

2 



2 
1 



March 

1973 

N«5 



S 
5 



S 



Jan. 
1974 
N«3 



1 

2 



Z 
1 



1 

2 



f "J 
* .1 



r;7 



By being 
available 1 



III. Was there any follow-up 
on the services rendered? 



Are further services needed 
In this regard? 



IV. How did you learn that 
this agency could offer 
service for your child? 

Did this source aid In 
getting you service? 



V. Are there any services that 
are not available In the 
coniminlty that your child 
might benefit from? 

What are these? 



y» 

N/A« 

y« 

N/A« 



Ya 

N* 

N/A« 

y« 

N/A» 



2 
1 



2 
1 



2 
3 



word of Mercedes CDC 1 

mouth 1 relative 1 

phoned DCC 1 neighbor 1 

CAP teacher 1 CDC teach, aid 
1 

2 3 

1 1 



1 

2 



2 
1 



School dist. 

newspaper, 
radio, pers 
contacts 1 

3 



2 
1 



Montessorl 

school 1 
Bilingual 

classes 1 
continuity 

of CAP, 

}tead Start, 

& School 

dist. kind. 

prograiDs 1 



day care for 
children whos€ 
parents don't 
qualify for 
or schools 1 

more space for 
these spec, 
children 1 
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Interview on Child Services 
Juneau 4-C 



March 

1973 

N«6 



I. 



Did you have any difficulty 
obtaining the services for your N» 
child? (^y^c 



II. 



Were you able to obtain the 
services within a reasonable 
amount of time? 

Was the service your child 
received adequate? 



Could it have been Improved? 



If so, how? - other comnents 



III. Was there any follow-up 
on the services rendered? 



Are further services needed 
in this regard? 

IV. How did you learn that 
this agency could offer 
service for your child? 

Did this source aid in 
getting you service? 



Are there any services that 
are not available in the 
conmunity that your child 
might benefit from? 

What are these? 
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Month>Year 
January, 1973 
February, 1973 
March, 1973 
April, 1973 
MiUf, 1973 
June, 1973 
July, 1973 
August, 1973 
Septen^er, 1973 
October. 1973 
No>cnd>er, 1973 
Decei^r, 1973 
January, 1974 

February, 1974 

March, 1974 

April, 1974 
"tey. 1974 



Agency 
Contacts 



Visibility Data - Athens -Clarke County 4«C 



D/C 
Director 
Contacts 



Citizen 
Contacts 



4-C 

>teet1nqs 



Work- 
Shops 



Newspaper 
Articles 



Radio 
& TV 



40 


18 


30 


4:27 


1:45 


0 


0 


40 


22 


25 


1:12 
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32 


18 


25 


1:9 
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40 


25 


42 


1:? 


2:80 
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16 


100 
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other 
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20 
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25 


30 
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1:14 


1:11 


3:? 
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2:20,000 
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Visibility Data - Edinburg-Hldalgo County 4-C 



Month-Year 


Agency 
Contacts 


Citizen 
Contacts 


4-C 
Meetings 


Work- 
Shops 


Na^paper 
Articles 


Radio 

& TV 


utner 


Oune» 1972 


17 


2 


1:5 


10:9 


0 
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u 


July, 1972 


7 


2 


2:18,10 


8:3 
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n 
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iugust, 1972 


59 
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25 


27 
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anuary, 1973 


25 
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A 
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A 
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30 
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1:13 
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A 


A 
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arch, 1973 


40 
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.pril, 1973 
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A 
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ay, 1973 
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/.ine, 1973 
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)-:tobert 1973 


42 
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^ * I^A AAA 
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73 
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Honth'Year 
February, 1973 

March, 1973 
April, 1973 
Ma^y, 1973 
June, 1973 
?'ily, 1973 
August, 1973 
Septeniber, 1973 
October, 1973 

Noven^er, 1973 

December, 1973 
January, 1974 
February, 1974 
March, 1974 
April, 1974 
May, 1974 
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Visibility Data - Juneau 4-C 



Agency 
Contacts 

13 



Citizen 
Contacts 

886 



4.C 

Meetings 

1:13 
1:7 



1:8 



1:8 

1:8 
1:15 

1:8 
1:4 



Work- 
Shops 

1:45 
3:50 
1:30 



Newspaper Radio 
Articles & TV 

2:4,600 0 



Other 



5:30 



ERIC 



e.ss 



UiibUit, OiU . J««M« fMfly Service Center 



4 



Febrsary, 1973 
'<«rch. 1973 



*>»rn. 1973 
«4|y, 1973 

June. 1973 
July, 1973 

August, 1973 

Septeaber, 1973 
October, 1973 
Hofeaber, I973 

Iteceaber, J973 
January, J074 

februaiy, I974 
Mdrcft, 1974 

1974 



fsc 

/Agency 
63 



4e 

«3 

30 
9S 

125 



34 



90 



no 

2S 

24 
)4 
12 

4S 



FSC 
CUl2e» 
fiwtacts 

23 



IS 



3t 
21 

20 
70 

60 

£0 



83 



6$ 



£2 



£7 



34 



4? 



39 



63 



1:4 



3:6 



1:? 
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1:20 

J:10 



ktork- 
Shops 
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2:3 
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1:12 
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1:5 
1:12 
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1:10 
2:7 

2:20 
1:11 
1:8 

6:10 
1:12 
1:6 
1:4 



4:1? 



FSC 
Newspaper 
ACt<e.l.K_ 

1:4,600 



5:? 



FSC 



1:5,000 



1:2,500 
1:1,000 



1:10 
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1:40 
1:20 

1:11 
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1:?Q 



1:50 



1:3,000 0 



'='.000 1:3.000 0 



1:2.000 



1:5,00 



B-SS 



ViiibiUty Iteta - S*fl A«tc«<c-sex4r County 4.c 



Hw> tit-Tear 
My, 1972 
^>9ust. 1972 
Septe«t«r, 1972 
October. 1972 

Uomiber, 1972 

OecesOer, 1972 

JawMirjr, 1973 
f«»ruary, J973 
March . 1973 

^rtl, 1973 
Hay. 1973 



June, 1973 

Jul/, 1973 
*«9u$t, 1973 

Septertser, 1973 
OctoJwr, 1973 

NtJventer, 1973 

Oeceober, 1973 

Jimiary, 1974 
ftbrvary, 1974 
March, 1974 

April, 1974 
1974 



Agency 

20 
43 
338 

no 

91 

12S 

16 
15 
168 

20 
24 



20 

18 
16 

12 
25 

23 

14 

18 
22 
22 

23 



Cftfzefi 
■Contacts 

IS 

41 
163 
670 

0 

0 

195 
SO 
45 

0 
0 



0 

0 
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0 

26 
0 
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4.C 
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Hew pa per 
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Visibility Data - San Antonlo^Bexar Ccuntv 4«.r fM4rACAi\ 






Month-Year 
wuiyt 1972 


Agency 
Contacts 

11 


Citizen 
Contacts 

8 


4.C 
Meetings 

1:30 


Work- 
Shops 

0 


Newspaper 
Articles 

4 


Radio 
& TV 
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Other 
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iugust» 1972 
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12 


0 
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0 


>eptei^r, 1972 
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35 
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Oanuary, 1973 



ebruary, 1973 


8 
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0 


torch, 1973 


10 
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1:250 


4:48 


0 
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0 


iprll. 1973 


4 


25 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


ay. 1973 


16 


65 


1:24 


0 


0 


1 


0 


June, 1973 


7 


23 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


July. 1973 


8 


33 


0 


1:17 


0 


1:500,000 


0 


lugust. 1973 


5 


13 


0 


0 


0 


1:500.000 


0 


eptember. 1973 


12 


34 


0 


1:15 


0 


1:500,000 


0 


October. 1973 


15 


30 


0 


0 


0 


1:500,000 


0 


"toveniber, 1973 


8 


26 


0 


0 


0 


1:100,000 


u 


ecember. 1973 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1:500,000 


0 


January. 1974 


5 


10 


0 


0 


0 


1:500,000 


0 


. ebruary. 1974 


5 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


"arch. 1974 


6 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


iprll, 1974 
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20 
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0 


'lay. 1974 
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12 
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VUltolHty OaU . Mlnston-S^Wfofsyth County 4.C 



^»Jy. J972 
August. 1972 
Septes^r* 1972 
Octol»er« 1972 
Hovefofrer^ 1972 
Offccober, 1972 
January, 1973 
February, 1973 
«arcfi. 1973 
AlWfl. 1973 

May, 1973 
1973 

July, 1973 
A«9vst. 1973 
Septfiflj&er, 1973 
OQieber, 1973 
Movester, 1973 
ItecwJtcr, 1973 

ilanudry. 1974 
febrmry, 1974 



A9«>Cy Director 
Con tacts Contact^ 

38 

£5 

26 

27 

72 

79 
116 
120 
2IS 
140 



150 
150 

103 



Hardi. 1974 
April, 1974 
May. 1974 



SO 

$a 

12 
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67 
4 
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60 
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40 
68 
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30 
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14 
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0 
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0 



0 
0 
0 
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0 

1 

0 

1 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 



10 


1:12 
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0 


36 


1:12 


2:100 
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0 


45 


1:12 


1:21 
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0 


55 


1:10 
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0 


40 


1:14 


1:80 
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1:18 
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•tetters distributed to parents 



